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> WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1931 


Debate on Navy Progress of Employment Drive 
In Various Sections Reviewed 


Supply Measure 


Begun in House Chairman of President’s Emergency Committee Reports 
Better Conditions in Northern New England 
And in Portions of South i 


Provision of 344 Millions 


For Next Fiscal Year Rep-| A 


i 
resents Decreases From 


Budget Estimate 


mount Also Below 
* Existing Allotment 


Smaller Sum Is Provided for 
Ship Construction, Partially 
Due to Large Unexpended 
Balances Available 


The naval appropriation bill (H. 
R. 16969) bearing a total of $344,- 
342,952 of direct appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the Naval 
Service for the next fiscal year, was 
brought up in the House Feb. 9. 


Just reported by the Committee on 
Appropriations after about 20 days 
of executive session hearings of 
naval officials and others, the bill is 
the last of the annual supply meas- 
ures started on the way in Congress, 
save for the second deficiency bill on 
which executive sessions are now in 
progress. 

Amounts Provided 


The bill is in charge of Representative 
French (Rep.), of Moscow, Idaho, chair- 
man of the House appropriations sub- 
committee on naval appropriations. The 
direct appropriations in the bill are 
exclusive of $1,839,470 of permanent an- 
nual appropriations for the same year 
under action of prior sessions of Con- 
gress. Of the total of more than $344,- 
000,000 of direct appropriations, $5,180,- 
940 is for the Navy Department at Wash- 
ington, for salaries and contingent ex- 
penses, and all the rest is for the naval 
service. The total of direct appropria- 
tions is a decrease of $38,310,691 from 
the current year appropriations for the 
same Pore one goszeane of $3,- 
441,296 from the estimates.submi 
the Buréau of the’ Budget for inclusion 
in the bill. 


Smaller Construction Total 


* The Committee’s report says there is 
a substantially smaller amount required 
for ship construction, because of large 
unexpended balances that will be avail- 
able at the end of the present fiscal year, 
the omission of funds for continuing 
modernization of capital ships, appro- 
priations for which are current with au- 
thorizations to date, and the curtailed 
and modified operating force program al- 
ready effective, which also wil reflect 
sizable savings in appropriations now 
current. ‘ 

Comparing vessels in commission on 
July 1, 1930, with those it is proposed to 
have in commission during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1932, showing 242 
vessels on July 1, last, and 46 less than 
that number for 1932, the report says: 

“The ‘Florida’ is now being decommis- 
sioned for disposal, the ‘Utah’ has been 

Jaced in ordinary with a view to fitting 
er as a radio-controlled target vessel, 
and the ‘Wyoming’ has been placed in re- 
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Committee to Hasten> 
Food Price Inquiry 


Milling and. Baking Executives 
Summoned First 


Representatives of National Millers’ 
and Bakers’ organizations have been 
summoned to appear before the Senate 
agriculture subcommittee investigating 
food prices, which will open its hearings 
Feb. 10, according to an announcement 
Feb. 9 by Senator Capper (Rep.), of 
Kansas, chairman of the subcommittee. 

The Committee intends to complete 
its investigation and to make a report 
before adjournment of the session, ac- 


cording to the statement issued by Sen- 
ator Capper, which follows in full text: 


The subcommitte of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. and Forestry, 
charged with the investigation of the 
price of bread, meat, milk and other 
dairy products willl hold its first public 
hearing on Tuesday, Feb, 10, 1931. 


These hearings, which are expected to 
last about a week, will be directed pri- 
marily whether the retail and wholesale 
prices of bread, meat and dairy products 
have declined in proportion to the prices 
paid farmers for wheat, livestock and 
milk, or whether these prices are being 
artificially maintained ‘at excessive lev- 
els, either by combinations or 
other forms of manipulation. s 

The Committee intends to conduct its 
hearings as expeditiously as possible so 
that a report may be made to the Seriate 
before the adjournment of the present 
session. If evidence of ill 
tions or price fixing should be developed 
by the Committee’s investigation, the 
facts will be promptly placed before the 
Attorney General so that the Depart- 
ment of Justice may take appropriate 
action. 

In the conduct of its preliminary in- 
vestigations, which have been directed 
by C. V. Maudlin, the Committee has 

the active assistance of the experts 
oF the Departments of Agriculture, Com- 
merce and Labor and the Federal Trade 
Commission, who have given the Com- 
mittee the benefit of all information in 


»? 


al combina- 
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REVIEW of the unemployment situa- 
tion in a number of Eastern, South- 
ern and Western States and some of the 
steps being taken to alleviate conditions 
were presented Feb. 9 by Col. Arthur 
Woods, Chairman of the President’s 
Emergency Committee for Employment, 
in making public‘telegraphic reports re- 
ceived from the Committee’s regional 
officers. 

More than $6,000,000 of Army projects 
are under construction in seven Eastern 
States and the District of Columbia, Col. 


man of the Massachusetts emergency 
committee, has recommended strongly 
to the Legislature that all necessary im- 
provements which were scheduled. for 
this year and next be started immedi- 
ately. Am appropriation of $1,000,090. 
to be matched by a similar amount from 
railroad companies for grade crossing 
improvements, ‘will soon be made avail- 
able, Mr. Phillips informed the eom- 
mittee. 


Colomel Woods was advised that sat- 
isfactory conditions prevail in northern 


Woods announced on the basis of a re-| New England, though unemployment ex- 


port from the War Department. 

Among the larger States reporting, 
Col. Woods cited a dispatch touching on 
the situation in Massachusetts and stat- 
ing that the associated industries of that 
State forecast a steady upward trend of 
business from Jan. 1 to July 1. Col. 
Woods said this is the first time this 
group has made a forecast for such a 
long period. 

William Phillips, regionai director for 
New England, Maryland and New Jer- 
sey, advised that there is less employ- 
ment in Massachusetts this month than 
last, but that the reduction is the result 
of temporary employment. The chair- 


Texas Commissioner 


Makes Defense of | 
State Bank Systems 


Objections Advanced to Cen- 


tralized Plan Suggested to | 
by | 


Senate Committee 
Owen D. Young 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Feb. .9 
; Management and supervision are the 
important things in banking, rather-than 
the source of their charter powers, ac- 


by |cording to_a statement br; the » Texas 
Banking Continissioner, 


James Shaw. 
Mr. Shaw referred to the testimony of 


Owen D. Young, Feb. 4, before the sub- 
committee of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee in Washington, and 
asserted that putting all banks into one 
system would not make good banks out 
of poor ones. 
Young’s statement to the Committee was 
printed in the issue of Feb. 5.) 

Officers and directors of Federal re- 
serve banks, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, 
banking should work together, Mr. Shaw 
declares,=to see that all member banks 
of the respective systems obey the law. 


(The full text of Mr.} 


and the State supervisors of | 


‘ists in certain cities. The Governor of 
; Vermont has just announced a $9,000,- 
000 program for construction and im- 
provement of highways which is to be 
completed in two years. The panjoct 
calls for 300° miles of new roads, Mr. 
Phillips reported. 

Figures from New Jersey covering em- 
ployment in 806 manufacturing plants 
as of November and December indicate 
a decrease of 4.3 per cent in the num- 
ber of wage earners. There was a 
greater decrease in Camden, where the 
reduction was 18 per cent, Colonel 
Woods was informed. 

Activities in California, as reported 
by W. E. Hotchkiss, regional director 
for that State, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Nevada, Washington and Oregon, include 
the passage of a law by the State Legis- 
lature providing for a State commission 
to study unemployment and report to the 
next Legislature. The bill carries an ap- 
propriation of $50,000 for the study. 


Mr. Hotchkiss reported that at an elec- 
tion Feb. 6 in San Francisco there was 
| overwhelmingly passed a bond issue for 
| public works construction for giving em- 
ployment in the city. The program will 
make available $2,500,000 and will put 
3,500 men to work immediately. 

Employment in California is still seri- 
ous, he advised, with slight increased 
| hopefulness. Arizona is still greatly dis- 
tressed on account of the number of 
|transient jobless. No special new prob- 


| 
| 
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Shortage of Rainfall 
Per Acre Compated 





Recent Rains in Nine States 
Declared Insufficient to 
| Break Drought 


Rainfall in the last three days has 
brought temporary relief in nine of the 
drought-stricken States, but the amount 
was far too small to warrant the state- 
ment that the drought has been broken 


There is no competition in Texas, he|there, J. B. Kincer, chief of the Divi- 


added, between the national and State 
authorities for the organization of banks, 
the Texas banking department and the 


sion of Agricultural Meteorology of the 
Weather Bureau, stated orally Feb. 9. 
Mr. Kincer made available statistics 





office of the Comptroller of the Currency |showing the shortage of rainfall for 
cooperating to see that bank charters! 1930 in tons per acre for each State, a 


wee not granted where the 
where there is over-banking. 
Human Element Discussed 

: - Shaw’s statement follows in full 
ext: 

The gloomy outlook pictured by Owen 
D. Young, of New York, before the 
Senate Banking Investigating Commit- 


tee in Washington, Feb. 4, certainly does| 


not apply to the State banks of Texas. 
It is my opinion that State banks in 
Texas today, as a whole, are as sound 
as any banks in the Nation. You can- 
not make all banks good by putting them 
into one system, as Mr. Young suggests, 
whether national or State. The things 
that count are that a bank be manned 
by the proper directors and officers, and 
that the supervision be of such high 
order that failures will be reduced to 
the lowest miygimum. As long as we have 
humans in banks there are going to be 
some failures, 

_ Mr. Young failed to state in his tes- 
timony, in calling attention to the pre- 


ponderance of failures of State banks | 


over national banks, that the State 
banks of the United States greatly out- 
number the national banks, and their 
combined assets are likewise much 
greater than the national banks. 


He stated in his testimony that Federal | 


Reserve banks hesitate to require cor- 
rection of undesirable practices indulged 
in by member State banks for fear that 
such State banks might withdraw from 
the system, 

It is my belief that officers and di- 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 5.) 


ere they should not| basis on which, he said, rainfall shortage 
e, and that consolidations are effected|never before had been computed for the 


| United States. Shortages were more 


|than 2,000 tons per acre in some States. 
| Rains in the last three days, ranging 
ifrom 0.5 to 1.5, have fallen in central 
and eastern Oklahoma, southern Mis- 
souri, all of Arkansas, West Virginia, 
| Tennessee and Kentucky, northern Lou- 
isiana, northern Mississippi, and south- 
ern Mississippi, Mr. Kincer said. The 
following information also was given 
orally by Mr. Kincer. 

All the area mentioned has been suf- 
fering from drought, but the most ben- 
efit probably resulted to Kentucky, 
which has been extremely dry. Ohio, 
which has been missed consistently by 
such rains as have fallen, received only 
a comparatively light rain in the south- 
ern sections. There were rains also in 
Illinois and Indiana, but only enough for 
temporary relief by the addition of some 
moisture to the surface soil. The sub- 
soil continues to be generally dry with 
accompanying danger to crops from wa- 
ter shortage, 

Arkansas received the heaviest rains 
of all, the fall reaching as much as 3.86 
inches, but that State had not been in 
serious need of moisture before the rain 
came, and gardens already were being 
planted there. Farm lands in this State 
now are in good condition for the start 
of the Spring season. 

With respect to moisture needs, it 
should be remembered that, after an ex- 
|tremely dry Summer last year, rainfall 
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Production Level Maintained 
In* Output of Tobacco Industry 


MERICA’S tobacco industry, em 
ploying approximately 115,000 per- 
sons, was one of the few major manu- 
facturing activities to maintain pro- 
duction during 1930 as in previous 
years, according to an oral statement 
Feb. 7 by Ben D. Hill, Chief, Tobacco 
Division, Department of Commerce, 
A significant development in the 
situation, Mr. Hill pointed out, was the 
fact that the earnings of the principal 
companies in the industry exceeded by 
a. substantial margin those of 1929. 
The cigarette end of the industry 
reached a new high record of activity 
while other tobacco manufactures con- 
tinued a downward trend which had 
been apparent for many years, he said. 
Aside from the ability of the cig- 
arette manufacturers to maintain their 
production of the previous year, the 
most noteworthy development was the 


continued concentration of manufac- 
ture in the cigar business, a trend 
which appears to be simulating the 
character of the cigarette industry of 
today, accordjng to Mr. Hill. The fol- 
. lowing additional information was 
furnished: 

Despite the gradual, decrease in 
total cigar production during the last 
30 years, the aggregate earni of 
leading cigar companies have ys 
increases, The earnings of six leading 
manufacturers in 1929 totaled nearly 
twice those of 1922, though the total 
cigar output in 1929 was less than 
that of 1922, thus showing the cen- 
tralization in, the industry. This con- 





| centration is further reflected in the 


| 


reduction in the number of factories 
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lin Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mich- 


Study of Business 
Failures Planned 


Credit Practices to Be Espe- 
cially Considered at Chi- 
cago Inquiry 


BUSINESS failure studies are to be | 

conducted in the Midwest com- 
mercial field, where Chicago bankrupt- 
cies for a 10-months’ period will be re- 
viewed, according to an announcement 
made public Feb. 10 by the Department 
of Commerce. 


Personal contacts will be established 
with insolvents to obtain the, funda- 
mental causes of the failures, it was 
stated, and credit practices of the 
bankrupts will be given special con- 
sideration, as well as their general 
commercial qualification and business 
methods. 

Not only will the Chicago survey en- 
large the geographical scope of the 
Department’s studies, but it will also 
provide comparative data for use with 
results achieved in surveys in a num- 
ber of other cities. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 


Further extension into the Midwest 
commercial field of studies, being made 
by the Department of Commerce of the 
causes of business failure was an- 
nounced today by H. C. Dunn, Chief, 
Merchandising Research Division. Cur- 
rent bankruptcies in all lines of busi- 
ness in the city of Chicago over a 
period of about 10 months are to be 
analyzed in the new survey, which is 
being carried out in cooperation with 
the University of Chicago. 

A special feature of the new study 


‘J 
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House Bill Drafted 


To Provide Fund for 
Veterans’ Hospitals 


Representative Rogers Ex- 
pects Report in Few Days; 
Gen. Hines Gives Retire- 
ment Figures 





b thorization for an appropriation of 
$12 POO ae catry out a program of 


construction. at veterans’ hospitals 
throughout the country would be pro- 
vided in a bill (H. R. 16982) introduced 
by Representative Rogers (Rep.), of 
Lowell, Mass., Feb. 9. 

Mrs. Rogers said the subcommittee will 
report the measure to the full Commit- 
tee at a meeting Feb. 10, and that the 
measure probably will be reported to 
the House within a few days. 


The subcommittee chairman said the 
measure is a substitute for one which 
she introduced earlier in the session 
which called for a construction program 
to cost $52,000,000. 


Gen. Hines’ Proposal 


Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs, recently pro- 
posed before the subcommittee a hos- 
pital construction program calling for 
an expenditure of approximately $10,- 
000,000, and Mrs. Rogers stated that 
Gen. Hines’ recommendations generally 
could be carried out under the new bill. 
(Gen.. Hines’ recommendations were 
printed in the issue of Feb. 5.) 


Under provisions of the Emergency 
Officers’ Retirement Act, 6,751 officers | 
have been retired with pay and 963 with- | 
out pay, making a total of 7,714 who 
have benefited by the-act, according to 
a letter from Brigadier General Frank T. 
Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, to Senator Reed (Rep.), of Penn- 
sylvania, which was presented Feb. 9 by 
the Senator for publication in the. Con- 
gressional Record. 


The information is in relation to an 
amendment to the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill which prohibits payment 
of retired pay under the Emergency Offi- 
cers’ Retirement Act to any officer re- 
ceiving a salary of more than $2,000 a 
year in the government employ. The 
letter follows in full text: i 

My dear Senator Reed: In respons 
to your telephonic request the following 
information relative to emergency officers 
is submitted. 

War Department figures show that ap- 
proximately 194,000 emergency officers} 
were commissioned during the World} 
War, and of this numbe® approximately | 
40,740, or 21 per cent, were physicians. 
Under the provisions of the Emergency 
Officers’ Retirement Act 6,751 officers 


J 
Liquor Dispensaries | 
Asked in New Mexico 


Lack of Conflict With Existing | 
Regulations Claimed 
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State of New Mexico: 
Santa Fe, Feb. 9. 


Establishment of a State Dispensary 
Commission which would have power to 
manufacture and sell liquor within the 
State for nonbeverage purposes is pro- 
vided in a bill presented to the House 
and Senate Feb. 9, sponsored Sen- 
ators C. J. Hutchison, George Remley 
and A. M. Edwards, and Representative 
J. F. Branson. 

The bill authorizes purchase by an| 
individual of two quarts of spiritous | 
liquors, eight quarts of vinous liquors | 
and 24 quarts of malt liquors per! 
month. | 
In a written statement, the sponsors 
|declared the bill does not conflict with | 
| the State or Federal Constitution or the 
| Volstead Act. It is advanced with the | 
intention of solving the “deplorable con- 
| ditions” arising out of prohibition, they 
sai i 


Operating Funds 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the 
Federal Government and of Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 


MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCHES ARE ACCORDED IN THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT OF DISSENT FRoM ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENTS WHETHER L&GtsLative Bopres Are IN SessION OR ADJOURNED 


the 


For Farm Board 


- Voted by Senate 


Effort to Prevent Dealing in 
Futures Markets on Agri- 
cultural Commodities De- 


feated 25 to 55 


Stabilization Work 
Upheld and Opposed | 


Appropriation Is Included. in 
Supply Bill for Executive 
Branch and Various Inde- 
pendent Offices 

The Senate passed without a record 


vote, Feb. 9, the $1,053,000,000 bill (H 
R. 16415) making appropriations for the 


| Executive Office and independent estab- 


lishments for the fiscal year 1932, carry- 
ing the final $100,000,000 of the $500,- 
000,000 authorized by the Agricultural 
Marketing Act “of 1929 for the Federal 
Farm Board. 

The Senate refused, by a vote of 25 
to 55, to adopt an amendment, sponsored 
by Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, 
prohibiting the use of any of the funds 
appropriated to the Farm Board for the 
purpose of dealing in futures markets on 
eny agricultural commodity. 

House Funds Increased 

Senate amendments to the bill in- 
creased the total appropriations #uthor- 
ized by the House by $1,104,204, of which 
$1,084,180 was provided for promotions 
in under-average grades for employes of 
the various bureaus. 

Debate on the bill during the day 


- 


; centered around the Black amendme / 
proponents arguing that the Board had 


exceeded the authority bestowed upon it 
by the original law in engaging in 
tures transactions. : 

Opposition to the amendment, however, 
arose from two different factions: Those 
who favored giving the Board ample op- 
portunity to prove the ultimate value, 
and those who said they preferred “not 
to give the Board an excuse for its 
inevitable failure by saying that Con- 
gress tied its hands.” 

Upholds Grain Action J 

When the Black aniendment was calléd 
up for consideration, Senator Trammell | 
(Dem.), of Florida, urged its defeat, de-| 
claring that he did not believe “in tying 
the hands of the Farm Board.” He said 
the funds of the Board used on the| 
market were used to sustain the mar-| 


ket. “If they are used for that purpose, | 
they are used for a worthy purpose,” he | 
added. 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, in| 
opposing the amendment, said: “If we| 
should pass this amendment to limit the | 
use of the money, and later it should) 
develop that the Board’s work is a fail-| 
ure and does not bring relief, it will be| 
said that we hamstrung,the Board, that! 
Congress would not permit the Board a 
free hand. I’m in favor of giving them 
a free hand.” He declared that the} 
Administration should have “the right to! 
try out the plan they said would work.” 

Senator Black contended that the 
Farm Board has failed already. “It was 
supposed to keep up the prices of farm 
products and prices on cotton, wheat, | 
corn and cattle have gone down,” 
stated. 


he| 


Opposition to Plan 

Senators Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, | 
and Copeland (Dem.), of New York, op- 
posed the Black amendment, declaring | 
that they did not wish to place Congress 
in a position where it could be blamed 
for “tying the hands” of the Board. 

“A year ago this month,” Senator 
Glass said, “Congress specifically au- 
thorized the continuance of the specula- | 
tion.. I am not going to vote to end it| 
now, because it would give the Farm | 
Board a chance to excuse its inevitable | 
failure by blaming Congress.” | 

Senator Copeland added that he did | 
not want to “interfere with the mad | 
career of the Board.” 

An amendment to the Black amend- | 
ment was offered by Senator Caraway | 
(Dem.), of Arkansas, providing that the 
Board might buy or sell hedges on the} 
market to cover transactions in which 
it is intended in good faith to receive or 
deliver, which amendment was accepted 
by Senator Black and incorporated into | 
the original amendment. 

A point of order was sustained against | 
the amendment, however, thereby throw- | 
ing out the entire Black amendment. 

Senator Black, however, immediately 


o 
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66T should be our earnest en- 


that 


deavor to profit, and to see 
the nation shall profit, by the 


example and experience of govern- 


ment 


P 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 


Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Aid Idle in Maine 
State Director Points to Re- 


sults of Coordinated Em- 
ployment Drive 


State of Maine: 
Augusta, Feb. 9. 


N EVERY town and city in Maine 


where citizens have become inter- | 


ested in their own unemployment situa- 
tion immediate results have been noted, 
according to a statement issuéd by 
Charles O. Beals, State Commissioner 
of Labor and Industry, The state- 
ment follows in full text: 


Through the efforts of the depart- | 


ment and with excellent cooperation 
received from employers, citizens and 
civic organizations in the larger cen- 
ters where 15 public employment offi- 
ces have been instituted, many men 


and women have been given employ- | 


men 

Through the State Committee on 
Unemployment appointed by Governor 
Gardiner, and county groups created 
through county chairmen a state-wide 
organization has been built up through 
which a general picture of unemploy- 
ment conditions in the whole State 
has been obtained. This survey shows 
that in some of the counties employ- 


[Centinued on Page 12, Column 6.] 


Supervision of Radio 
Advertising Is Said 


To Be Necessary 


Radio Commissioner States 
_. Action Clearly Indicated 


ing Station KFKB 


"Restriction of advertising over broad- 

sting stations is advisable, in the opin- 
jon of the Court’ of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in the case of Station 
KFKB,: Milford, Kans., which was re- 


Moved from the air for these reasons, | 


deral Radio Commissioner Harold A. 
fount declared in an oral statement 
eb. 9.. | 
“Coifinissioifer Lafount ‘said ‘the court 
expressed the view that a broadcasting 
station may not bé used solely or pri- 
marily to promote a particular business. 
The court stated that Congress, in en- 
acting the radio law, “very evidently 
had in mind that broadcasting should not 
be a mere adjunct of a particular busi- 
ness but should be of a public character,” 
he said. (The full text of the opinion 
was printed in the issue of Feb. 9.) 

Commission Upheld 

In the KFKB case the court upheld 
the Radio Commission’s decision that the 
station, operated by Dr. John R. Brink- 
ley, was not performing in the public 
interest, and that the character of its 
programs, largely conducted personally 
by Dr. Brinkley, were “inimical to the 
public health and safety” and for that 
reason not in the public interest. The 
Commission had refused the station re- 
newal of its broadcasting license and the 
court affirmed that ruling. 


“This recent opinion. written by Jus- 


| tice Robb of the Court of Appeals clearly 


indicates the’ necessity of broadcasting 


| stations limiting the amount and kind of 


advertising,” said Mr. Lafount. 
“Section 29 of the Radio Act of 1927 
expressly prohibits the Commission from 
exercising any power of censorship over 
radio broadcasting stations, consequently 
no restrictions have been made on radio 
broadcasting advertising by the Commis- 
sion. Broadcasting stations are licensed 
to serve the public and not for the fur- 
thering of private or selfish interest of 
individuals. The standard of ‘public in- 
terest, convenience and necessity,’ pre- 


scribed by the Radio Act of 1927 means | 


thing if it does not mean this. 

“Since advertising furnishes the eco- 
nomic support for the service a station 
renders and makes it possible, such ad- 
vertising must necessarily be an excep- 
tion to the tule. However, the amount 
and character of advertising must be 
rigidly confined within limits consistent 
with the public service expected of the 
station.” 

The Court denied the contention of the 
appellant that the attitude of the Com- 
mission relative to the programs of Dr, 
Brinkley ariounted to a censorship of the 


no 


| station, contrary to the provisions of 


“This contention is without 


J 


Section 29. 


J 
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S CCrationed 2a, RRe Goh (Coulee eines 
Portrait of George Washington 


On 25-cent Coin Is. Proposed 


ITH the approval of the Secre- 

tary of the Treasury, Andrew W. 
Mellon, a bill (H. R,. 16973) to com- 
memorate the birth of George Wash- 
ington by changing the design of the 
current quarter dollar so that the 
Washington portrait shall appear on 
the obverse with appropriate désigns 
for the reverse was introduced in the 
House by Representative Perkins 
(Rep.), of Woodcliff Lake, N. J. Mr. 
Perkins is Chairman of the House 
Committee gn Coinage, Weights and 
Measures, to which the bil was re- 
ferred. He said his Committee would | 
consider the proposal immediately 
with a view to prompt action by Con- 
gress. 

Secretary Mellon’s letter to Repre- 
sentative Bloom (Dem.), of New York | 
City, Associate Direetor of the Wash- | 
ington Bicentennial Commission of 
1932, with an identical letter to Sen- | 
ator Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, the Vice 


x 


| the reverse. 


| 200th anniversary celebration. 


Chairman of the Commission, follows 
in full text: 

Referring to your conversation con- 
cerning the matter of commemorating 
the 200th anniversary of the birth of 
George Washi n by the issue of 
special coins, am enclosing draft 
of proposed legislation which has the 
approal of the Treasury Department. 

In the attached bill it is proposed 
to commemorate the 200th anniversary 
of the birth of George Washington by 
changing the design of the current 


| quarter dollar so that the portrait of 


George Washington shall apear on the 
obverse with appropriate designs for 
The new quarter dollar 
could be issued in 1932 as a part of 
the Government’s participation in. the 
Coins 
of the proposed new design would re- 
place the current quarter dollar and 
would be placed in géneral circulation 
throughout the country at face value, 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 6.] 


In Recent Decision Affect-. 


” 


—Chester A. Arthur, 
resident of the United States, 
1881—1885 | 
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Local-Campaigns |Senator Robinson 


_ Approves Accord 
On Relief Plan 


Asks Senate for Acceptance 
| Of Conference Proposal ° 
For 20 Millions More in 
Federal Drought Funds 


| Presents Letter 
From President 


Representatives LaGuardia and 
Parks Criticize Proposed 
Amendment During Discus- 
sion in the House 


| Acceptance of the compromise 
pegvoer! for additional drqught re- 
lief appropriations from Federal 
|funds was urged in the Senate, Feb. 
|9, by Senator Robinson, of Arkansas, 
| leader of the minority, because it 
| presented an opportunity “to do 
| Something constructive,” and for the 
| further reason that assurance had 
been given by the President that it 
iwill be administered “sympatheti- 
| cally.” 

|. Senator Robinson made public a 
iletter from the President in which 
| such assurance was given, and in 
| advising | the Senate of the Presi- 
| dent’s views, he declared that the 
circumstances necessitated quick ac- 
{tion if congressional aid was to be 
of any avail. The minority leader 
reviewed the situation that had pre- 
\ceded the compromise, explaining 
that he believed “nearly all of the 
|Members of the Senate and House” 
|were aware of the urgency that 
' exists, 

Confers With President 

The Arkansas Senator discussed the 
proposal with the President. prior to the 
session of the Senate Feb. 9, and as a 
result of that conference he said he 
favored acceptance of the amendment 
| Providing $20,000,000 additianal in Fed- 

eral funds for. drought relief... 'Phe~ 
visioh was’ inserted’ bY the conf 
the annual supply bill for the De 
| ment of the Interior in lieu of the Rob- 
imson amendment’ which would have 
turned over $25,000,000 for distribution 
through the Red Cross and which the 
House had rejected. 

The letter from the President to Sena- 
tor Robinson, dated Feb. 9, follows in 
full en 9 

“My Dear Senator: As to o yer- 
sation this morning, I am vied to cae 
firm at once that the proposed additional 
drought relief measure was suggested 
for the purpose of real aid to the weak- 
ened credit situation in the drought area 
and that in the administration of it the 
Secretary of Agriculture assures me he 
has no other intention, and that he will 
interpret it fairly and sympathetically.” 

Discussion of the compromise agree- 
ment began immediately after Senator 
Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, offered the re- 
port of the conferees on the part of the 
Senate on the annual Department of Ine 
terior appropriation bill. The compro- 
mise amendment was placed in the meas- 
= v a conferees as a substitute for 

e AXobinson amendment appropriating 
$25,000,000 for the Red C vhi 
House had rejected. ro ve 

Urges Immediate Needs 

Senator Robinson told the Senate he 
realized “we could perpetuate this con- 
troversy and probably could force an 
extra com of Congpass.” It was his 
opinion, however, t 
et ee at that course would 

_ “What is particularly needed,” he con- 
tinued, “is that the people in the drought 
area should have credit made available 
to them. The compromise will do that. 
They must have the eredit and they must 
have it immediately. If by compelling 
an extra session of Congress, we could 
obtain more relief in time to aid them, 


a 
part- 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 


Data on Wood Alcohol 
Agreement Requested 


Senator Broussard Asks 
Available Information 


All 


A resolution (S. 487) requesting the 
Department of Commerce to furnish the 
Senate with all information relating to 
an alleged “cooperative - agreement)” 
which resulted in publication of a cir- 
cular by the Bureau of Mines dealing 
with wood alcohol, otherwise known as 
methanol or methyl alcohol, was intro- 
duced in the Senate Feb. 9 by Senator 
Broussard (Dem.), of Louisiana. The 
resolution stated that numerous confer- 
ences were held on the subject. of pub- 
lie health protection from poisoning in- 
cidental to wood aleohol manufacture and 
asks that details be made available to 
the Senate. (A summary of the pamphlet 
was printed in the issue of Dec, 8, 1930.) 

Text of Resolution 

The resolution follows in full text: 

Whereas on June 20, 1930, an inter- 
departmental conference was held at the 
Bureau of Prohibition, Department of the 
Treasury, for the purpose of n= 
ing the dangers incidental to the manu- 
faeture, distribution, sale and use of 
wood aleohol, otherwise known as meth- 
anol or methyl! alcohol, whether derived 
from the destructive distillation of wood, 
Sree of gases or other processes; 
an 

Whereas as a result of such interde- 
partmental conference the Surgeon G 
eral of the Bureau of the Public Health 
Service, Department of the Treasury, was 


[Continued on Page Sy Colas 4 


















anded by 


Navy Department 





Court Martial Is Dissolved by 
Secretary Adams Follow- 
‘ing Receipt of Explana- 
tory Letter 


. The court-martial of Maj. Gen. Smed- 
ley D. Butler, ‘the officer whose re- 
marks about Premier Mussolini of Italy 
caused the Secretary of State officially to 
apologize to the Italian Government, 
has been ordered dissolved by Charles 
Francis Adams, Secretary of the Navy, 
according to an announcement Feb. 
.8 by the Department of the Navy, which 
follows in full text: 


The Navy Department has this day) 


Feb. 8) received a letter from Major 
General Smedley D. Butler, Marine 
Corps, explaining the circumstances un- 
der. which his speech before the Con- 
temporary Club of Philadelphia was de- 
livered and also expressing regret that 
his indiscreet remarks on that occasion 


should have caused embarrassment to/| 


the Government. 


In view of the statement made by Gen- 
eral Butler in the letter, taken in con- 


junction with the outstanding military | 


record of the general, the Secretary of 


the Navy has decided to withdraw the| while the Red Cross is functioning in| powder 


charges and specifications recently pre- 
ferred against him and to dissolve the 
‘general court-martial. General Butler 
will be reprimanded by the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

Explanatory Letter 

The letter from General Butler, dated 
Feb. 8, to the Secretary of the Navy, 
made public in the announcement, reads 
in full text: 

“The Secretary of the Navy, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 

“In connection with the decision of 
the Department to try me by general 
court-martial it is requested that consid- 
eration. be given to the matters herein- 
after set forth. 

“I was told by the president of the 
Contemporary Club before which I spoke 
on Jan. 19, 1931, that I could speak my 
‘mind freely’ and from his remarks, 
taken in their entirety, I understood that 
the club was composed of responsible 
members of the community interested in 
public questions, and that my statements 
were to be confined to the limits of the 
four walls. 

“This information is submitted on the 
assumption that it was not in the De- 


partment’s possession when it was de-| 


cided to bring me to trial. 


“I very greatly regret this incident’! 


and the fact that my indiscreet remarks 
have caused embarrassment to the Gov- 
ernment.” 

Official Reprimand 


The reply of the Secretary of the| 


Navy to General Butler, also made pub- 
lic in the official announcement, reads in 
full text: 

Maj. Gen. Smedley D. Butler, United 
States Marine Corps: 

The Navy Department is in receipt of 
your letter of Feb. 8, 1931, in which you 
express regret for the character of the 
remarks made by you before the Con- 
temporary Club of Philadelphia off Jan. 
19, 1931, and in whickeyou invite at- 
tention to the fact that prior to deliver- 
ing your extemporaneous talk at the 
club you had. been assured by the presi- 
dent of the club that you could speak 
your “mind freely” and that “from his 
remarks taken in their entirety” you un- 
derstood that the club was composed of 
responsible members of the community, 
interested in public questions, and that 
your statements were to be confined to 
the limits of the four walls. It has also 


@ just been brought to the attention of the 


Navy Department that the membership 
of the club had been instructed accord- 


ingly pursuant to a resolution previously 
} 


adopted. 

You are informed in this connection 
that the Navy Department cannot ex- 
press too clearly its disapproval of the 
conduct of any officer of the naval estab- 
lishment in making remarks which tend 
to embarrass the international relations 
of the Government. Such action on the 
part of an officer of your rank and 
length of service merits and receives the 
unqualified condemnation of the Navy 
Department and for their utterance, 
which you admit, you are hereby repri- 
manded. 

In view of your letter expressing re- 
gret, taken in connection with your long 
record of brilliant service, the Navy De- 
partment feel& that it is no longer nec- 
essary to resort to proceedings by gen- 
eral court-martial, and expects that this 
incident will have a salutary effect upon 
your future conduct in matters of this 
character. 





The Butler incident has been termi- 
nated “in a manner satisfactory to all,” 
Maj. Henry Leonard, counsel for Gen. 
Butler, declared in a formal statement 
following the announcement of the De- 
partment of the Navy. His statement 
follows in full text: 

The so-called Butler incident has been 
terminated in a manner satisfacory to 
all persons coneerned. Naturally, his 
friends and admirers in the Marine Corps 
are very happy that no untoward results 
have been entailed by it. Gen. Butler 
has been released from arrest and re- 
stored to duty in accordance with the 
Navy Department’s announcement and 
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Chairman of President’s Emergency Committee Reports 
Better Conditions in Northérn New England 


And in Portions of South 





e [Continued 


lems are noted in New Mexico. Prac- 


tically all Federal projects in the area 


are advancing normally, 


stated. > < eS. 7 


Thad Holt, regional firector for south-: 


ern States, reported 
optimistic tone is pr 
He cited some “im 







a-much more 


lines, notably the Ro limestone 
industry at a le, orders for 
the Louisiana State Capitol aang will 
put 200 men to work t five montis. 


Steel nail mills in the Birmingham dis- 
trict opened Jan. 12 and report orders 
| sufficient.te keep them ‘busy for six 
months. Lumbering is. at a low ebb, ex- 
cept in a few instances, where orders 
for railroad ties are providing work. 
Mr. Holt advised the Committee that 
a survey of 101 mayors of Mississippi 
municipalities regarding the local situa- 
tion with respect to unemployment and 
distress brought out that in 68 communi- 
ties the situation was “serious,” in five 
“good,” and in 28 “fair.” Thirty-six 
mayors reported that no organized relief 
| steps are being taken. Local organiza- 
tions or merchants’ or planters’ credit 
| are being depended upon in 54 places, 


| 





| 29 communities. 
| Bank Failures Contribute 


To Serious Situation 


Mr. Holt reported that these advices 
were largely from agricultural areas 
| Where crops are raised on credit. The 
situation, he stated, has béen compli- 
cated by bank failures. The general sit- 
uation is about the same “but most sec- 
; tions seem to be hoping for a crop this 
| Summer.” 

Concerning conditions in. Tennessee, 
| Mr. Holt reported: “Approximately one- 
| third of the local committees in Tennes- 
| see reported, but most of these are the 
; smaller communities of the State. With 
|respect to unemployment and distress, 
25 of the communities may be classed 
as serious, and 20 good. Of these com- 
| munities where conditions are serious, 
j13 are reported as acute. Of those re- 
| ported to us as good, but three report no 
| distress or unemployment whatsoever. 
Nine communities report no relief meas- 
ures under way; 11 report that the Red 
| Cross is functioning; public works have 
been undertaken in 8; and in 23 instances 
| other local relief agencies are undertak- 
ing to meet the need.” 

In North Carolina, Mr. Holt advised 
that “the agricultural counties are suf- 
fering from crop failures due to the 


| drought, or, if they had a crop, from| 


the low prices which these crops brought. 
Lumber companies and 
operating with reduced forces because 
there appears to be little sale for their 
products. Some cotton companies have 
reported that they will not plant this 
|year, in one instance because they be- 
lieve they can buy cheaper than they 
can raise at present. Bank failures are 
|responsible for a good deal of discour- 
agement in North Carolina.” 

,, Regarding other States, Mr. Holt in- 
formed the Committee that “among en- 
couraging Treports*from other States” in 
|this area is one from the Georgia Mar- 
|ble Company, which has received the 
;contract for marble for the House Office 
| Building, which will, give a year’s em- 
| omens to its entire force. The State 
| Highway Department of South Carolina 
|reports 10,000 men at work on an exten- 
sive road building program.” 
| In making public these dispatches, 
Col. Woods stated orally that the Com- 
mittee regularly receives telegraphed 
|reports from the seven field officers in 
| addition to verbal reports when the men 
|return to Washington. 

Col. Woods also announced 
hospital projects of the Veterans’ Bu- 
|reau are now being built and that bids 
| will be advertised for 11 additional proj- 
ects shortly. A statement by the Com- 
mittee regarding this construction fol- 
lows in full text: 

Fifteen hospital construction projects 
of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, 
|totaling $4,607,000 in value, are now 
|under construction in various parts of 
| the country, according to a report from 
Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Administra- 
+tor of Veterans’ Affairs, to Col. Woods. 
There are also three projects on which 
| bids are being advertised, the total cost 
of which is estimated at $2,045,000. In 


addition to these, the report says, bids | 


jwill be advertised for 11 
| projects totaling $7,620,000 
| within the next few months. 
| Bureau Spends 35 Millions 

|In Five-year Period 

| The Veterans’ Bureau has expended 


additional 
in value 


more than $35,000,000 in hospital con- | 


struction since 1925, the report adds. 
|The present volume of work has been 
|augmented by the fact that the Bureau 
had both plans and sites ready by the 
time funds were made available last 
Winter. 
| The individual projects in the Veter- 
ans’ Bureau program under construction 
lat the present time are as follows: 
Augusta, Ga., building for acute cases, 
| $300,000; Chicago, Ill., additional build- 
lings, $300,000; Knoxville, Iowa, infirm, 
lary building, $270,000; Alexandria, La., 
garage, $20,000; Bedford, Mass., addi- 


sawmills are | 


from Page 1.) 


000; four noncommissioned officers’ quar- 

ters, #98,008; eae quarters 

08 » Company *... quarters, 

New yorkiZ Total under construction, 

$8, 916,01 a : Mitchel Field, 16 
ion y 


S Kit sob, 48 
; Air Corps warel 


46 

ssioned u we iy 0,- 
00; al, $150,000; 13° noncommis- 
rsioned Te $216,000. Fort 
Niagara, restoration of castle, $25,000. 
Plattsburg barracks, one barracks build- 
ing, $45,000; addition to hospital, $55,000. 
| Fort Slocum, barracks, $180,000. West 
| Point, cadet barracks, $825,000; 24 non- 
| commissioned: officers’ quarters, $165,- 
| 000; 28 officers’ quarters, $507,000. Fort 
| Wadsworth, to complete barracks, $100,- 
| 000; two double noncommissioned offi- 
|cers’ quarters, $30,000. 

New Jersey: Total under construction, 

$628,000, including: Raritan arsenal, 5 
| noncommissioned officers’ quarters, $42,- 
|000; Fort Monmouth, 12 noncommis- 
|sioned officers’ quarters, $100,000; offi- 
cers’ quarters, $250,000; Picatinny ar- 
‘senal, alterations to power house, $81,- 
000; ace explosives building, $30,000; 
lender, $125,000. 
i. Pennsylvania: Total under construc- 
| tion, $260,000, including: Carlisle bar- 
| racks, mess hall and kitchen, $110,000; 
| Erie ordnance depot, hospital, $75,000; 
| Frankford arsenal, sewer, $75,000. 

Maryland: Total under construction, 
| $300,000, including: Fort George G. 
| Meade, 8 noncommissioned officers’ quar- 
ters, $50,000; nurses’ quarters, $40,000; 
|3 fields officers’ quarters and 9 company 


| officers’ quarters, $210,000. 


| Projects Planned 


In District of Columbia 
| District of Columbia: Total under con- 
| struction, $1,190,000, including: Nurses’ 
| quarters, $300,000; additions to power 
|plant, $50,000; addition to medical 
|school, $840,000. 

| Projects not at present under con- 
|struction, but for which funds totaling 
heeeaereere have been appropriated, in- 
clude: 

New York: Total funds appropriated 
|but not under construction, $1,332,000, 
|as follows: Fort Jay, one detention bar- 
|racks, $300,000; hospitals, $400,000. 
|Mitchel Field, hangars, $159,000; Air 
|Corps shop, $81,000; headquarters: and 
operations, $40,000; radio hut, $10,000; 
|parachute hut, $10,000; photographic 













ct 





laboratory, $72,000;°gas and oil storage | 


sheds, $10,000. Fort Wadsworth, 
fantry barracks, $250,000. 


in- 


‘not under construction, Raritan: Arsenal, 
hospital, $50,000. 

Maryland: Total appropriated but not 
under construction, $65,000, including: 
Aberdeen Proving Grounds, hospital, 
| $60,000; Monocacy, marker, $5,000. 
| District of Columbia: Bolling Field, 
{two Air Corps barracks, administration 
buildings, and warehouse, $240,000. 


| 


| Camps to Be Rushed 


Projects Will Aid Employment, 
War Department States 


| Construction work in National Guard | 
{camps in most of the States affording 
| work for 20,000 workers and involving 
\a total outlay of $1,000,000 will be be- 
gun immediately as the result of the ap- 
| proval by President Hoover of the first 


that 15) deficiency appropriation bill, according | 


|to a statement issued Feb. 9 by the De- 
|partment of War, which follows in full 
| text: 

The signature by the President of the 
First Deficiency Appropriation bill re- 
|cently passed by Congress makes $1,000,- 
}000 immediately available for construc- 
|tion work in various National Guard 
j}eamps throughout the United States. 

The appropriation was made at this 
time to assist in relieving unemployment 

jin the entire country and is admirably 
suited to that purpose as construction 
}in some 39 camps in 34 States from 
| Maine to California and Florida to Wash- 
{ington is included. 

In appearing before the Senate sub- 
committee Maj. Gen. William G, Everson, 
|Chief of the Militia Bureau, estimated 
jthat 70 per cent of the appropriation 
|} would be expended for wages directly 
|to the various classes of skilled and un- 
| skilled labor at the places of employ- 
| ment. 

Of the remaining 30 per cent a large 
| proportion will be expenged for labor in 
[she fabrication of materials used in con- 
| struction, 

It is estimated that these projects will 
employ a maximum of 6,000 skilled and 
124,000 unskilled workmen at one time. 
| with a total of 224,000 hours of skille:l 
| labor and 420,000 hours of unskilled 
| labor. 


In the Militia Bureau’s program no 
| project has been included which cannot 
|be immediately initiated and funds ex- 
|pended before June 30, 1931. A large 


Relief \Operating Funds - 


In Various Sections Reviewed’ For Farm Board 


New Jersey: Total appropriated but | 


|Construction in Guard | 


|the Board for doing the same thing. 
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Voted by Senate 


Effort to Prevent Dealing in 
Futures Markets ‘on Agri- 

| cultural Commodities De- 
feated 25 to 55 


(Continued from Page tr] 
|resubmitted his original amendment. 





Senator Broussard (Dem.), of Louisiana, | 


offered an’ amendment to it providing 
that the améndment would not prevent 
“the use of such funds as necessary to 
protect agricultural éommodities'or food 
Sey already purchased by the 
joard.” ' 


Senator Jones (Rep.), of Washington, 

made another point of*order against this 
amendment, which was suStained. The 
point was appealed, however, and Sena- 
ator Jones, in the interest of getting an 
early vote, withdrew his point of order. 
“ Senator Ransdell (Dem.), of Louisiana, 
in opposing the Black amendment, said 
that if the Farm Board is left alone it 
will do good. 


Defense of Board 


“We deliberately, after a great deal of 

study, created the Board,” he said, “and 
i still believe that if we give it a chance 
it will do good.” 
_ Pointing out that bad economic condi- 
tions prevail throughout the world, the 
Louisiana Senator said that he had no 
patience with criticism of the Board. 


| “Isn’t the Board composed of the high- 
est grade of honorable men?” he asked. 
“Tf we do not want to kill it; give them 
this $100,000,000, and do not tie their 
hands. I do not think it is wise to tie 
the hands of a Board that has done the| 
best it could with the situation as it is| 
now in America and throughout the 
| world.” 

Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, 
however, took the position that the 
Board is not carrying out the intent of 
Congress in passing the Agricultural 
Marketing Act. 

“The Farm Board,” he said, “has no 
|}more right to speculate on the ex- 
change than it has to otherwise divert 
public funds in its care.” 


| The Board was formed, he said, for 





the sole purpose of assisting’ cooperative | 
marketing organizations and to assist | 
such cooperatives in marketing their! 
products. 
Effect of Speculation 

| Senator George declared that it is a 
|clear misappropriation of public funds 
when the Farm Board uses Federal 
money to speculate, asserting that the 
very practice of speculating in the mar-| 
kets has destroyed the cotton farmer. 


Regarding the contention that the Ad- 
ministration could blame Congress for 
handicapping the Board in case the work 
of the Board should be considered a fail- 
ure, Senator George said: “Mr. Hoover| 
will have to have a better alibi when his 
Farm Board goes to the scrap heap than 
the assertion that Congress refused to 
|allow the Board to further gamble with 
the public: funds.” 

He contended that Congress had 
sought to set up an organization to save 
\the farmer from market speculation, 
adding that he held no sympathy for 
the cotton brokers, but rather criticized 


| 


Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of South Da- 
kota, expressed the belief that a ma- 
jority for the farmers prefer to give 
the Farm Board “experiment” a chance. | 


Mr. Longworth Asks 


Veterans’ Legislation | 














|Speaker of House Sees Hope) 
| For Modified Measure 





| Hope for “safe and sane” legislation 
in the interest of World War veterans, 
was expressed orally Feb. 9 by the} 
Speaker of the House, Representative | 
Longworth (Rep.), of Cincinnati, Ohio. } 
He said he had believed for two months | 
that there should be some veterans’ 
legislation avoiding extreme measures. | 
“T believe that approval can be secured 
for a bill’that I hope will not meet op- 
position from the Treasury,” he said. 

Representative Bachrach (Rep.), of At- 
lantic City, N. J., a majority member 
|of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, stated orally that his opinion that 
a compromise measure is feasible is un- 
changed. He has conferred with Speaker 
Longworth and others on the subject. 

Representative Connery (Dem.), of 
Lynn, Mass., in a speech on the floor 
Feb. 9, said that if the Ways and Means 
Committee is sincere in wanting to help 
the veterans in need, they will*report| 
some bill that will give them a per-| 
centage of the value of the certificates, 
eveft if only 25 per cent, rather than loan 
them their own money, and charge them 
interest. 


Data on Wood Alcohol 
Agreement Are Requested | 











assumed command at Quantico in ac.| tional buildings and utilities, $350,000; | Proportion of the expenditure will be [Continued from Page 1.} 





Northampton, Mass., additions and alter- 
ation, dining hall, $65,000; Camp Custer, 
Mich., building for acute cases, $230,- 


cordance therewith. Naturally it has 
been a matter of great satisfaction to 
me to be able to contribute my service | 
to aid in attaining that result. It would | ings and utilities, $340,000; Somerset 
have been a course of deep regret to| Hills, N, J., additional buildings and 
his friends had any result followed from utilities, $917,000; Northport, Long 
this occurrence which would have injured | [sland, N. Y., additional buildings, $910,- 
his record in the service. 000; Memphis,, Tenn., additional ‘con- 
m struction, $400,000; . American Lake 
Senate Group to Appoint | Washington, addition to recreation build- 
is | ing, $25,000; Sheridan, Wyo., recreation 

Counsel for Power Dispute | building, $60,000; Washington, D. C., ad- 


te , ministration building, $200,000; Perry 
The Senate Judiciary Committee Feb.| Point, Md., quarters, $200,000. 
9’ named a subcommittee, composed of 





Senators Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska,| 324,000 in New England, New York, 
chairman; Steiwer (Rep.), of QOregon;|New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland 
and Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, to choose and the District of Columbia, or 79 per 


an attorney to act as counsel for the| 
Senate in quo warranto proceedings to 
test the right of George Otis Smith, 
chairman of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, to hold office. 


that the case would revolve purely| Details of the report follow: 
around a question of law, and that there | 
would be no dispute as to the facis. 
entire question said, would be whether | by States: 

or not the confirmation of Mr. Smith was 

completed before the Senate acted to} racks, $50,000. 
reconsider. | Massachusetts: 


that in all probability the case would 
reach the Supreme Court of the United | 
States for final adjudication. 

A number of names have been given 
informal consideration for the post, he 


cers’ quarters and 10 company officers 


officers’ quarters, 


$14,400; 
sioned officers’ 


quarters, 





$150,000; 


Army construction amounting to $6,- 


cent of the total amount of Army con- 
struction in this area for which funds 
have been appropriated; is now actively 
under way as a part of the Army’s pres- 


jent $29,418,960 building program, the| House Committee Studies 
Senator Norris expressed the belief| War Department reported to Col. Woods. 


30-bed hospital, $135,000; one field offi | 


12 connpite. 
1 
said, but no decision has been reached.' noncommissioned officers’ quarters, $100,- 


prior to Apr. 1. 


The necessary machinery has been set 
up by the Militia Bureau and there will 


000; Gulfport, Miss., additional build-|be no delay in securing the maximum | 


employment of labor. For this purpose 
Gen. Everson has requested authority 
to eliminate, in the smaller projects, cer- 
tain formal routine steps in the pre- 
liminaries normally required by Army 
Regulation but which appear unneces- 
sary under the circumstances and can be 
handled much more quickly by personal 
| interviews. 

The National Guard appreciates the 
action of Congress in its efforts to re- 
lieve unemyployment and meet the ur- 
gent construction needs of the Guard, 
thus protecting the health and adding to 
the comfort of its members, besides pro- 
viding facilities to conserve material and 
reduce transportation costs. 








Definition of Forced Labor 
No agreement on the Kendall bill (H. 


Under construction, funds appropri- 
The| ated amounting to a total of $6,324,000, R 


executive session Feb. 9 of the House| publication and circulation of said “In- | 
Camp Devens, .total| Committee on Ways and Means, it was | formation Circular 6415”; the amount of | 
The Nebraska Senator further declared| under construction, $780,000, including | announced on behalf of the Committee.| money paid to the Bureau of Minhes, De- 
The Committee, according to Repre-| partment of Commerce, or any repre- 
of Carthage,| sentative thereof, by any manufacturer | 


sentative Huil (Dem.), 


quarters, $180,600; two noncommissioned | Tehn., was seeking a clear definition of | of wood alcohol, otherwise known 
l Another meeting, it was| methanol or methyl alcohol; and. any} 
said, will be held Feb. 10 for further con-| and all other information, facts and fig- 


“forced labor.” 





sideration of the measure, 


. 16517), to prohibit the importation of | of the United States concerned with 
Maine: Fort McKinley, company bar-, convict labor products, was reached at an| the 


|requested to make and did undertake a 
study of the problem in cooperation with 
other departments of the Government, 
but has not completed such study; and 

Whereas, although the Bureau of| 
Mines, Department of Commerce, was 
represented at such interdepartmental 
conference and concurred in the result 
thereof, it published in December, 1930, 
“Information Circular 6415” pursuant to 
what is referred to in said publication 
as a “cooperative agreement” between 
such Bureau of Mines and certain pro-| 
ducers of wood alcohol, otherwise known 
as methanol or methyl alcohol: There- 
| fore, be it 

Resolved, that the Secretary of Com- 
merce be directed to forthwith furnish 
to the Senate of the United States the 
following: 

Copies of all, “cooperative” or other 





agreements and correspondence between | 


the Bureau of Mines, Department of 


Commerce, and any manufacturer of 
wood alcohol, otherwise known as 
methanol or methy! alcohol, together 


with the names of all officers and agents 


conception, financing, preparation, 


as 
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United States Bureau of Reclamation. 


Three tunnels, more than a mile and a half in total length, are 
under construction on the Vale reclamation project in Oregon as 
part of the plan to convey irrigation waters from the Malheur 


River a distance of 70 miles by canals and tunnels. 


The first 


tunnel, shown above at the close of the excavation stage before it 
was lined with cement, is 2,136 feet long, and was pierced through 


a formation of volcanic rock. 


It is designed to carry 600 cubic 


feet of water per second. 





Reduced Tariff on Five Commodities 
Said to Involve Saving to Importers 


Products Valued in 1929 at $3,400,000 Affected by Lower |; 


Duties Announced by Commission 





Reduced tariff schedules recently an- 
nounced by the Tariff Commission, to 
take effect Mar. 7, will affect importa- 
tions valued during the year 1929 at ap- 
proximately $3,400,000 it was stated 
orally Feb. 9 on behalf of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


The reduced duties, approved by the 
President, will mean a saving of more 


‘than $500,000 to importers of the five 


commodities involved in the new sched- 


Inquiry Is Scheduled 





On Virginia Election 


jad valorem to $3 per dozen and 50 per 


Expenditures of Bishop Cannon 
To Be Investigated 


The Senate Committee Investigating 
Campaign Expenditures on Feb. 11 will 
begin an inquiry into expenditures by 
Bishop James Cannon Jr., of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South, in the 
1928 presidential election in the Senate, 
it was announced orally Feb. 9 by Sena- 
tor Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, chair- 
man of the Committee. 

This action of the Committee is taken 


as the result of a resolution sponsored | 


by Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 
recently passed by the Senate, empow- 
ering the Committee to extend its in- 
quiry to cover the period two years pre- 
vious to its creation, should complaint 
be filed by any responsible person charg- 
ing violation of the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act during that period. Sueh 
complaint having been filed, the Com- 
mittee has summoned representatives 
of four Virginia banks and one Washing- 
ton, D. C., bank to come before it for 
testimony, it was explained. 

Senator Nye announced that sub- 
poenas have been served on the follow- 
ing banks to send representatives before 
the Committee: First National Bank 
and Citizens’ Bank and Trust Co., of 
Blackistone, Va.; Bank of Crewe, Crewe, 
Va.; American Bank and Trust Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., and the Commercial National 
Bank, Washington, D. C. 

Information will be sought by the 
Committee as to the expenditure of ap- 
proximately $65,000, which E. C. Jame- 
son, New, York banker, testified before 
the Senate Lobby Committeé la&t year 
that he had given to Bishop Cannon for 
use in the campaign. 


New York Industrial 


Employment Declines 


State of New York: 
Albany, Feb. 9. 


Continued cuts in employment in prac- 
tically all industrial lines caused a de- 
crease of 2% per cent in factory em- 
ployment in New York’ State from De- 
cember to January and lowered the in- 
dex number to 75.5, it was announced 
today by the State Industrial Commis- 
sioner, Frances Perkins., Index numbers, 
she explained, are based on the monthly 
average of the three years 1925-26-27. 

Although January usually shows some 
drop in employment, the Commissioner 








| stated, the decrease this year was unusu- 


ally severe, These statements, she said, 
are based on the regular monthly reports 
of about 1,700 factories located in all 
parts of the State and representative of 
all linés of manufacture. 

Many firms reported that their partial 
or total shutdowns in January were due 
to the taking of inventories, which prob- 
ably are being made very carefully this 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Feb. 9, 1931 


10 a. m,—Representative Fort (Rep.), 
of New Jersey, called. Subject of con- 
ference not announced. ‘ 

10:30 a. m.—Senator Ransdell (Dem:), 
of Louisiana, called. Subject of con- 
ference not announced, ‘ 

10:45 a. m.—Representative Owen 
(Dem.), of Miami, Fla., called to dis- 
cuss the srompeed Everglades National 
Park in Florida. 

11:30 a. m.—C. K. Matson, editor of 
the Buffalo (N. Y.) Times, called to 
discuss a local matter. 

12:30 p. m.—Representative Snow 
(Rep.), of Bangor, Me., called to intro- 
duce a group of friends. 

12:45 p. m.—Representative Good- 
win (Rep.), of Cambridge, Minn., 
1 called to present friends, 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 





ures bearing upon the subject matter, 


secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence, 








ules, according to the Division’s compu- 
tations. The items are pigskin leather, 
wood flour, maple sugar, maple syrup, 
and stra‘ hats. . 

The reduced rates on maple sugar, 
which is the largest item in the group 
of imports, will decrease the duty on this 
commodity by about $250,000, the new 
schedule changing the rate from 8 cents 
to 6 cents per pound. The Diyision’s 
estimates are obtained by computing the 


difference in duties paid on 1929 imports | 
at the present rate and the new, it was | 


explained. 
Similarly the duty on straw hats, re- 
duced from $4 per dozen and 60 per cent 


cent ad valorem, brings about a total 
reduction in customs of about $220,000 
in this item. Reductions on wood flour, 
pigskin leather and maple syrup will 
aggregate approximately $45,000, it was 
shown. 

If the computations are made on 


commodities. from 1926 to 1929, the re- 
duction in customs will total about 


$375,000, inasmuch as imports during | 


the earlier years were considerably lower 
than in 1929. Figures for 1930 on these 


items are not yet available, the division 
said. 


Senator Nye to Report 
On Pennsylvania Campaign 


Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, 
chairman of the Senate Committee In- 
vestigating Campaign Expenditures, an- 
nounced orally Feb. 9 that he expects 





to file a renort in the Senate this week | 


on the Cammittee’s inquiry in the Penn- 
sylvania senatorial election of 1930. He 


said he does not plan to introduce until | 


later a resolution to unseat Senator Da- 
vis (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, as he had 
announced that he will do because of 
expenditures made during the campaign. 
sumupetinntimeeesndicnsdnaidan aati ced or ce 


| . c e) 
|basis of thé ‘average imports of tities 


a 


Shortage Shown. 
In Rainfall Per 
~ Acre for 1930 


Recent Rains in Nine States 
Declared Insufficient to 
Break Drought by Spe- 
cialist at Weather Bureau 











[Continued from Page 1,] 
igan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Missouri 
last December and January was the 
smallest on record. In Indiana the rain- 
fall was 40 per cent smaller than the 
previous low record. \ 

Damage to wheat already has been ex- 
tensive because of the drought, but 
there is no Way to measure it until 
Spring growth brings out the results. 

The computation of rain shortage in 
tons per acre gives pictures of condi- 
tions in all States which are strictly 
comparable from the standpoint of total 
moisture, an improvement over previous 
figures showing the shortages in tons for 
for entire States, since the later method 
made no allowance for the varying areas 
of the different States. 

In judging the effect on crops, how- 
ever, it should be borne in mind tha 
in some States where the shortages wer 


came during the crop growing season and 
had much worse effects than ‘would have 
been the case at any other time. This 
was the case particularly in Arkansas, 
; Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
parts of other States. 


Shortage in Various States. 

The statistics on shortage of rainfall 
for 1930 in tons, per acre, the figure re- 
ferring to the amount below normal, 
follow: 





West Virginia. 2,034 Mississippi ... 723 
Kentucky .... 2,023 Alabama... . 701 
Maryland and The New Eng- 

Delaw 2,000 land States 
Virginia ..... 1,921 asawhole.. 701 
Pennsylvania . 1,526 Towa ......... 689 
North Carolina 1,367 Wisconsin .... 633 
New Jersey... 1,345 Georgia ...... 396 
Tennessee .... 1,243 North’Dakota. 339 

oR a ee 1,243 Montana ..... 316 
Indiana ...... 1,085 South Dakota. 294 
Washington .. 1,051 Oklahoma .... 294 
Oregon 91,006 Minnesota .,.. 271 
Illinois ...... 960 Louisiana .... 271 
Missouri ..... San THORO 450.20. 192 
Michigan _. See ZO cs heets 170 
South Carolina 893 Arkansas . 124 
California .... 802 New Mexico .. 23 
New York .... 780 


Kansas had exactly normal rainfall for 
|the year, but crops suffered, as men- 
tioned, from shortage during the grow- 
|ing season, which was made up by ear- 
\lier and later rains. There were ex- 
|cesses of rainfall above normal .as fol- 
lows: 

Florida, 848 tons peracre; Arizona, 
181; Nevada, Nebraska, and Utah, 124; 
Wyoming, 45; Colorado, 23. 

Despite the comparatively small short- 
age of rain for the year in Arkansas, 
crops were ruined by lack of moisture at 
growing time. 





Bill Introduced to Revise 
Postal Rate on Periodicals 


Representative Wood (Rep.); of “La 
Fayette, Ind., Feb: 9, introduced a bill 
(H. R. 16974) to revise the rates of 


postage on certain periodicals exceeding 
eight ounces in weight. The full text of 
the bill follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., that publications 
weighing in excess of. eight ounces. is- 
sued at regular intervals of 12 or more 
times a year, 25 per cent or more of 
whose pages are devoted to text or read- 
ing matter and not more than 75 per 
cent to advertising matter, which are 
circulated free or mainly free, may, upon 
authorization by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, under such regulations as the 
Postmaster General may describe, be ac- 
cepted for mailing at the postage rate 
of 1 cent for each two ounces or frac- 
tion thereof, provided the copies of such 
| publications are presented for mailing 
|made up according to States, cities and 
|routes, as directed by the Postmaster 
| General. 
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[Continued from Page 1.) 
the decision might be otherwise. But 


I want to point out to my friends that 


this is an opportunity to do something 


constructive. If anything is done at all, 
it ought to be, it must be, done imme- 
diately. To await an extra session for 
this relief would be to-fail of the pur- 
pose.” 


The Senate was informed that the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. 


Hyde, was prepared to abandon the re- 
striction limiting loans to any one per- 
son to $2,000, and that every effort was 


being made to circumvent the require- 


ment that prior liens be waived before 
new loans are made from. the Federal 
funds. Senator Robinson explained, in 
this connection, that he believed some 
modification of that requirement would be 
accomplished. 

The minority leader told the Senate 


also that the compromise arrangement, 


affected only the drought areas and that 
limitation of the funds to that territory 
Yhad been agreed to as one means of 
reconciling some of the many differences. 
“Since the tentative compromise was 
agreed upon,” Senator Robinson said, “I 
have received hundreds of letters advis- 
ing me that its purposes are heartily 
approved and sincerely desired by those 
who will benefit from it.” 


Controversy Over Farm 


Rehabilitation Program 


With regard to the farm rehabilitation 
program of the compromise, however, 
Senator Robinson said that he is “fully 
aware” of a great deal of controversy 
over its effectiveness. 

“IT am not personally concerned,” the 
Arkansas Senator said, “over the ‘face 
saving’ process. What I am concerned 
over, however, is the effectiveness of the 
legislation, and if I did not feel that it 
is calculated to accomplish the purpose 
intended, I would not* yield upon the 
original proposition.” 

“IT do believe, however,” he assured 
the Senate, “that the further provisions 
of loans to farmers and farm rehabili- 
tation is very comprehensive, and means 
that if the farmer is able to secure his 
loan, he may use it for any purpose he 
chooses which comes under the term ‘re- 
habilitation.’ 

The Arkansas Senator admitted, how- 
= ever, that since the compromise requires 
security on the part of the borrower, 
that no doubt cases will arise where 
those who desire loans will be unable to 
secure them, and in that case the Red 
Cross must do its part. 


Doubts Interpretation 
To Include Food 


Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, 
expressed doubt of the Secretary’s in- 
terpreting the language to include food. 

“The same promise was made on the 
other appropriation,” he said, “‘and it 
was denied before the ink of the Presi- 
dent’s signature was dry.” 

‘Senator Robinson explained that the 
original loan bill required the Secretary 
to take liens on crops, and the compro- 
mise provision provides for liens on 
crops “or other security,’ which may 
mean anything. 

Referring to the letter of the Presi- 
dent, Senator Robinson said that “of 
course it may be said that the President 
does not specifically announce a purpose, 
but that he does commit the Adminis- 
tratiom to “sympathetic administration” 
of the law. 

Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wis- 
consin asked “if the Senator interprets 
the letter of the President as giving any 
assurance that loans may be made for 
eg clothes and other necessities - of 
ife.” 

Senator Robinson replied that there 
“seems to be something delicate about 
the word food,” but that to his own satis- 
faction he was convinced that the lan- 
guage in the compfomise “is much more 
inclusive than the word food alone.” 

To the remark of Senator La Follette 
that “perhaps the Senator could read 
into the letter something that I could 
not see for myself,’ Senator Robinson 
said that he “would not attempt to read 
anything into it. The language is plain. 
The President does not commit himself 
to anything but sympathetic administra- 
tion.’ 


Senator Glass Inquires 
About President’s Position 


“May I ask the Senator,” Senator 
Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, interjected, 
“does the compromise allow for the pur- 
chase of food, and if it does, when did 
the President change from the position 
he held?” 

‘The minority leader replied that he 
thought the Virginia Senator’s question 
was “not pertinent to the discussion,” 
adding that he was not attempting to 
analyze the President’s mind. 

“IT may say,” he continued, “that a 
large part of the proceeds of these loans 
will be used for food. There isn’t any 
doubt about it. It always will be so.” 

Senator Shipstead (Farmer-Labor), of 
Minnesota, asked for an amplification of 
the meaning of the language in the com- 
promise proposal, particularly respecting 
the meaning of the phrase “farm rehabil- 
itation.” 

“Oh! the Senate knows,” said Senator 
Robinson, “that no man is going to work 
naked; it knows he is not going into the 
golden glory of the sunshine with an 
empty stomach. He’s going to have food 
and he’s going to have clothes.” 


Declares Fund Is Loan 
And Not a Gift 


Senator Robinson recalled some of the 
“assumptions” that had been expressed 
in the Senate concerning the administra- 
tion of the fund, and to all of these, he 
said, it must be stated that the fund is 
“a loan, not a gift.” He recalled to the 
Senate that the Red Cross had positively 
stated its refusal to accept “a single 
dollar of the fund we proposed to appro- 
priate,” and added that assuredly the 
administration under the Secretary of 
Agriculture will be more sympathetic 
than if it were forced upon the Red 
Cross. 

The inquiry was put by Senator Bark- 
ley (Dem.), of Kentucky whether the 
Red Cross was prepared to “follow fam- 
ilies through the Summer when they 
have no security of any kind and no 
crops on which to give until late in the 

mmer.” Senator Robinson said his 

nderstanding was that the Red: Cross 
was prepared to see that such families 
were cared for and was prepared to ap- 


BY THE UNITED Srates Dany 


Senator Robinson Asks Acceptance 


Of Accord on Drought Relief Fund 


Quotes Letter From President in Urging Sen- 
ate to Favor Compromise Agreement 
Providing Sum of 20 Millions 


fear we will do little more than we have 
done,” Senator Robinson said. 

“If this Congress adjourns without 
some fuller measure of relief than has 





On Oil Regulations 





Industry Is Given Time to 
Act on New Federal 
Restrictions 





The Federal Trade Commission an- 
nounced orally Feb. 9 that it had. granted 
the petréleum industry 60 days in which 
to show cause why its action of Feb. 3 
in yescinding and revising trade practice 
rules should not be put in force. 

The Commission’s, extension relates to 
its initial action on the revision of trade 
conference rules adopted by industries 
in the last few years. The petroleum 





, so far been accomplished, it will in my 
judgment brand the Congress as ineffi- 
cient,” he said. “I learned long ago 
that if one is'to have anything worth 
while, it is often necessary to effect 
compromises,” 


| “If this legislation is enacted, it will 


go a long way toward reversing the ca- 
lamity which has submerged a million 
people.” 


Hoéuse Turns to Discussion 
Of Drought Relief 


Discussion of drought relief was re- 
sumed in the House Feb. 9 under lati- 
tude of general debate on the naval ap- 
propriation bill. Representative Parks 
(Dem.), of Camden, N. J., said that 
leaders could compromise on the $20,- 
000,000 amendment for rehabilitation in 
the Interior Department appropriation, 
but they could not compromise him and 
he was ready to support Senators Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho, and La _ Follette 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin, “if they start the 
battle for humanity.” 

Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, criticized the compro- 
mise and Representative Box (Dem.), 
of Jacksonville, Tex., discussed depressed 
agricultural conditions. Other Members 
ng part in the discussion during the 
ay. 

“I want it to be understood that while 
the leaders in this body and the leaders 
in the other body may surrender, they 
cannot compromise me,” Mr. Parks said. 
“I want you to know that I‘ still main- 
tain that while 500,000 and more peo- 
ple, and the number is increasing daily, 
are compelled to be fed by charity in 
Arkansas, this Government by its agents 
in the White House, in the Department 
of Agriculture, in this body and in the 
Senate, have agreed upon a so-called 
compromise that will not take a single 
dime to any starving man in my State. 

“I want you today to turn your at- 
tention to this pathetic page” (referring 
to newspaper pictures he held up), “and 
see the line of men, women and children 
being fed by the Red Cross. One month 
from this day, in my judgment, I will be 
facing that line and talking to those 
people and stating the heartlessness of 
the people who refused them a loan or 
a gift to relieve them from starvation. | 

“What is your compromise? Your | 
Secretary of Agriculture says there are 
two means. The first can be fed by the 
Red Cross and the next can be given a 
loan on adequate security. Think of it? 
Five hundred and odd thousand people 
in the State in a bread line and your 
talk about adequate security. I rise here 
for one purpose only, to say to the 
starving millions in America that I am 
not bound by any such sham and fraud 
and fake.” 


Action of Legislature 
On State Aid Proposal 


“I noticed in the press a day or two 
ago,” asked’ Representative Holaday 
(Rep.), of Georgetown, IIL, ‘fat one 
of the houses of the Legislatu\)of Ar- 
kansas had refused to pass a will pro- 
viding for State aid. Is that correct?” 

“I do not know whether it is correct | 
or not,” replied Mr. Parks, “but it is 
sensible. How in the wide world could 
a starving people pay a $15,000,000 
loan? They could not do it to save 
their lives.” 

_, Could not the State make the effort 
if the condition is as the gentleman 
has outlined it?” asker Mr. Holaday. 

“Yes; they are making the attempt,” 
replied Mr. Parks. “The House of Rep- 
resentatives (Arkansas) passed a bill 
to issue $15,000,000 in bonds and they 
could not sell them to save their lives, 
whether the Senate passed it or not.” 

Mr. Holaday asked if the State Sen- 
ate had refused to pass the bill. Mr. 
Parks said. it probably was correct, be- 
cause the Senate knew it was impossible 
for the State, “with more than one- 
third of its people being fed by the Red 
Cross, to issue $15,000,000 of bonds and 
sell them.” | 

“T also read in the papers a statement | 
that an aide of the President had gone 
to Arkansas and:found there was no one 
starving in that State,” suggested Rep- 
seeemnneye Collins (Dem.), of Meridian, ; 

iss. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Parks, “the Presi- 
dent’s aide left here, and in my judgment 
his report was written before he left. 
And the day he left here, one of the 
great citizens of the State of Arkansas 
left there and came to Washington and 
this compromise was effected.” 

Representative Glover (Dem.), of Mal- 
vern, Ark., told the House that Arkansas 
has a substitute proposition for the one 
in the Legislature referred to so as to 
make available $12,000,000 “by placing a 
tax of one-half of 1 per cent on the en- 
tire visible property in the State of Ar- 
kansas.” 

Representative LaGuardia asked why 
self-respecting citizens should be put in 
the position of signing notes they can 
not meet, He said it is proposed to 








portion as much as $300 to them until 


® "they could produce food. 


“Unless we accept this compromise, I 


rehabilitate people by putting them in 
debt. He ‘said he had a telegram from 
a relief organization in New York City 
that is spending $20,000 a* month on 
relief work, 

He estimated that there are between 


400,000 and 500,000 unemployed in New| country. 


York City alone. He said that about 
$2,000,000 a month is being paid out 





for relief in New York City from pri-| Chairman of the Committee, which con- 


vate funds. 
Employment Insurance 


Said to Be Necessary 

“Every sensible manufacturer in this 
country sets aside a certain amount each 
year to take care of the depreciation 
of his machinery, but when we advo- 
cate the same consideration for the man 
power of the country, we are termed 
radicals,” Mr, LaGuardia said. “We have 
reached a stage in our civilization where 
we can not take our excess man power 
out and shoot them,” he added, 

“We must have unemployment insur- 
ance for those who are willing to work 


and want to work, but who are forced,!rather than the usual increase came about 
through economic conditions, to remain; becausé of the large falling off in the 


idle. If we can not pass legislation 
about this at the present session of Con- 
gress, let us give it careful consideration 





so that we will be able to do something! at the 50 largest post offices which give 


while the American people still have con- 


fidence in their Government,” Mr. La-' calendar year 1929, $388,181,922. For the} 


Guardia said, calendar year 1980, $366,732,686. This! ¢ ; 
jof business warrants an increase. If 


The remedies for American agricul- 
ture, if any are to be found, will work 


industry resolutions were sifted from 21 
to three rules and related to breach of 
contract, lotteries and selling of goods 
below cost. (The full text of the Com- 
mission’s announcement was, printed in 
The United States Daily of Feb. 4) ; 

O. B. Johnson, Secretary of the Com- 
mission, explained that the extension 1s 
in line with the procedure announced 
by the Commission Feb, 3 when it stated 
that the amended rules be made condi- 
tional upon acceptance by the industry 
and that the industry notify the Com- 
mission of its action within 60 days. 
Mr. Johnson stated that the Commission’s 
action regarding rules for other indus- 
tries will continue according to schedule. 
BSc i cali leony BS seat ae” 


Box (Dem.), of Jacksonville, Tex., stated 
in a speech on the floor of the House on 
causes of the present economic crisis. 

“The depressed conditions in America 
involve every part of the country’s life. 
The magnitude and wide distribution of 
this distress tend to confuse us who are 
in the midst of it. The number of bank 
failures in this country has increased 
from 107 in 1911 to 437 in 1929, and last 
year there were 1,188. My information 
is that there are areas embracing sev- 
eral adjoining counties in which there is 
not a single bank left in the whole area,” 
he said. 


Points to Number of 


Commercial Failures 


“The number of commercial failures in 
1911 was 13,441 and the amount of 
assets, $124,517,000, while in 1930 there 
were 24,209 failures with assets amount- 
ing to $988,389,000. These do not tell 
the worst of the story of stagnant, de- 
caying business at cross roads stores in 
the villages, country towns, and the 
cities nor the widespread dejection which 
these conditions have created. In the 
midst of this, not as its cause, but inci- 
dent to it and one of the results of the 
causes producing the situation, is the 
long declime in the value of industrial, 
banking, and transportational securities, 


with occasional market crashes, adding | « 


to the demoralization and creating condi- 
tions bordering on terror.” 

“Nearly all country towns and cities, 
and most of the States are burdening 
themselves with further taxes on bond 
issues to create jobs to be distributed 
in inadequate portions among distressed 
workers. Unemployment exists in some 
degree nearly always, but for several 
years, even the: official reports on the 
subject, which I believe have, for party 
purposes, concealed part of the situation, 
have shown increased unemployment,” 
Mr. Box said. 

“The third central group in the pic- 
ture which America presents to its econ- 
omists, business men, and other experts, 
is filled with farmers and their families. 
The farm people of the drought-smitten 
spots do not fill anything like all of 
the farmers’ section of the picture. 


Farmers and their organizations have} 


been voicing their distress for years, and 
both the great political parties have 
heard their distress calls and have made 
promises to pacify them. This nation- 
wide distress of farmers has been a live 
topic of discussion in this chamber and 
the occasion of much legislation and 
the appropriation of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars by the two branches of 
Congress. 


Says Neglect of Farms 
Affects All Lines 


“The statement of bank and commer- 
cial failures shows this business decline 
has continued and grown worse through 
a series of years. The country knows 
the same fact. To neglect and discrimi- 
nate against the farming people of 
America means the ultimate depression 
of nearly every line of business. I 
threatens to enervate the Nation’s life 
and may bring a series of consequences 
too fearful to be complacently consid- 
ered. 


Personnel Maintained, 


Says Postal Official |» 


| 


Mr. Coleman Explains Situa-| 
tion in Letter to Committee | 


No classified employe has been dropped 
from service in the Post Office Depart- 
ment due to the temporary economic de-| 
pression, Arch Coleman, the First Assist- 
ant Postmaster General, said in a letter 
to Representative Sanders (Rep.), of 
Stafford, N. Y., chairman of the House 
Post Office and Post Roads Committee, | 
according to a statement issued Feb. 9 by 
the Post Office Department. The Depart- 
ment’s statement follows in full text: 

Following the appearance before the 
House Post Office and Post Roads Com- 
mittee of Arch Coleman, First, Assistant 
Postmaster General, that Committee 
tabled the resolution of Representative 
Boylan (Dem.), of New York, calling on 
the Post Office Department for certain 
information respecting the employment 
situation at post offices throughout the | 


Mr, Coleman sent the following letter 
to Representative Archie D. Sanders, 


tains the information desired by the 
Committee: 

“During the calendar year 1930, clerks, 
carriers, watchmen, messengers and 
laborers who resigned, died, retired, or 
were removed, totaled 4,314. On Jan. 1, 
1930, the number employwed was 130,443, 
and on Dec. 31, 1930, the number em- 
ployed was 129,822, which indicates there | 
were only 621 less employed at the end | 
of 1930 than there were a year previ-} 
ously. 

“The total annual rate of pay for} 
classified employes on Jan. 1, 1930, was! 
$481,149,898, and on Dec. 31, 1930, $480,- 
802,096.. This decrease in personnel 


volume of mail handled as compared with 
the previous year. As an indication of 
this, I wish to quote the gross receipts 


~ | 
us 76 per cent of our postal revenue. For | 


shows a loss of $21,449,236. 


Extension Granted Case of St. Paul 







Postmaster Is 


Again Outlined 


Post Office Department Says 
No Eviderice Found to 
Support Charges; Renom- 
ination to Be Asked 


Representative Maas (Rep.), of St. 
Paul, Minn., criticized and the First_As- 
sistant Postmaster General, Arch Cole- 
man, praised the record of the post- 
master of St. Paul, Charles J. Moos, at 


Post Officesrand Post Roads Feb. 9. The 
Committee was considering the Maas bill 
(H. R. 16386), providing that first-class 
postmasters shall not be-continued in 
office more than one year after the ex- 
piration of their terms of ‘office, if not 
reappointed; and angther bill (S. 3044) 
to amend the law regarding filling of such 
vacancies. The Committee concluded 


Representative Maas told the Commit- 
tee he had received a number of pro- 
tests from St. Paul business men against 
the reappointment of Postmaster Moos 
and after he had outlined his charges 
against the postmaster the Committee 
heard Mr. Coleman on the Post Office 
Department’s views, in the course of 
which Mr. Coleman said the renomina- 
tion of Mr. Moos was being held back 
by the Department as a matter of cour- 
tesy to the Senate subcommittee investi- 
gating the St. Paul and other post office 
lease matters. ; 


Charges Are Reviewed 


Mr. Maas, reiterating previous allega- 
tions, said the charges against Mr. Moos 
were of abuse of his official position to 
advance his own private insurance busi- 
ness and that he is the vice president of 
the insurance firm of William B. Boyce 
and Co., of St. Paul. 

He quoted a letter he had sent Feb- 
9 to Frank W. Taylor, of St. Paul, set- 
ting forth these charges: That Post- 





the day in postal work, had a private 
telephone installed from his office in the 
Boyce concern to the post office, solicited 
the post office employes for their insur- 
ance and that he had‘full knowledge of 
the making of the noncancellable lease 
on the St. Paul commercial post office sta- 
tion “which since has become the ob- 
ject of a nation-wide scandal.” Mr. Maas 
said the postmaster profited from the 
noncancellable lease; that after negotia- 
tion of the lease he solicited from Jacob 
Kulp, at Chicago, insurance on the leased 
building at St. Paul, at a conference at 
which it was agreed he would get the 
insurance, which was confirmed by let- 
|; ter with a list of expirations on which 


|the Joyce firm wrote $1,000,000 cover- 


age, including fire, tornado, explosion and 
plate glass insurance, etc. 
Assistant Defends Record 





Mr. Coleman read to the Committee aj 


statement setting forth that there are 
15,600 postmasters of the first, second 
and third classes involving an average 
of 13 appointments every working day 
of the year and that it is essential to al- 
low a postmaster to hold on, if necessary 
in the opinion of the Department, be- 
yond the expiration of his term of office. 
He said in extreme cases the Maas bill 
before the Committee would cause ad- 
ministrative embarrassment. As to the 
Maas charges, he said the Department 
had investigated them and had feund no 
evidence to support them. 

He said that it is the desire of the 
Department to reappoint postmasters 
who have good records and that there 
is no worth-while evidence against Post- 
master Moos and that the Department 
intends to submit his renomination. It 
happens, however, he said, that a Sen- 


jate subcommittee, headed by Senator 


Blaine, is investigating the subject with 
particular respect to the St. Paul com- 
mercial station and while that is pend- 
jing it is the view of the Postmaster Gen- 
jeral that it would not be proper, and 
|in fact would be discourteous, to submit 
his renomination. 

Renomination Not Yet Submitted 

Mr. Coleman said that the case in- 
volves the question whether the Depart- 


| that is good and is under fire and against 
whom charges have been filed that have 
been found upon investigation to be 
| trivial and untrue. The Postmatser Gen- 
eral, he said, felt that such a course 


| with respect to Postmaster Moos would 


be an “injustice” and that legislation 
should not be resorted to for that pur- 
ose. 

_Asked if it is the purpose to wait un- 
til Congress has adjourned and then 


|reappoint Mr. Moos, Mr. Coleman said 


that is a question for the Postmaster 
General to answer. 

Representative Sproul (Rep.), of Chi- 
cago, Ill., asked if the postmaster was 
responsible for making the lease for the 
station, if Mr. Moos had performed his 
duty and if the matter should not be 
taken up by the Committee. Mr. Maas 
said the postmaster’s tenure of office 
had expired, his name had not been 


not hold over. 
Mr. Coleman’s Statement 

The statement made before the Com- 
mittee by Mr: Coleman follows in full 
text: 

Postmasters at offices of the first, 
second, and third classes are appointed 
for a term of four years. The law pro- 
vides, however, that at the expiration 
of the four-year term a postmaster shall 
continue t» perform the duties of his 
position until a successor has been ap- 
pointed and is qualified and taken pos- 
session of the office. 

The. effect, and the undoubted pur- 
pose, of the law is to permit ample time 
and opportunity for the selection, ap- 
pointment and confirmation of a suc- 
cessor, and to provide against the neces- 
sity of temporary arrangements for the 
discharge of the duties of a postmaster 
after his term has expired and before 
a successor has been selected. 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 7] 





drastically reduce personnel that was not 
required. The Post Office Department, 
however, has taken into consideration 
that its employes come into the service 
under civil service regulations with the 
natural assumption that they would be 
retained permanently as long as their 
conduct was proper and satisfactory, and 
for that reason, no classified employe has 
been drepped from the service due to 
this temporary depression. In many 


we have changed the quota of the offices 
involved until such time as the volume 





“Nearly every properly conducted 


toward the cure of all the major ills to| business facing such a percentage of loss 
which the commerce and industry of!as this would take immediate steps to 
this country are subject, Representative’ position ontil a successor has been ap- 


we had taken other action we could 
properly be accused of padding the pay 
roll without regard to our proper respon- 
sibilities.” 








“INDEX 3009) Pace 


Army to Be Asked | j 


Test for Flying M achine of New Type 


a meeting of the House Committee on|’ 


hearings but deferred action on the bills.’ 





The House Committee on Military Affairs has directed the Army 

Air Corps to test the military value of a new type flying machine 

which combines the principles of the dirigible and the airplane. 

At a hearing before the Committee Feb. 10 the merits and pos- 
sibilities of the device were discussed. 





Activities in Drive A gainst I literacy 
To Be Explained in Radio Addresses **.,0f sergnautieal experts of the De- 





Several Members of National Committee to Broadcast In- 
formation Concerning Campaign 








The attention of the American people} series will be broadcast over its system. 
will be attracted to the campaign against 
illiteracy of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Illiteracy by a series of radio 
broadcasts to begin Feb. 18, Cora Wil- 
son Stewart, the chairman of the exec- 
utive committee, stated orally Feb. 9. 
The final talk will be delivered Apr. 6 
by the Secreteary of the Interior, Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, who is chairman of the 
illiteracy committee. 
mation made available follows: 

Beginning Feb. 18, a series of five 
addresses on all phases of illiteracy have 
Their object is to bring 
forcibly to public attention the problem 
of illiteracy and the efforts being made 
to eradicate it. 

As its contribution to the campaign 
against illiteracy, the Columbia Broad- 
casting System has made without charge 
the necessary allotment of time, and the 


Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart will open 
the series Feb. 18 with an address over 
WABC, from New York. 
internationally _known| Maj. MacDill said he does not think 
sculptor, will speak over WBBM from|the proposed combination would be serv- 
The next address will be made | iceable and it would not be as efficient 
Dr. John H. Finley, editor of |as a dirigible because it could not be 
The two other | controlled as easily. He told the Com- 
speakers are Alfred K. Stern, director | mittee that he though the use of regular 
of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, who will} parachutes is much safer than using a 
;speak Mar. 23, and Secretary Wilbur,| gas bag in that capacity. 
who will conclude the series April 6. 

All of the speakers are members of 
Committee on : 
Illiteracy. They will speak between 5:30| [Continued on Page 13, Column $.] 
and 5:45 p. m., Eastern Standard Time, 
with the exception of Secretary Wilbur, | 
whose address will be delivered about 


master Moos spent but a small part of} 


The. New York Times. 


Additional infor- 


been planned. the National 











ment should drop a man with a record | 


| Your investment will be small. 
Your per-mile cost will be low 
certified for renomination and he should | because economy, dependability 
and long life are assured by: full 
force-feed engine lubrication... 
heavy-duty 4-speed transmis- 


sion...massive full-floating rear 


axle... 4-wheel, internal hy- 








draulic brakes...48-horsepower 
truck engine ... rugged 7-inch 


frame ... sturdy single-plate 


There are 15,600 postmasterships of | 
| clutch and other modern features 


that result from advanced truck 


engineering and precision-build. 


See your Dodge Brothers dealer. See, in- 


spect and test this exceptional truck. Buy 
cases where employes have been retired | 


or have beén removed for proper causes,| /t complete with standard or special body. 





DODGE TRUCKS RANGE IN PAYLOAD CAPACITIES FROM 1,200 TO 11,175 POUNDS 





To Conduct Study 
_ Of New Airship 


‘Measure’ Introduced in 
House Held Up Pending 
Investigation on Combina- 
tion Airship and Dirigible 


The Army Air Corps will be requested 
to make a detailed study of the possibil- 
ities of a combination airplane and dirigi- 
ble at its testing field in Ohio by the 
House Committee on Military Affairs, 
the Chairman of the Committee, Repre- 
sentative James (Rep.), of Hancock, 
Mich., stated orally at the conclusion of 
the hearing Feb. 9 on the bill (H. R. 
14819), authorizing an appropriation of 
$50,000 to build such a ship for experi- 
ments. The Lill was held up pending a 
}report from the Army Air Corps. 

Mr. James told Major Leslie MacDill, 
aeronautical engineer of the War De- 
partment, that a full investigation of the 
merits of such a ship and the specific 
reasons against it, will be desired. 
Inventer’s Opinion 

The inventor of this combination diri- 
gible and airplane, George W. Hardin, 
of Greeneville, Tenn., told the Commit- 
tee that he believes the ship would be 
extremely valuable in transporting troops 
and would lessen the danger of flying: 
Mr. Hardin said since he is not an aero- 
nautical engineer, there will be certain 
flaws in the present plans, but with the 


Maj. D. C. Emmons, of the Air Corps, 
stated that while such a conveyance 
might have sporting or commercial value, 
he does not think it would have any mili- 
tary value. He said it would be diffi- 
cult to control and would be extremely 
‘vulnerable, besides being very slow com- 
pared with regular airplanes. Mr. James 
asked Maj. Emmons would he report out 
the bill if he were on the Committee, 
and the major said he would not. 


Representative Reece (Rep.), of John- 
son City, Tenn., who introduced the bill 


nnn penmarmnrtneabninnnpincnpiaais 
casting Company, and chairman of the 
committee on information of the illiter- 
acy committee, the arrangement was 





Through the efforts of Herbert S.'|made with the Columbia Broadcasting 
Houston, president of the Cosmos Broad- | System for the series. 








114-ton Chassis with Panel Body—$875, F, O. 8. Detroit 


DEPENDABLE DELIVERY 
AT LOW COST 
WITH 


1% Ton 
DO 
TRUCK 


(595 








CHASSIS F.0,B. DETROIT. DUAL REAR WHEELS AT SLIGHT EXTRA COST 
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Measuring Units 
Are Improved by 


_ Federal Agency 


me? 3770) 
World Exposition 


| On Child Welfare 


International Exhibit to Be 
Held in Bucharest From 
April 23 to May 23 


| 


Bureau of Standards Devel-| An international child welfare exposi- 


oping Improved Methods 
Of . Graduating Equip- 


ment of Engineers 


By George K. Burgess 


Director, Bureau of Standards, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 


In an increasing number of ways, the 
Bureau-of Standards is helping . ae 


engineer. The Bureau is equipp 
certify from the shortest measurable 
lengths up to 50 meters. With respect 
to angles the Bureau has recently in- 
stalled equipment for graduating circles 
ermitting their graduation and cali- 


Gration to one second of,arc (equivalent) 


to % inch at one mile). The Bureau has 
recently graduated several circles for the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey within this 
accuracy. 

As to gages, the Bureau is in a posi- 
tion to calibrate length gages, as well 
as ring gages, from thé smallest up to 
the largest required by the oil well in- 
dustry (24 inches in diameter), and main- 
tains the master gages used by that in- 
dustry. In the calibration of weights, 


the Bureau is equipped to calibrate any | 


weights from the smallest measurable up 
to 100,000 pounds, including the test cars 
used by the Bureau and the railroads in 
maintaining the required accuracy of 
railroad track scales used in interstate 
commerce. 


Measuring Instruments 


In the field of measuring instruments 
of interest to civil engineers, the Bureau 
has developed several types of strain 
gages, some of which are widely used 
in measuring deformations 
bridges, and other structures. 

There has been developed by the Bu- 
reau a new very sensitive type of record- 
ing instrument for detecting and meas- 
uring the horizontal component in earth- 
quake movements, and progress has been 
made on the development of a vertical 
component instrument. 

Of importance also to the engineer, is 
an exact control of the chemical composi- 
tion of the products used. This control 
is effected by the standard analyzed sam- 
ples distributed by the Bureau, including 
several in the domain of metals and 
other substances used by construction 
engineers. To aid in securing uniformity 
in the methods employed by laboratories 
which test the cement produced in the 
country, the Bureau has set up in co- 
operation with the American Society for 
Testing Materials a reference laboratory 
for the control of cement testing through- 
out the country. Some 200 laboratories 
have already taken advantage of this 
service through which the testing ap- 
paratus and methods are coordinated. 
Several investigations are under way re- 
lating to cement and concrete admix- 
tures. 

Metallurgical Problems 

In the metallurgical field, several prob- 
lems of considerabie interest to engi- 
neers are being studied. Perhaps the 
most outstanding one is the study of the 
wires ‘which failed in two large suspen- 
sion bridges. The problem of corrosion 
also is being attacked from several 
points of view, including development of 
tests, and there has been under way for 
several years a cooperative investigation 
as to the behavior of metal pipes for 
underground service. This has recently 
been extended to include metals coated 
with various kinds of rust-resisting ma- 
terials. 


One of the most important recent de- | 


velopments relates to the welding of 
structures, and the Bureau, in coopera- 
tion with others, has been very active in 
developing and carrying out tests of 
large welded members to determine the 
practical limits of design. Its labora- 
tories have testing machines for deter- 
mining the strength and other proper- 
ties of fabricated structural elements, 
such as steel columns and girders. The 
hydraulic compression machine with a ca- 
pacity of 10,000,000 pounds is said to be 
the largest testing machine in the world. 

One of the most important problems 
of the engineering profession is the de- 
sign of steel columns. Because of the 
importance of this problem to the people 
of the United States, the Bureau was 
glad to cooperate, about 20 years ‘ago, 
with the Column Committee of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers by 
testing in the Emery high precision test- 
ing machine a large number of full sized 
steel columns of several different de- 
signs. 

The latest tests of very large columns 
were made in cooperation with the Port 
of New York Authority on half scale 
models of portions of the columns of the 
Hudson River and Kill-van-Kull bridges. 

Programs on Wall Strength 


In association with several industries | 


interested in heavy clay products, includ- 
ing terra cotta, common brick and face 
brick, the Bureau has under way several 
programs relating to strength of walls 
built of these materials. It is interest- 
ing to note that a number of principal 
building codes in the United States have 


recently based their values for permitted | 


loading of brick masonry on the results 
of these tests, 

Research papers have been published 
by the Bureau covering such topics as 
fire resistance of hollow tile masonry and 
brick masonry, sound resistance of brick 
masonry, strength and water absorption 
of brick, weathering of brick, behavior of 
architectural terra cotta strength of 
brick and hollow tile masonry, as well 
as numerous papers on particular prop- 
erties of units. There has recently been 
installed a new furnace equipment per- 
mitting the study of fire resistance of 
walls of any desired thickness and of 
area up to 11x16 feet. There is also 
under way fire resistance studies of va- 
rious types of floor, such as steel, con- 
crete and gypsum, and their combina- 
tions. 

At the invitation of the Secretary of 
Commerce a meeting of representatives 
of Federal Departments and establish- 


ments was held last April to consider the | 
possibility of joint action on matters | 
pertaining to fire prevention and protec- | 


tion for Government properties. An 
organization was formed, to be known 
as the Federal Fire Council, to function 
in advisory and informative capacity in 
this field. Included in its scope are the 
formulation of recommended standards 
or policies relating to such matters as 
exit requirements for buildings, protec- 
tion of records, elimination of fire haz- 
ards, fire detecting and extinguishing 
equipment, and fire alarm and patrol 
service, in so far as not already covered 
by other interdepartmental agencies. A 
brief fire inspection manual is now being 
prepared, 
Items Now Being Studied 

The safety code work of the Bureau is 
carried out_in cooperation with national 
organizations and among the items of 


in dams, | 


tion is to be held in Bucharest from Apr. 
23 to May 23, 1981, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Rumanian Govern- 
ment, received by the Department of 
Commerce. 

One section of the exposition will be 
devoted’ to an exhibition of all products 
in relation to the child—as clothing, food, 
and the like—from birth until after 
adolescence. There is also to be a scien- 
ltifie section in which problems of hy- 
|giene, education, work and recreation 
will be ,exhibited.y A third_section will 
be devoted to tion. ' 
| Inquiries concerning this 
should be addressed to: “ itia Copi- 
| lului,” Secretariatul, Str. Clem nceau 6, 
Bucuresti, Romania. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Studies of Posture 
| Show Necessity for 
_ Correction in Youth 


exposition 





‘Children’s Bureau Offering 


| Posters, Pamphlets and 
Moving Pictures for In-| 
struction in Classroom | 
Posture has such far-reaching effects | 
on health, and poor posture is so preva- 


{lent that the Children’s Bureau is dis- 
|seminating information in an effort to 


|cording to an oral statement Feb. 9 by} 
Dr. Frances C. Rothert of the Children’s | 
Bureau, Department of Labor.. Exten-| 
| sion work, done in cooperation with the} 
| 4-H. clubs, the Girl and Boy Scouts, and 
|other community organizations, reaches 
|many people all over the country in the 
form of talks, demonstrations, moving 
| pictures, and bulletins, it was stated. 

| Dr. Rothert furnished the following | 
information: 


Poor Posture Prevalent 


| Poor posture is far more prevalent | 
| than good posture. It frequently is pres- | 
}ent in children of lower school grades | 
and is not outgrown in later life. The; 
| posture of the average man is drooped,| 
|with consequent derangement of the} 
elaborate mechanism of the body, cramp- | 
ing some organs and putting undue pull | 
|on others. The wrong position of the or- | 
gans frequently causes obscure and dis- 
tressing ailments in later life. 
Early Training Desired 
The program of the future is so to 
train the individual from early life as 
to prevent many of the present ailments 
which are due to poor posture. His in- 
terest in his own maximum physical ef- 
ficiency should be aroused by education. 
He should realize that the freer and 
more economical use of the body not 
only will prevent the chronic ailments 
| that may be due directly to poor pos-| 
|ture, but by conserving energy will add 
to the body’s power to resist disease and | 
thus prolong still further the period of | 
vigor for man. Thus the teaching of! 
good posture is a phase of preventive 
medicine which should aid in combating 
j at their outset not only diseases prima- 
|vily due to pood body mechanics, but 
|also those functional conditions for 
which poor posture is mainly responsible. 
Since instruction in the intelligent 
|eare, nurture, and training of the body 
| will be most effective if given at an early 
jage and to large groups, such instruc- 
{tion should be given’ in the schools. 
| When this instruction has a recognized 
| place in the curriculum, such education 
| will include among its aims the habitual 
|correct use of the body as well as of 
the mind. 
Habit May Be Corrected ' 
Poor posture mostly is due to fatigue 
, and habit. In this case fatigue has a com- 
prehensive significance—it is long stand- 
ing and deep seated. It often is due 
| either to undernourishment, lack of suffi- 
|cient sleep, disease, or a general run- 
down condition. It is practically impos- 
sible for an individual suffering from 
|mainutrition to cary himself well. This 
works both ways, for bad posture inter- 
feres with proper nutrition. Backache, 
insomnia, and any number of complaints 
due to hampered digestion and respira- 
tion are likely to result. 
| Relaxed muscles are a sign that some- , 
|thing is wrong. Muscles of the abdo- 
|men, diaphragm, neck and back are all 
| used in holding us erect. If these mus- 
cles weaken the shoulders drop forward, 
the diaphragm drops, the abdomen sags, 
the shoulder blades stick out and the 
back curves; the individual looks and is 
droopy. 
Training Methods Studied 
To stand well, the habit of “standing 
tall” is a good one to develop. e 
maintenance of the normal curves of the 
| spine, the retraction of the lower abdo- 
men should be practiced and the chest 
should be held up and the chin pulled 
jin. The principles of proper body ¢ar- 
|riage should be practiced while sitting, 
| standing, walking, or performing any | 
| other activity. 
| The long, thin child has to be taught 
to straighten out the curves in the lower | 





part of the spine and to raise his chest. | jndustrial and occupational work of wo- | “sensible heels” 


| while in the case of the broad, heavy-set 
| child, it is usually sufficient to train him 
to hold his chest up. Naturally, differ- 
ent types of exercises are needed for} 
| the different kinds of trouble. 
| 
| interest now under consideration may be 
mentioned building exits, construction 
| work, conveyors and conveying machin- 
|ery, cranes, derricks and hoists, walk- 
| way surfaces, traffic accidents, highway 
| signs, and similar objects. 
The subject of wind pressure on struc- 
tures has also been studied at the Bu- 
|reau, as well as heat and sound insulat- 
ing properties of building materials. 

A beginning has been made in a serv- 
ice of greatest importance to the engi- 
neers of the country, namely, securing 
| uniformity of readings of testing ma- 
itchines. Proving rings which can be cali- 
| brated at the Bureau and distributed to 
users of large testing machines are now 
available, and it is expected that this 
service of calibrating machines in place 
will be greatly extended. 

The Bureau for several years has been 

in a position to test current meters ubed 
in measuring river flow, and provision 


» 


make the public “posture-minded,” ac-|* 


|that preventive and remedial measures 


| fenders. 


|emotional nature, with his unsocial atti- 


| 


“Sutter Fort,” the erection of which in 1839 on a sife now included in the City of Sacramento estab- 
lished the first settlement in inland California, has been reconstructéd and converted into a State 


museum. The reconstructed bui 


Capt. John A. Sutter, trapper and hunter, under grant from the Mexican territorial governor, and be- 
came a great trading post and the center of a vast cattle ranch. 
has been made available by the State Library of California. 


Red Cross Is Distributing 280 Tons 
Of Food Per Day to Needy in Arkansas 


Clinies Conducted 
In 33 States for 
Guidance of Child 


Movement Grows to Apply) 
Principles of Mental Hy- 
giene to Behavior Prob-| 
lems of Youth 


| 
| 


| 


The application of principles of men- 
tal hygiene to individual life in the 
fields of medicine, psychology and edu- 
cation has resulted in the establishment 
of 500 child guidance clinics in 33 States, 
the Federal Office of Education explains 
in a statement made public Feb. 9. 


Child guidance clinics search for 
causes underlying behavior problems so 


may be taken by the State. 
The statement follows in full text: 


One of the most, significant gdevelop- 
ments in the fields of medicine, ‘psychol- 
ogy, and education today is the applica- 
tion of the principles of mental hygiene | 
to the individual life. “Child guidance” 
is founded upon the conviction that the 
behavior problems of childhood are due} 
to mental or physical maladjustment, 
and that such maladjustment is the fore- | 
runner of psychosis and social delin- 
quency in the adult. 


Child guidance clinics are working on 
the basis of this conviction to bring 
about the needed harmony between the 
child and his environment. There are 
today approximately 500 such clinics 
distributed over 33 States, in one year 
making contacts with over 40,000 chil- 
dren. Over 50 per cent of these clinics, | 
however, are operating under the aus- 
pices of mental hygiene associations and | 
community agencies of public or private 
nature. 

The State has only recently stepped in 
to share the responsibility, and we find 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Massachu- 
setts leading the way in the great pre- 
ventive program of mental health for 
boys and girls. Each of these States has 
a State division or department of mental 
hygiene which is responsible for the 
functioning of a large number of clinics | 
scattered throughout the State. Ten} 
other States have one or more clinics 
operating under some department of 
State organization. 

Our State reformatory institutions 
take care of approximately 85,000 boys 
and girls who have become public of- 
The ticket of admission is | 


} 





offense against society and commitmen 
by court action. 

But why wait unti 
béen committed? The child of unstable 


1 the offense has| 


| 


tudes and tendencies, his petty acts of | 
misbehavior, his refusal to adjust him- | 
self to the group—does he not have a 
right to a share of this great educational 
program? ” 
Individual work for individuals is the 
keynote of the child guidance clinic, as it 
is of all our provisions for exceptional 


For Women i 


‘Greek Junior Red Gfoss society 


Iding and grounds are shown above. 


Flour, Corn Meal, Canned Tomatoes and Other Necessities 
Included in Supplies to Drought Stricken Districts 


The average supply of food given by 
the Red Cross in Arkansas to a family of 
four for a period éf 30 days weighs 128 
pounds, it was stated Feb. 9 at the Wash- 
ington, D. C., national headquarters of 
the Red Cross. Drought-relief workers 
in Arkansas report that flour, corn meal, 
cannel tomatoes and other necessities are 
included in such supplies; it was ex- 


| plained. Soap also is provided. 


The following additional information 


| was made available at headquarters: 
Arkansas relief headquarters estimates | 
| that 280 tons of food is being distributed 
| daily by local Red Cross chapters in that 
| State, on food orders written on the local 


merchants. 

For several years the children of the 
have 
sent as a Christmas token to the Ameri- 
can Junior Red Cross a large quantity 
of currants. This year when the cur- 
rants arrived the Junior Red Cross deter- 
mined to give them to the children of 
the drought-stricken districts and dis- 


| tribution of 4,116 pounds of currants has 


been started in 39 Arkansas counties. 
The boys and girls in this distressed re- 
gion will receive the fruit through the 
county school superintendents. It will 
be added to the hot school hench, given 


|daily by the Red Cross, in the form of 


sandwiches, sauces, boiled dressings and 
pudding, in line with suggestions from 
the Arkansas State Department of Edu- 
cation. Officials of this department 
state the currants, as a source of min-| 
erals, particularly iron, will make an im-| 
portant contribution to the diet of the 
children at this time. 


Bank Cashier Expresses 


Appreciation for Help 


“J shudder to think what would have 
happened without the Red Cross,” writes 
G. H. Norman, cashier of the Bank of 


Crossett, in Arkansas, to the midwestern | 


headquarters of the Red Cross in St. 
Louis. Mr. Norman’s letter follows: 

“Situated in the heart of the stricken 
area and being in close touch with the 
needs and problems of these afflicted 
farmers, I would feel derelict in my 
duty if I failed to express my admiration 
of the wonderful work the Red Cross is 
doing. 

“In this section our farmers heretofore 
were self-sustaining. If work could have | 
been-had, they would not have accepted | 
ai 
pr 
think what would have happene 
the Red Cross. , " 

“T am sure I voice the unanimous senti- 
caused teianaial oeaniesianeadadhieamensiamasincntacntncnedemananiis 
children. It is here, through the under- 
standing, united, and coordinated efforts 
of psychiatric, psychological, medical 
and social agencies that behavior diffi- 
culties are analyzed and traced to their 
source, and preventive or remedial meas- 
sures applied. 


ospect of work hopeless, I shudder to 
d without 


‘Uniform Style of Dress Favored 


n Certain Industries 


| Adoption Is Advocated by Women’s Bureau as Measure of 


Safety and Sanitation to Workers 


A uniform style of dress for certain 


men as a measure of safety and sanita- 
tion has met with favor among employers 
and employes, the director of publicity, 
at the Women’s Bureau, Mary V. Robin- 
son, stated orally Feb. 9. 

The advantages of occupational ap- 
parel of this kind are so pronounced that 
the Women’s Bureau recommends their 
adoption and use, it was explained. 

Uniforms of overalls fulfill a specific 
need in certain occupations, Miss Robin- 
son declared. Where that need is appar- 


ers do not resent their similarity in dress, 
she said. 
Advantages Set Forth 

Additional information made public by 
Miss Robinson follows: 

Workers display no personal aversion 
to uniform dress as a badge or mark 
of suppressed individualism. It is some- 
times assumed that uniformity of this 
kind causes workers to feel that as indi- 
viduals they have been dwarfed, and 
like the mechanical processes about them 
nave become but automata in the hum- 
drum of industrial routine. This is not 
borne out by the facts. Once the advan- 





has recently been made for a hydraulic 
laboratory, in which it will be possible to 
carry out investigations of fundamental 
interest in the flow of water, and to aid 
|the Government’s field services and the 
public in the solution of hydraulic prob- 
lems relating to water flow and hydraulic 
structures, 


ception. 

In the ae neuen, many plants have 
introduced s(ndard caps and aprons for 
all employes. These are tailored with 
an eye upon utility and sanitation. The 
work is facilitated and the comfort.of 
the women guaranteed. Along with the 


ent and the benefits obvious, the work- | 


tages appear, they get a favorable re- | 


some plants also require 
on the shoes women 
workers wear. Improper shoes cause 
early fatigue in these factory duties re- 
quiring walking and standing. 

Safety Aids Described 

Proper shoes are of especial import- 
‘ance in industrial work involving greasy, 
| slippery, or oily floors. Precautions have 
to be taken to prevent falls, especially 
in canneries where the floors at times 
become quite slippery. P 

Goggles have been introduced in many 
factories to protect the workers’ eyes 
|from flying particles, especially where 
drilling is involved. 

Overalls have been found to be highly 
satisfactory for women in certain occu- 
pations. Flaring skirts billowing about 
whirling machinery present hazards to 
limb and life. Neat overalls remove 
this hazard of skirts. Some factory 
suits for women are made of khaki ma- 
terial and the trousers prevent dangers 
as well as annoyances to the workers. 

Uniform Advantages Cited 

In some plants, the suits are furnished 
by the firms and the laundering also is 
borne by them. Some department stores 
have introduced uniform clothes for the 
women clerks. It has been character- 
istic of theaters, hotels, restaurants and 
similar enterprises to require uniforms. 
Employes are easily identified and their 
work is facilitated. 

Another advantage of uniforms lies in 
the fact that competition in dress, vanity 
and other problems of the working gir! 
are removed. 


;cap and apron, 
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Photo by Frederick Burkett. 


The historic “fort” was built by 


;ment of our people when I say thank you, 
|and long live the Red Cross.” 

A Texas Red Cross worker reports: 
| “There are 1,208 farms in Dickens Coun- 
i ty, and the families on 556 are receiving 
;some form of Red Cross aid. Last| 
| year’s was not the first drought in this | 
| locality, but their third consecutive Sum- 
|mer without rainfall, In 1926, the last 
jnormal year, the county ginned 39,049 
jbales of cotton at 20 cents. Last year, | 
}it ginned 8,000 at 8 cents. 4 


“Early in January the locai Red Cross 
| committee sent out a flying squadron of 
|27 automobiles from the town of Spur, 
with two members of the local committee 
|in each car, to visit every farm. It took | 
| two days to complete the survey, as the | 
| farmers often lived two or three miles 
;from the nearest neighbor and some 
,cases were visited three times before 
the family would admit its need. 

Two farmers who needed help, gave 
| the Red Cross beeves to can for distribu- 
jtion to their neighbors. The local wo- 
men’s club helped and the home demon- 
| Stration agent superintended the canning, 
Another farmer receiving aid, volun- | 
|teered to pasture his neighbors’ mules | 
janis 30-neqe aie plot, still green witH | 
| cop from seed given hi 
Cross last Ouaber iT oe 


Balanced Diet Prepared 
By Red Cross Nutritionist 


“A Red Cross nutritionist in the coun- 
ty has prepared a balanced diet of fruits, 
|cabbage, tomatoes, meat, flour, sugar, 


lard, rice and beans for use of the 
families.” 


Dr William DeKleine, national med- 
ical director of the Red Cross, left 
Washington today for Memphis, Tenn., 
to attend the meeting next Tuesday of 
health officers from the 21 drought-af- 
fected States, called by Surgeon General 
Hugh S. Cumming, of the United States 
Public Health Service, to discuss distri- 
bution of the $2,000,000 health fund| 
voted by Congress. 

The adequacy of the food being sup- | 
plied by Red Cross chapters throughout | 
the drought area is commended by 
county health officers and private phy- | 
siclans, Red Cross representatives re- 


jcently notified national headquarters 
| here, 








} 





Typical of the rations procured on food | 
| orders issued by the chapters is the list | 
|obtained today from Tennessee, where 
|the Red Cross is feeding thousands of | 
families. This list includes, besides the 
|staples of cornmeal, flour, lard, meat, | 
| beans, etc., such items as canned salmon, | 
cabbage, tomatoes or other vegetables, 
where there are none on hand, and milk, | 
where the family lacks a cow. Where 
pellagra is found the chapter also gives 
eggs, yeast and other preventives of this 
diease. 


School Attendance 
Increases in Texas 


_A Texas Red Cross field representa- 
tive wired: “The daily average attend- 
ance in the rural schools in this county 
has increased 20 per cent since the Red 
Cross furnished adequate clothing for 
children, the county superintendent of | 
schools tells me. He asserts he could 
not have met the school situation this 
Winter without the assistance the Red 
Cross has given. 
_ “In cooperation with the school super- 
intendent and the rural teachers, the 
|chapter checked the needs of the chil. | 
dren by personal visits to homes. When 
supplies of second-hand clothing were 
exhausted, the mothers were issued req- 
| ulsitions to buy materials at stores and 
they have made garments for their chil- 
dren as in normal times. New shoes 
and underwear were furnished nearly all | 
children. . 
“One 10-year-old boy is again in 
school. He had stopped in November 
because he had to ride a pony three | 
miles clad only in shirt and overalls. 
Since the Red Cross has fitted him out 
with warm clothing he and the pony are | 
off again across the plains each morning | 
to school. 


| 


} 


| 
| 


“Lunches are not being served in the 
schools, but ave handled with the regu- 
lar food order, each family having school 
children receiving extra staples for 
school lunches, including peanut butter, 
raisins, prunes and tomatoes. The local 
Red Cross nutritionists instruct mothers | 
in preparation of lunches.” 


Seals Annoy Divers 


Seals living in waters around the 
| Hawaiian Islands are both playful and 
lazy. They have been known to bother 
divers continually, out of pure mis- 
chievousness, Often they have 
known to swoop and dive under and 
around pear! divers, and one diver for a 


|some western districts, 
orally Feb. 9 at the Bureau of Home} 


| August to early May. t 
| very months in Winter and early Spring | 


| when the diet is most likely to need the|j,16 southwestward is a gap in the Ap- 


| which, although they rob rice of some 


land traces of fat and mineral 


‘ran, and little if any in the pure or white 


| polished rice, 


been | 


‘Aurnonizen StaTeMENTS Onty Are Pre 
Pustisnuen WITHOUT COMMENT RY THE 


New Milk Tankers 
For English Trains 


Glass-lined Tanks Perfected to 
Withstand Travel at 
Highest Speeds 


A new type of glass-lined tank for 
carrying milk in bulk at express spee 
is shortly to be introduced on the rail- 
ways of England by United Dairies, Ltd., 
according to British advices received in 
the Commerce Department. 

In consequence of the new design the 
speed limit of 60 miles an hour hitherto 
imposed by the railways has been with- 
drawn, and the new tankers, which are 
longer and narrower than the existing 
type, will be permitted to travel attached 
to the fastest trains in the country. They | 
will each have a capaciy of 3,000 galions, | 
approximately 1314 tons dead weight. 

Since United Dairies first introduced 
this method of ‘conveying milk in bulk 
in England four years ago, their fleet 
of rail “tankers” has been increased until 
it now numbers more than 60. Milk is 
brought to London daily by ‘this means 
from South Wales, the Midlands, and | 
Cheshire. The tanks bear a distinctive 
color according to the railway system 
over which they run: Brown for_the| 
Great Western; red for the London Mid- 
land and Scottish; and green for the 
London and North Eastern. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) | 


Rice ‘Polish’ Found 
To Contain Valuable | 
Elements for Diet 


Part of Kernel Removed to; 
Make Product White Is 
Declared to Be Rich in 
Food Value 


Rice polish makes a valuable addition| 
to the diet, and growing appreciation of | 
this fact has led to its use already in 
it was stated 


Economics, Department of Agriculture. 
Up until now its use has been limited, it 
was stated, by the general lack of in- 
formation about it and the difficulties in| 
marketing it due to its perishable na- 
ture. The following information was 
also furnished by the Bureau: 

Rice polish is the name given to that| 
part of the rice kernel which is removed 
in milling brown or natural rice to make! 
it white. It has very high food value 
because it contains protein, fat, minerals, 
including iron, and also vitamin B and 
some vitamin A. 

Has Value for Diet 

It is a good and cheap reinforcement 
to the diet, especially in regions where 
it is available fresh from the mills dur- 
ing the milling. season, usually from late | 
This includes the | 





food substances which rice polish con-| 
tains. At present’ the polish is available 
only during a limited season because it| 
has a tendency to become rancid. 

Unpolished or brown rice may be-used | 
as food without further milling. At this 
stage the géfm and outer’ skin still cling 
to the kernel. In order to give it a} 
pearly luster, the rice is put through a} 
series of machines that scour, polish, 
and in some cases coat it with glucose 
and taleum. Bran and rice polish are the 
by-prodacts of these milling processes, 


of its.most nutritious portions and much 
of its flavor, improve its keeping qual- 
ity. Polished rice will keep almost in- 
definitely, whereas brown rice, because 
of the fat present in the germ and bran, 
is likely to become rancid, especially in 
warm weather. 
Some Food Value Lost 

Although milling removes a great deal 
of the food value, the polished rice that 
remains is highly nutritrious food, rich 
in starch, and containing some protein 
matter. 
Polishing of rice kernels removes only 
about one-eighth of its weight but more 
than half of its mineral constituents, 
principally phosphate. In rice there is a 
high concentration of vitamin B in the 
embryo, a lower concentration in the} 


part. The milling of rice lowers greatly 
its antineuritic value through a loss of 
the embryo, but rice which is not too 
highly milled may still have a little anti- 
neuritic value. 

Rice is nutritious, easily digested, palat- 
able, and a relatively cheap source of 
fuel for the body. It is thoroughly di- 
gested, and for this reason is often rec- 
ommended as suitable for children and 
invalids. A series of expermients test« 
ing the digestibility of various kinds of 
raw starches carried on in this Depart- 
ment has shown that rice starch is thor- 
oughly assimilated even when raw. 

Much has been said in recent years 
about the relative food value of polished 
and unpolished rice, owing largely to 
nutrition experiments carried on in the 
Philippines, Japan, and other parts of 
the Orient. In the parts of these coun- 
tries where rice is the most important 
cereal it has been found that a continu- 
ous and exclusive use of polished rice 
results in beriberi, one of the so-called 
deficiency” diseases caused by lack wf 
vitamin B. When the diet is varied and | 
contains plenty of milk, fruits and vege- 
tables, as it generally does in this coun- 
try, there is no lack of vitamin B, and | 
consequently no objection to the use of 
which contains nothing 


| 
| 
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government expedition in the islands de- 
clared that a seal had bitten him in the 
back. (Department of Commerce.) 
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Mountain Trail, * 
In Appalachians 


Near Completion 


di\Link Connects With 200- 


mile System Inside Na- 
tural Bridge National For- 
est in - Virginia 


Construction of a mountain trail which. 
will link the northern stretches of the 
Appalachian Trail with a 200-mile sys- 
tem in the Natural Bridge National For- 
est in Virginia, is nearly completed, the 
Department of Agriculture announced 
Feb. 9. The system eventually will trav- 
erse the eastern mountain ranges from 
end, to end, the Department said. 

The trail will provide access to splen- 
did views in the Shenandoah valley and 
the Piedmont region, according to the® 
Department, and the Forest Service is 
restoring the sport value of the streams 
by protecting the fish, which are now 


on the increase after having been seri- 
ously reduced in numbers. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 


Linking the northern stretches of the 
Appalachian Trail with the 200-mile 
trail system inside the Natural Bridg 

National Forest in Virginia, the new 
Afton-Love trail stretching eight miles 
along the summit of the Blue Ridge 
which here forms the boundary between 
Nelson and Augusta counties, will be 


|completed by the Forest Service, United 


States Department of Agriculture, in 
about two months. The heart of the 
Natural Bridge Forest will thus be made 
“xe accessible to trampers or horseback 
riders. 


Affords Splendid Views 


When the work is finished, 70 miles of 
good path in the Blue Ridge at an alti- 
tude of around 3,500 feet will have been 
added to the rapidly extending Appa- 
lachian Trail, whith eventually will trav- 
erse the eastern mountain system of the 
United States from end to end. This 70 
miles is in a region noted for scenic 
values, says the Forest Service. I€ winds 
about summits as high as 4,220 feet, 
and affords splendid views of the Shen- 
andoah Valley to the west and glimpses 
across the richly colorful Piedmont coun- 
try of Virginia to the east. Local peo- 
ple have translated Piedmont into Pied 
Mont, or “tinted hills.” 


Supervisor H. M. Sears, of the Natu- 
ral Bridge National Forest has em- 


|ployed local crews to construct the ex- 


tension now under way. The trail will 
traverse rugged country which once 
more, under Federal forest management, 
is becoming oan -important timber-grow- 
Ing area and protected watershed and 
” home of abundant and varied wild 
ife. 
The Natural Bridge National Forest « 

trail ends at the Peaks of ter. From 


palachian Trail of nearly 75 miles, which 
the Roanoke chapter of the Trail Club 
endeavoring to have completed, 


;thereby carrying the Appalachian Trail 


to the North Carolina line, where the 
Big Smoky cHapter is working for more 
construction. x 
A new trail trip lasting about three 
days will be possible along the ridge 
when the 8-mile stretch now under con- 
struction in the Natural Bridge National 
Forest is completed. Cabins along the 
trail will provide shelter, and highways 
crossing the Blue Ridge make it possible 
for the hiker or the horseman to keep in 
touch with the outside world, while 
spending most of his time in the wood- 
lands far above the settled vallegs. 


Fire Protection Afforded 


While the trail club emphasizes hik- 
ing, horseback riding is equally popular. 
The trails on the National Forest also 
serve as part of a communication sys- 
tem for fire protection, enabling men 
quickly to a 
threatened point in case of forest fire, 
One of the Forest Service lookout tow- 
ers rises near the new trail, being lo- 


| cated on the top of Bald Peak, elevation 


3,500 feet, 


The world-famous Natural Bridge of 
Virginia stands 10 miles from the main 
Appalachian Trail, west of Petite’s Gap, 
near the City of Lexington. 

Passing through the chestnut oak for- 
ests of the summits, the visitors is likely 
to see black bears, foxes, and other ani- 
There are also 


elk on the range. Lower on the hill- 


}sides are valuable forests, broken here 


and there by fertile valleys with grazing 
herds. The James River, the same upon 
which the first Virginians settled in 
1607, derives much of its water from 
these mountains once heavily covered 
with valuable woods, and now being 
brought back to good yields under for- 
est service management. Several im- 
portant cities store water which comes 
in part from the protected watersheds 
of the Natural Bridge Forest. One large 
feeder of the Potomac, which supplies 
water for the City of Washington, rises 
in the Natural Bridge National Forest. 
Fishing, formerly nearly ruined by in- 
discriminate pollution of streams and the 
use of dynamite by vandals, is improving 
in the numerous creeks. 


With the extension of the Appalachian 
Trail into the Natural Bridge National 


|Forest the Forest Service is on guard 


to save and improve the recreational 
values of the region. Several free pub- 
lic camp grounds have been established 
and the local Boy Scouts have Summer 
headquarters in the forest. 
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The Partnership of POWER 


HE electric light and power investment,, . 


or holding, companies which have made 


| possible the extension of adequate electric 


service to thousands of small towns have done 
more than build a mere physical base for the 
electrification of farms. 


By making small community electrification , 


commercially successful, they have established 
a business foundation for farm electrification. 
For the farmer to link his farmstead to a finan- 
cially feeble power system would be as futile as 
to connect farms to a physically weak and inade- 
quate power plant isolated in a small town. 


When farm power is supplied from a generat- 
ing and transmission system which is commer- 
cially successful, the farmer virtually becomes a 
partner on the power side of his business with 
all the users of power supplied by the system— 
industrial, commercial and domestic. 


This kind of participation in power facili- 
‘ties is one of the reasons for America’s indus- 
trial progress. Manufacturing industries have 
been enabled either to junk their old power 
plants or to construct factories without install- 
ing equipment for generating power. This has 
reduced the capital required in manufacturing, 
made industry more mobile and freed it from 
the economic rent saddled upon the factory 
when its location is determined by access to 
coal supplies or water for steam generation. 


In like manner,when the farm is linked into 
the power system of adjacent cities and towns 
systems organized to reap every economy 


possible from pooling the power supply of 


a great number of consumers —the farmer’s 
capital costs are reduced. 


The electric power supply tapped by the 


farmer never stands idle while interest charges 


march on. It eats no feed while waiting in 
the barn. 


When the farmer is using power from the 
plant of a large operating company, able to 
finance itself in the leading money markets of 
the world through its affiliation with a public 
utility investment company, he is paying much 
less for that part of the capital used in his 
business than he has to pay when he provides 
power units by the use of his own resources 
and credit. | 


The fact that farm electrification made no 
headway during the long years in which iso- 
lated plants of low capacity served the majority 
of small towns is eloquent of the importance of 
the so-called holding company to the farmer 
desirous of electric service. 


* * # * 
Provision of power supply to small communities and to rural 


America on a-scale equivalent to the service available in the 
great metropolitan centers is the achievement and responsibility 


‘of the Middle West Utilities System, a group of electric com- 


panies furnishing service to more than four thousand communi- 
ties and to more than sixty thousand farms in thirty states. 


The history of empowered agriculture in American industrial development is fully discussed in the booklet,“HARVESTS AND 


Hicuuines,” which the Middle West Utilities Company (20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 





F Views on House 
| Reapportionment 


Restriction on Membership 
Both Favored and Op- 
posed by Representatives 
Before Census Group 


Advocates of proposals which would 
_ amend the law governing reapportion- 
ment of the membership of the House 
of Representatives presented their views 
before the House Committee on Census 
Feb. 9. The law would go into opera- 
tion automatically in case amendatory 
legislation is not enacted during the 
present session of Congress. 
Representatives Gibson’ (Rep.), of 
Brattleboro, Vt.,. Brigham (Rep.), of 
St. Albans, Vt., and Hare (Dem.), of 
Saluda, S. C., were the witnesses. At 
the close of the session of the Commit- 


tee, it was announced that Representa- | 


tive Thurston (Rep.), of Osceola, Towa, 
a member of the Committee, will be 
given a hearing on his bill (H. R. 16301) 


that the House would be composed of 
475 Members, when the Committee meets 
again on Feb. 11. 
Vermont Position Explained 

Mr. Gibson told the Committee that 
under the Reapportionment Act passed 
during the last session of Congress, his 
State, which now has two Representa- 
tives in Congress, would be cut to one 
Representative. The population of the 
State, he told the Committee, is more 
than 350,000. 


With only one Representative from 


that State, he said, it would be extremely | 
difficult for that one Member to handle | 
He said that} 


efficiently all his work. t 
even now, with two Representatives 
from that State, he finds himself behind 
in his work. “It would be practically 


impossible for one man to handle this | 


work,” he said. 


He said that it has been contended | 
that a large body cannot function as well | 


as a smaller one, but added that “we do 
business better thaf another branch of 
this Congress.” ; 
“All I ask is that the Committee frame 
a bill that will give us relief,” he stated. 
He said he does not believe that one 


Member can efficiently represent more | 
than 250,000 people, and that that num- | 


ber should be the limit any one Member 
should have to represent. 
Representative Lozier (Dem.), of Car- 


rollton, Mo., suggested that every year | 


there is a greater interest of Govern- 


ment in business and of business in the | 


activities of the Government, and this 
requires more of the time of each Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

Question of Type 


“IT am not afraid of a larger House,” ! 


said Mr. Gibson, “but the question is 
whether we should have a full or re- 
stricted representative Government.” 

Mr. Brigham suggested to the Com- 
mittee that 250,000 people should be the 
limit that any Representative should have 
to represent, and that in States where 
there is more than that number but not 
500,000, if the number exceeding 250.000 
is as much as 25 per cent of that 
amount or more, then that State should 
be given an additional Representative. 

Representative Clancy (Rep.), of De- 
troit, Mich., pointed put that there are 16 
States having a population totaling less 
than the population of New York City, 
and that those 16 States get 32 votes 
in the Senate while New York gets but 
two. 

“That doesn’t help in the House,” Mr. 
Brigham said. 

While the House may become a little 
more unwieldly for transacting business, 
although that is not conceded, if the 
number of Representatives is increased, 
it must be realized that as the number 
of people to be represented increases, 
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Weeerd of Bills in 


Forests 


Ala. S. 102. Craft. Providing for coopera- | 
tion of State and Federal Governments in| 
reforestation of 25,000,000 acres of land in 
Alabama; Forestry. _ 

Highways. 

Towa S, J. R. 1. Benson. Submitting $100,- 
000,000 road bond amendmenit to the voters. | 

Iowa H. 114, Johnson. Creating State high- 
way patrol of 35 persons, operating under 
highway commission. | 

Insurance { 

Ark. H. 226. Graham, To limit profits of | 
fire insurance companies; Insurance. 

Ark, H. 179. Oliver: To regulate delivery 
of life and fire insurance policies; Insurance. 

Ark, H, 180, Oliver. To regulate payment | 
of fees where suits are instituted against | 
insurance companies; Insurance. 

Ark. H. 213. Gannon. To forbid fixing of | 
fire insurance rates except by company ac- 
cepting the risk; Insurance. , 

Ark. H. 217. Proctor. To elarify the lan- 
guage of insurance policies; Insurance. 

Conn. H. 969. Kimmel (by ~request). To 
provide that an insurance policy shall ac- 
company application for registration of mo- 
tor vehicles; Motor Vehicles. } 

Conn. S, 420. Relative to group life in- | 
surance, providing for replacing of médico- | 
actuarial table of mortality by American | 


{men ultimate table of mortality: 1 
to amend the reapportionment law so | y, 


Conn. S, 488. Concerning proof of financial 





}ance or through private insurance com- 


responsibility necessary for registration and 
operation of motor vehiclés, providing for | 
posting of security or insurance policy in 
amount of $10,000 by owners of motor ve- 
hicles. 

Ill. H, 193. F. W. Lewis. To permit certain 
insurance companies to write hail insurance; 
Insurance. 

Ill. H. 194. F. W. Lewis. Relative to writ- 
ing of hail insurance by certain mutual com- 
panies; Insurance. 

Me. H. 630. To amend the standard fire | 
insurance policy to provide for piyment} 
of full amount of policy in case insured | 
building is totally destroyed. | 

Md. _H. 16. Hirt. To provide for com- | 
pulsory insurance of reserve funds against | 
unemployment, either through self-insur- | 


pany; Ways and Means. | 

Minn. H. 293. Dammann‘et al. To make 
township mutual insurance policies void if 
other insurance is in force’ on property! 
insured; Insurance. ’ 

Nebr. H. 307. Clark. To compel owners 
and drivers of motor vehicles to furnish 
bonds or liability insurance. 

Nebr. H. 494. See Veterans. 

Nebr. H. 481. Jardine. To require 
proof of financial responsibility for dam- 
age caused in motor vehicle accidents, be- 
fore issuance of drivers’ licenses. 

Nebr. S. 158. Warner. To require do- 
mestic assessment associations, except 
county mutuals, to deposit $25,000 before | 
organizing. 

Nebr. S. 159. Warner. To declare com- | 
parison of policies to be twisting and to 
provide for cancellation of agent’s license 
and company’s license, if latter assists in 
violation of law. 

Nebr. S. 160. Warner. 
to deliver applications 


20 require agents 
or premiums col- | 


lected to insurance companies within five to 


davs. 
Nebr. 162. Warner. To extend to 
insurance companies the law against 
defamation of banks. | 
Nebr. S. 163. Warner. Relative to lia- 
bility of members of mutual and assess- 
ment insurance comnanies. 
Nebr. S. 169. Wellensiek. 


S. 


To amend | 


| unlawful 


| automobile tra 
s 


}for negligence for motor vehicle operator 
whether or not operator was in course of 
employment or disobeyed instructions; In- 
ternal Affairs. 


| trial of automobile accident cases by re- 
| lieving plaintiff from burden of proving 
ownership operation or control of vehicle 
{under certain conditions; 


| mechanically unfit vehicles from highways; 
Roads. | 


bility of automobile owner to injured party 
riding as guest. | 


| Vehicle Act; 
Ww 


weight dimensions and op¢ration of motor 
| vehicles. 
| 


STATE LEGISLATURES 


mittee of employers and employes for this 


purpose. 

N. Y. A. 523. See Insurance. ‘ 

N. ¥, A. Int. 627. See Insurance. 

N. Y, A. Int. 692. To require State in- 
dustrial commissioner to make an unem- 
ployment ape Y Labor and Industries. 

N. C. S. 116. Gravely. To establish a 
55-hour week as maximum for labor and 
to prohibit employment of women and chil- 
dren in night work; Welfare. 

Ohio. H. 198, Cassidy. To create a 
commission for eoddification of labor laws. 

Wyo. H. 112. Gaylord, To compensate 
workmen for time lost while awaiting for 
payment of wages after they become due; 
Law Enforcement. 


Motor Vehicles 


Conn. H. 969. See Insurance. 

Conn. S. 487. To provide that all auto- 
mobile drivers shall have two legs, not 
artificial, and shall pass-a regular exam- 
ination including optical test. 

Conn. S. 488. ee Insurance. 

Conn. §. 489. To provide for field 
days semiannually to be held by Commis- 
sioner to show how automobile accidents 
happen. 

Ti. H. 198. Peffers. To provide that 
certificate of Secretary of State showing 
ownership of motor vehicle shall be prima 
facie evidence of ownership; Motor Ve- 
hiclés. 

Mo. S. 55. Clark. To enact a uniform 
motor vehicle law, covering registration, 
drivers’ licénsés, certificate of ownership, 
proof of financial responsibility in certain 
cases, etc. 

Nebr. H, 307. See Insurance. 

Nebr. H. 325. Cushing. To limit length 
of motor vehicles, including trailers and 
loads to 30 ft, 

Nebr. H. 460. “Hefferman. To make it 
“for any person to operate a 
motor vehicle upon the highways when 
such person has in his or her lap, or in 
his or her embrace, another person, pack- 
age or other encumbrance, which prevents 
the free and unhampered operation of such 


vehicle.” 
Nebr. H. 481. See Insurance., 
Nebr. S. 181. McGowan. To rewrite 
ffic code in accordance with 
uggested uniform law. 


N. Mex. S. 42. Bosscher et al. To re- 


quire testing of lights, brakes and steéring 
/equipmént of motor vehicle at least thrée| census has been very largely an urban 
times a year; State Affairs. 


N. Y. S. 359. See Insurance. 
N. Y. Alterman. To make owner liable 


N. Y. 
N. ¥. 


A. 475. 
A. 615. 


See Insurance. 
W. F. Smith. To expedite | 


Codes. 


N. C. S. 107. Whedbee. To remove 


N. C. S. 111. Blount. To restrict lia- 


Oreg. H. 132. Andrews et al. Relative 
licensing of motor vehicle drivers. 
Utah. 33. Hunt. Uniform Motor 
Revision and enrolling. 
119. Caldwell. Relative to} 


». } 
| 
| 


H. 


yo. 





Social Welfare 


Conn. S. 397. To create a State board | 


valued policy law by pernfitting insurance | of moving picture owners. | 


companies to pay value fixed in policy or | 


to replace the property and return a proper | 
portion of the premium. 


Nebr. S. 171. Wellensiek. To provide 


that misrepresentation concerning amount | & new old age pension law for present stat- 
jute; Judiciary. 


of insurance in force shall void policy. 
Nebr. S. 186. Warner. To exempt pro- 


eeeds of life insurance from elaims of cred- | priate $1,000,000 for relief of unemployed. 


itors. 

Nebr. S. 187. 
schedule for 
children. 

N. J. S. 136. Davis. To amend Insur- 
ance Act, sec. 76, Laws of 1902, to limit | 
operation of foreign companies in their 
transactions in N. J.; Banking and In- 
surance. 

N. Mex. H. 90. Patton. To define fra- 
ternal benefit societies, providing lodge! 
system and representative form of govern- | 
ment, granting members right to designate 
on beneficiaries; Judiciary. 

N. Y. S. 359. Berg. To provide com- 
pensation for personal injury or death re- 
sulting from operation of motor .vehicles 
and requiring owners to be insured; Insur- | 


| 
‘ 


7. Warner. To establish a 
insurance on the lives of 


bureau under State Superigtendent of Pub- 
lic Instru 
Oss ee 


from 70 to 60 years the age when old age 
relief begins; 


an old age pension system for persons over 
70; State Affairs. 


| ports to State Tax Commission of gasoline 
| and 
Finance and Taxation. 


}on soft drinks; 


Conn. 429. To create a State horse | 


Md. H. 18. Hofferbert. To substitute 


Nebr. H. 376. Van Fleet. To appro- 


Nebr. H. 378 To create a child welfare | 


ction. 


A. Int. 653. Doyle. To reduce 


Ways and Means. 


Tex. S. 173. Holbrook et al. To provide 


| 


Taxation 
Craft. Providing for re- 


Ala. §. 100. | 





lubricating oil shipped into State; | 
Ark. 
malt; 


Ark. 


S. 230. Milum. Imposing tax _on | 
Revenue and Taxation, | 

H. 236. Lawrence. Levying a tax 
Education. 


}equalled by that of Keene with an in- | 


‘Census Growth 
More Rapid in 


Increase of 5 Per Cent Is 
Shown for Decade, High- 


est Rate of Expansion for | 


Present Century 


New Hampshire, or the “Granite 
State” in the 10 years previdus to Apr. 
1, 1930, showed a population gain of 5 
per cent, which is the largest increase 
that State has had in this century, the 
Bureau .of the Census announced re- 
cently. The announcement follows in 
full text: 

Final - population «figures. for New 
Hampshire have just been issued by the 
Bureau of the Census in bulletin form. 
The total population is fixed’ at 465,293, 
which represents a gain of 22,210, or 5.0 
per cent, as compared with the popu-| 
lation at the census of 1920. This is the 
largest increase shown by the “Granite 
State” since the decade 1890 to 1900, 
when the increase was 9.3 per cent. 

Data From First Census 

On the date of: fhe first census, 140 
years ago, the population of New Hamp- 
shire was returned as 141,885, and on 
| this basis the State was allotted four 
; Representatives in Congress. This rep- 
; resentation was increase to five in 1800) 
rand six in 1810, but after 1830 the 
|more rapid growth of other States re- 
| sulted jn a gradual reduction in the num- 
|ber of Representatives until 1880 when | 
| the present apportionment of two was 
j reached. At eyery. enumeration since 
1790, except that of 1870, New Hamp- 
shifé has shown a consistent and steady | 
increase in population, although, as com- | 
pared with many of its sister States, the 
decennial increases have often been 
small. Its-population of 51.5 per square 
mile is well*above the average for the 


48 State ; 
The gréwth of the State since the first 





growth. The population of the nine larg- 
est cities combined has increased more 
than 200,000 in 140 years, as compared 
with an increase of 324,000 for the en- | 
tire State. Even though Manchester, the | 
‘largest city, showed a slight decrease | 
in population between 1920 and 1930, 
the combined population of the nine 
largest cities increased 14,673, or 7.2 | 
per cent, while the smaller cities and 
rural towns in the State increased only 
7,537, or 3.1 per cent. . 
Declines in Small Towns 

In most of the small country towns 
of the State, the population has been 
declining for many years. There are} 
146 towns in the State having popula- 
tions of less than 1,000 each, and in 99 
of these towns the population decreased | 
during the last 10 years, while in only 
47 has the population increased. Even | 
this is a better showing than that made | 
in the previous decade, 1910 to 1920, 
when 126 of those towns declined and | 
only 20 increased in population. 

The relative rank of the first five 
cities, Manchester, Nashua, Concord, ! 





racing commission for regulation of legal-| Berlin, and Portsmouth, is anchanged by | 
ized betting on horse racing. 


the new population figures, but Keene | 
has displaced Dover as the sixth city in 
the State. Laconia remains in eighth 
place, with Rochester ninth. Berlin, | 
with an increase from 16,104 to 20,018, 
was the fastest growing city~in. New | 
Hampshire between 1920 and 1930, its 
increase amounting to 24,3 per» cent. 
This rapid rate of growth is almost 
crease of 25.0 per cent: Ey 

Of the 10 counties of New Hampshire, 
Sullivan County showed the most rapid 
rate of growth between 1920 and 1930. 
Its increase was from 20,922.t0 24,286, 
or 16.1 per cent. Carroll County de- 
creased from 15,017 to 14,277, a loss of | 
4.9 per cent. The counties bordering on 
the Connecticut River, Cheshire, Sulli- 
van, Grafton and Coos, and the central 


|counties of Merrimack and Belknap, in- | 4. 


New Hampshire 


anemone 


In the CONG 
UNITED 


© The Senate 


THE Senate convened at noon, Feb. 9, 4 
with the independent offices appro- 
priation bill as the unfinished business. 
Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsyl- 
vania, presented for publication in The 
Congressional Record a letter from 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs regarding the number of emer- 


gency officers receiving retired pay. 
(Detailed discussion on page 1.) 


Senator Caraway (Dem.), of Arkan- 
sas, sought to secure an agreement for 
discharge of the Finance Committee 
from further consideration of his bill 
providing payment in full-face value of 
veterans’ adjusted compensation cer- 
tificates. The matter was left pending, 
awaiting action by the House Commit- 
tee considering similar legislation. 

Senator Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama, 
commended the action taken in can- 
celling the.courtmartial for Maj. Gen. 
Smedley D. Butler. (Detailed discus- 
sion page 2.) 

The Black amendment to the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation _ bill, 
which would prohibit use of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board appropriation for 
dealing in the grain and cotton mar- 
kets, was opposed by Senators Tram- 


‘© The House of R 


HE House met at noon Feb. 9. Rep- + 

resentative French (Rep.), of Mos- 
cow, Idaho, reported from the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations the naval ap- 
propriation bill (H. R. 16969) and 
asked. immediate consideration. The 
House resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole, with Representative 
Hoch (Rep.), of Marion, Kans., in the 
chair. 

_The general debate on the bill began. 
(Summary of the naval bill is printed 
on page 1.) Under latitude of general 
debate the discussion began with 
speeches on drought and agricultural 
conditions. (Discrtssion is printed on 
page 1.) 

Majority Leader Tilson presented a 
statement regarding the record of his 
brother, Judge W. J. Tilson, of the 
United States Customs Court. 

Representatives Clarke (Rep.), of 
Fraser, N. Y., and Almon (Dem.), of 
Tuscumbia, Ala., discussed increased 
loans to World War veterans. Other 
members spoke on a variety of sub- 
jects. 

Representative Box (Dem.), of Jack- 
sonville, Tex., addressed the House for 
one hour on agricultural conditions 
throughout the country. (Discussion 
of this will be found on page 1.) 
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Proceedings of February 9, 1931 


a 


mel (Dem.), of Florida, and Norris 
(Rep.), of Nebraska. 

Senator Caraway proposed an amend- 
ment to the Black amendment which 
would permit the Farm Board to en- 
gage in buying and selling for future 
delivery but not in short selling. (Dis- 
cussion on page 1.) 

Senator Black accepted the Caraway 
amendment, which was incorporated 
into the original Black amendment. 

A point of order against the revised 
amendment...was. sustained, and the 
amendment was thrown out. 

Senator Black thereupon. resub- 
mitted his original amendment, and 
an amendment by Senator Broussard 
(Dem.), of Louisiana, was offered to 
allow the Farm Board to use the funds 
in the protection of any agricultural 
commodities already purchased by the 
Board. 

The Senate then passed the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill with- 
out a record vote. 

On the motion of Senator Smoot 
(Rep.), of Utah, the conference re- 
port on the Interior appropriation bill, 
carrying the compromise $20,000,000 
appropriation for relief, was made the 
unfinished business, and the Senate at 
5:15 p. m. recessed until noon Feb. 10. 


epresentatives © 


Delegate Sutherland (Rep.), of 
Juneau, Alaska, spoke on need of an 
oil embargo. 

Representative Strong (Rep.), of 
Blue Rapids, Kans., told the House that 
it will be practically impossible to 
have a tariff bill at this session, but a 
bill should be passed which would 
place an embargo on oil. 

Representative Eaton (Rep.), of 
Denver, Colo., spoke on oil shale lands. 

Representative Connery spoke on 
veterans’ compensation and affairs in 
the Veterans’ Bureau. 

Representative McSwain (Dem.), of 
Greenville, S. C., congratulated the 
Navy Department for dropping the 


‘charges against Major General Butler. 


Representative Sears (Rep.), of 
Omaha, Nebr., explained whaty benefit 
could be derived if reservoirs were 
placed on the tributaries of the Missis- 
sippi River to hold back the waters 
during flood seasons and release them 
during drought seasons. 

The Committee of the Whole arose 
reporting that no conclusion had been 
reached on the bill, and the House at 


= p. m. adjourned until noon Feb, 


cord of 


BILLS IN CONGRESS 


New Measures 


Introduced 


Changes in Status 


Appropriation Bills 
Changes in Status: 

H. R, 16969. Navy Dept. Reptd. to H. Feb. 
9, 1931. | 
Aviation 

Changes‘ in Status: 

H. R. 14043. To lease Governors Is., Mass., | J 
to city of Boston, Mass. Reptd. to H. Jan. | 
29, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 2. Passed S. Feb,| 


1 


maintenance of outdoor 


forms of exterior advertising in Distr. Col. 
Passed 


Ave. Passed S. May 8, 


a 


signs and 


S. Apr. 17. Reptd. to H. Jan. 22, 
931. Passed H. Feb. 7. 


Bills and Resolutions 


other | 


S. 4211. To abolish grade crossing on Mich, | 


1930. Reptd. to H. 


e. 11, 1930. Passed H. Feb. 7, 1931. 


S. 5629. Regulation of business of making | 


Approved Feb. 7. loo in Distr. of Col. Reptd. to S. Feb. 9, | 


Presenten Herew. Bewe 
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x 
Signed by the President 


President Hoover, it was announced at 
the White House on Feb. 9, has ap- 
proved bills recently passed by Con- 
gress as follows: 

Feb. 6 ’ 

H. R. 2936. An act to provide for a ‘pre- 
liminary examination of the Tittabawassee 
and Chippewa rivers, Michigan, and San 
Juan River, New Mexico, with a view to 
the prevention and control of floods. ; 

H. R. 15592, An act making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in certain ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1931, and for prior fiscal years, to 
provide urgent supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and 


for other purposes. 

S. 4944. "i act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction 
of a bridge across the Potomac River at or 
near Dahigren, Va. 

S. 5319, An act to grant the consent of 
Congress to the Highway Department of 
the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge 
across the French Broad River on the pro- 
posed Morristown-Newport Road between 
Jefferson and Cocke counties, Tenn. 

S. 5360. An act to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction 
of a bridge across the Missouri River at 
or near Randolph, Mo. 


Feb. 7 


S. 4665. An act extending the times for 
commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Ohio River at 
Sistersville, Tyler County, W. Va. 

H. R. 14043. An act to. authorize the 
Secretary of War to lease Governors 
Island, Mass., to the City of Boston, Mass., 
and for other purposes. 

H. R. 2335. An act providing for the 


promotion of Chief Boatswain Edwar 
Sweeney, U. S. N., retired, to the rank f 
lieutenant (junior grade) on the retir@d 
list of the Navy. “¥ 


Committee Sends Group 
Of Nominations to Senate 


The Senate Judiciary Committee Feb. 
9 ordered favorably reported to the Sen- 
ate these nominations: Eu 

D. Lawrence Groner, of Virginia, to be 
Associate Justice, District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals. 

Walter H. Evans, of Oregon, to be 
judge of the Customs Court. f 

Charles F. Parsons, to be Associate 
Justice, Supreme Court of Hawaii. Al- 
bert M..Cristy, to be second judge, first 
circuit of Hawaii. 

Alf O. Meloy, to be Marshal, Southern 
District of Indiana. 

Bernard Anderson, to be marshal, Dis- 


| trict of Minnesota. 


‘United States Marshgls 


Nominated by President 


President Hoover on Feb. 7 sent to the 
Senate for confirmation nomination of 
United States marshals as follows: 

Northern District of New York: William 
N. Cromie of New York, vice Clarence W. 
Weaver. 

Southern District of New York: 
mond J. Mulligan of New York. 

District of Idaho: Angus Sutherland of 


Ray- 


| Idaho, vice R. B. McCutcheon. 


|Senate Inquiry Proposed 


On Several Postal Questions 


An investigation relating to air mail 
and ocean mail contracts and: the neces- 
sity for increasing parcel post rates is 
provided in a resolution (S. Res. 436) in- 
troduced in the Senate Feb. 9 by Senator 
McKellar (Dem.), ‘of Tennessee. The 
resolution provides also that investiga- 
tion be made as tothe use of mail t bes 
in cities, and erection of post office build- 
ings in small towns. 


Cutter “Bear.” Reptd. to H. Jan. 13, 19316 

Passed H. Feb. 2. Reptd. to S. Feb. 7. 
Parks 

Changes in Status: 

S. 6092. To transfer forest lands and create 
Mount Rushmore Reservations. Rept. to S, 
Feb. 9, 1931. 

Patriotic Observantes: Assns. 
Bills Introduced: ; 

H. J. Res. 493. Ludlow. To proclaim Oct, 
11, 1931, General Pulaski’s memorial day; 
Judiciary. 


the work of each Representative becomes 
less efficient, Mr. Hare asserted. 
The secretaries of the Representatives 


ance. 
N. Y. A. 401. Alterman. 
accident and health policies in force for 


' creased faster than the State as a whole, Bridges 


i Changes in Status: 
|while the counties of Hillsborough, 


S. 6023. Exempt from taxation propert of 





Ark. H. 185. Feinberg. Regulating sale 


H. R. 12169. To amend act entitled “An | 
of soft drinks and levying a tax on same; 


Bills Introduced: ; ; 
act to regulate practice of healing art to 


To provide | 
H. R. 16950. Wilson. Boeuf River, Buckner, 


can do much of the work, but the Mem- | 
ber must be familiar with prattically | 
every transaction that goes through his | 
office in order to be efficient, he said. 

Representatives from the rural dis- 
tricts must represent their people indi- 
vidually, while those from the cities! 
often can represent ‘their c8nstituengs 
collectively, Mr. Hare said. The prob- 
lems of Congressmen from the rural dis- 
tricts are more varied today, and they 
are constantly increasing because of the 
increased interest rural people are tak- 
ing in the activities of Congress, and 
this interest should be encouraged, Mr. | 
Hare said. As a result of this increased 
interest, these people are demanding 
more efficient representation. “If these 
people feel that their Representatives are | 
representing for the country as a whole 
rather than representing for the indi- 
viduals, then this interest would begin| 
to disappear,” he told the Committee. 

Representative McLeod (Rep.), of De- 
troit, Mich., ranking minority member 
of the Committee, also made public the 
following statement: 

Delay Is Charged 

Repeated attempts to force this Com- 
mittee to report out a new bill on re- 
apportionment when there is a sound act 
now in effect, upon which a number of | 
State legislatures are working to base | 
State redistricting acts, constitute noth- 
ing more than dilatory tactics designed 
to delay and interfere as much as pos- 
sible with an orderly return to constitu- 
tional government, through a ,veappor- 
tionment of the seats the House of 
Representatives. 

Nothing could be gained by anybody 
in having such a bill reported. No one! 
seriously considers that such a bill could 
pass through the legislative procedure 
and become a law during the short time 
remaining before adjournment. The con- 
sideration of su¢h a bill on the floor of 
the House or Senate could only serve to 
reopen the question of increasing the | 
size of the House, in the face of which' 
Congress was held weak and _ helpless 
during the decade from 1920 to 1930. 
The first session of the’ 71st Congress, | 
the same that is now sitting, finally set- | 
tled this question, with the aid of a! 
powerful unofficial reapportionment bloc, ; 
of which I had the honor to be elected | 
chairman and floor leader. This Con-| 
gress has leét no doubt in the mind of | 
anyone that it is opposed to increasing | 
the membership of the House. Certainly, 
it is entirely beyond reason that Congress | 
would increase the membership of the 
House by 102, that is, to total of 537 in-| 
stead of the present number 435, which} 
is the increase that would be necessary | 
to prevent any State from losing a seat 
which it now holds. 

The Representatives from the South | 
should remember that they are living in 
a “glass house,” 
molished by the enforcement of 
Fourteenth Amendment. If they 
sist in trying to deprive the more rapidly 
growing States of their rightful repre- 
sentation southern Members will very 
probably live to regret their move. 


the 


whieh can easily be de- | 


per- | 


three years may not be cancelled if pre- 
mium is paid, except for good regson ap- 
proved by Superintendent; permits addi- 
tignal premium on filing rate schedule; In- | 
surance. | 

N. Y. A@ 402. Alterman. To permit 
court, where judgment is rendered for! 
plaintiff in action to recover amount of 
life insurance policy, to give additional 
allowance not exceeding 15 per cent thereof. | 

N. Y. A. 475. Pack. To provide com-| 
pensation for personal injury or death re- 
sulting from operation of motor vehicle 
and ‘requiring all owners to be insured; | 
Insurance. | 

N. ¥. A. 523. Cullen. To establish a 
division ofginemployment insurance in State 
Labor Department, requiring employers of 
10 or more persons at weekly wage not 
exceeding $3,000 each to insure employes 
against unemployment through self insur- | 
ence, private insurance companies or State 
fund; Labor. 

N. Y_ A. Int. 627. Cuvillier. To create 
a manadatory unemployment reserve fund, | 
employers to contribute at rate of 1% per | 
cent of wages of employes; Judiciary. | 

N.Y. A, Int. 696. Stevenson. | Relative 
to power of cooperative fire insurance cor- | 
porations doing business on assessment | 
plan to borrow money to pay losses and ex. | 
penses or for other purposes. | 

N. Y. A. Int. 697. Stevenson. Relative | 
to amount of risk insurable by cooperative | 
insurance corporations. | 

N, C. . 277. Brooks. Relative to de- | 
posits by assessment insurance companies; | 
Insurance. | 

N. C. H. 278. Brooks. To require in- 
surance companies to make deposits; Insur- 
ance, | 

N.C. H. 279. Brooks. To amend the 
law relating to nonmedical life insurance; 
Insurance. 

Pa. H. 31, Salus. To provide a 2 per cent} 
tax on premiums of insurance companies 
writing autemobile, fire, theft, property and | 
accident insurance, proceeds to be _ dis-| 
tributed to cities and borouchs; Finenec. ¢ 

Tex. H. 332. Lemens. To suspend liability | 
of members of Tex. Employers Insurance| 
Assn. to assessment when surplys exceeds 
$200,000, ‘ 


| 





2 


Labor and Indastry 


Ala. H. 157. Miller. To require. all cor- 
porations in the State to pay employes at 
least bi-weekly; Commerce and Common 
Carriers. 

Conn, H. 949. Fuhrmann. To remove limi- 
tation of hourssof labor fo# women eéem- 
ployes in restaurants; Labor. 

Conn. H. 960. Nichols. To permit wonfen 
to work up to midnight; Labor. 

Nebr. H. 309. Crunse. To create a 
bureau of boiler inspection. 

Nebr, H. 438. Tesar. To authorize State 
labor department to investigate conditions | 
among female workers and fix their minimum | 
wages. | 

Nebr. S. 156. McGowan. To create a board 
of public employment. | 

Nebr. S. 176. Allen. To authorize Secre+ 
tary of Labor to prescribe forms of records | 
for private employment ageficies and to re- | 
voke licenses of such agencies. 

Nev. A. 23. McAulliffe. To make failure 
of employers to pay wages prima facie 
evidence of intent to defraud; Labor. | 

N. J. A. 144. Young. To prohibit person 
under 18 from working in metal cutting or | 
| wood working occupations; Public Health. | 
N. J. S. 131. Quinn. To require notice ‘of | 
application for injunction in disputes between 
employers and groups of employes; Judiciary. 

N. Y. S. 421, Mastick. To authorize labor 
commissioner to determine wage standards 


State 
| 





| for 


| Finance, 


| State. 
| ing tax on billboards. 


jing assessed 
| property by proportional amount of mort- 


of the Revised 
| Me, H. P. 766. Biddle. Providing for dis- 


Revenue and Taxation. | 

Ark. H. 193. Coffelt. Imposing tax on 
chain stores; Corporations. | 

Calif. S. 325. Nelson et al. Amending 
Bank and Corporation Franchise Tax Act; 
Revenue and Taxation. 

Calif. S. 326. Nelson et al. Amending 
Bank and Corporation Franchise Tax Act; 
Revenue and Trxation. 

Conn. H. 780. Hanbury. Amending 
Amusement Tax Law. | 

Conn. H. 783. Eisenstein. Repealing | 
unincorporated business tax; Finance. ~ | 

Conn. H. 961. Mahaney. Amending tax 
on motor carriers by allowing deduction | 
gasoline taxes paid and lower rate | 
when gross income is less than $10,000; Mo- | 
tor Vehicles. | 

Conn. H. 971. Buel. Increasing gasoline | 
tax from 2 to 3 cents; Motor Vehicles. 

Conn. S. 391. Changing distribution of 
gasoline tax proceeds. 

Conn. S. 403. Imposing an estate tax; 


Conn. S. 431. 
stores. 

Conn. S. 467. Amending 
unincorporated businesses. 
Idaho, H. 44. Wilson et al. Imposing 
license tax on electricity generated in 
Idaho. 


Imposing tax on chain 


law» taxing 


H. 
cigarette tax. 
Il. H. 199. Pintozzi. 
tax on chain stores. 
Ill. H. 217. Whitley. 
line tax from 3 to 2 cents. 
lowa. 74. Helgason. Permitting 
tax upon agricultural lands taken over by | 


73. King et al. Imposing 


Imposing license | 


Reducing gaso- | 


Iowa. H. 87. MeCaulley et al. Impos- 


H. 89. 


value 


McCreery et al. Reduc- 
of dwelling and farm 


lowa. 


gage, 


S. 115. Clark et al. Imposing 


|tion so as to permit 


/on motor carriers; 


Rockingham and Strafford, in the south- | 
eastern part of the State, showed com- | 
paratively small increases. 


The population bulletin of the first se- | 
ries, giving the number of inhabitants 


Hampshire, may be obtained by writing | 
to the Bureau of the Census, Washing- | 
ton, D. C. 

fonds to assist aged persons. 


Minn. H. 309. Haugland. Amending con- 


# stitution to permit income tax; Taxes and | 1 


Tax Laws. 
Minn.. H. 371. Rodenberg, et al. 
billboards; Taxes and Tax Laws. y 
Minn. §. 241. Sullivan. Memorializing | 
Congress to amend sec. 5219 of the Revised | 
Statutes; sighed by Governor. 

Minn, S. 242. Sullivan. Directing Bank Tax 
Commission to cooperate with other States 
in securing amendment to sec. 5219 of the 
Revised Statutes; Passed Senate. i 

Minn. S. 293. Bell. Amending Constitu- 
legislature to allow | 
taxation of rural credits lands: Finance. | 

Mont. H. 211. Willis, et al. Imposing tax | 

Highways. | 

Nebr. H. 332. Hunt. Imposing State | 
income tax. | 

Nebr. H. 409. Randall. Imposing tax | 
on butter substitutes. 

Nebr. H. 462. Lukens. 


Tax on 


Imposing tax | 


}on billboards. 


Nebr. H. 465. 
malt extracts. . | 
Nebr. S. 167. Welsh. Mileage tax,on | 
motor carriers. | 
N. Y. S. 293. Hickey. Changing dis- | 
tribution proceéds of gasoline tax; Finance. | 
N. Y. 8. 362. Mastick. Extending tax | 
committee to Feb. 15, 1932, | 
N. Y. S. 410. Hofstadter. Adds new 
subdivision 13, section 360, Tax Law, for | 
deduction& from gross incgme in case of | 
taxpayer oWning shares of stock in a cor-| 


Clark. Levying taxgon | 





10 per cent amusement tax. 
Iowa. S. 117. Knudson. 
of domestic utilities taxable. 
Kans. S. 136. Amending Gasoline Tax 

Law. 
Kans, 


Making shafes 


S. 142. Amending section 22-227 


Statutes for 192%. 


position of gasoline tax on fuel used in 
aeroplanes. 

Mde S. 34, Withgott. Making capital stock 
tax on domestic corporations payable Aug. 
1 instead of Oct. 1; Finance. 

Md. 8. 35. Withgott. Amending sec. 48 of 
art, 81 in regard to time for payment of 
taxes; Finance. 

Md. S. 36. Withgott. Making gross 
ceipts tax payable on Aug. 1; Finance, 

Md. 8S. 37. Withgott. Making franchise tax 
payable for foreign corporations 
on Aug. 1; Finance. 

Md. S. 38. Withgott. Changing time for 
payment tax on distilled spirits. 

Md. S. 39. Withgott. Changing 


re- 


time for 


| payment franchise tax on deposits of sav- 


ings banks; Finance. 

Md. 8. 40. Withgott, Extending time within 
which corporate charter may be: revived 
after revocation for failure to pay taxes; 
Finance, 

Mass. H. 848. Bateman, Regulating ap- 
peals from Board of Tax Appeals to S8u- 
preme Judicial Court. 

Mass. H. 916. 
cent penalty for failure to file income tax 
report on time; Taxation. 


Mass. 8. 226. Abolishing income tax on 


gains from sale of certain intangibles and | 


Taxation, 
325. Providing for committee of 


other property; 
Mass. §. 


| tribution\ gaso 
N.@e, 3 


payable 


Coakley. Imposing 25 per | 


poration organized solely for purpose of | 
| dwelling; “Taxation. 
N. Y. 8. 426. Hofstadter. 
| personal property from taxatiqn; Taxation. 
N A, 451. Gimbrone. Changing dis- | 
line tax proceeds. 
566. . Pratt. 


Exempting . 


> Extending tax | 
committee to Feb. 15, 1932. 
N.--¥. 


A. 596. Moffatt. 
as S.. 410. 
N. Y 


9 A. 630. Moffatt. Exempting per- 
sonal property from taxation; Taxation. 
i y. C. §.119, MeSwain. Graduated sales 
| tax on retail merchants. 
| Okla. H. 175. Paxton. Repealing farm 
| implement gasoline tax exemption. 
| Oreg. S. 128. Manning. Imposing tax 
}on chain stores. 
| Wis. A. 78. Hitt. Imposing additional 
income tax on net interest; Taxation. 

Wis. A. 74, Eber. Imposing license 
tax on retail merchants. 

is. A. 59. Groves, Amending inherit- 
ance tax law. 
Trade and Commerce 

Nebr. H. 425, R. T. Jones. To name the 
| Governor,. Attorney. General and _ State | 
| Treasurer to constitute a fair trade prac- 
tice commission, to prevent unfair competi- | 
tion and practices among business concerns. 
Nebr. 8S. 157. Wherry. To create a 
fair trade practice commission. 

Veterans 

Minn. 8S. 310. Siegel et al. 
of $15 for each month 
|of Minnesotans who served in 
Americén War; Military Affairs, 

Nebr. H. 494. Klopping. To require 


Same. subject 


To provide 
of service 


| bonus 
Spanish- 


4 S. 5360. 


| Rentd. to S. Feb. 9, 1931. 


| H. Feb. 2, 1931. Reptd. to S. Feb. 9. 


| County, Ill. Reptd. to H. Jan. 8, 1931. Passed 


La.; Interstate and Foreign Commerce. | P 


Changes in Status: 

S. 4944, To extend time; Potomac River. at | 
Dahlgren, Va. Reptd. to S. Jan. 238, 
Passed S. Jan. 26. Passed H. Feb. 2, Ap- | 


|in each county, town and city in New| proved Feb. 6. 


S. 4665. To extend time; Ohio R. at Sister- 
ville, W. Va. Passed S. Je. 25, 1930. Reptd. 
to H. Dec. 20. Passed H. Feb. 2, 1931. Ap- | 
proved Feb. 7. } 

S. 5319. French Broad River on proposed | fl 
Morristown-Newport Road, Tenn. Reptd. to 
S. Jan. 5. Passed S. Jan. 26, 1931. Passed | 2 
Feb. 2. Approved Feb. 6. | 
To extend time; Missouri River 
at Randolph, Mo. Reptd. to S. Jan. 5. Passed 
S. Jan. 26, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 2. Approved | a 
Feb. 6. | 

S. 5624. Ohio River near Shawneetown, III. r 
Reptd. to S: Feb. 9, 1931. f 

S. 5746. Deep Creek near Marlyh Avenue, 
Baltimore County, Md. Reptd. to S. Feb. 9,| 
1931. |b 

S. 5768. Mo. River, near O’Hern St., South | 
Omaha. Nebr. Reptd. to S. Feb. 9, 1931. 
8. 5798. Ohio River at Cairo, Il. Reptd. to | 
Feb. 9, 1931. 
S. 5843. Miss. 


Cc 


s, , 
River at St. Louis, Mo./| 4 
S. 5887. To extend times; Ohio River at 
Mound City, Ill. Reptd. to S. Feb. 9, 1931. 
8S. 5921. Columbia River near The Dalles, 
Oreg. Reptd. to S. Feb. 9, 1981. 

S. 5952. To extend times; Ohio River betw. | 
Owensboro, Ky., and Rockport, Ind. Reptd. to | ¢ 
S. Feb. 9, 1931. | 
» H. R. 12966. Miss. R. at St. Louis, Mo. | 
Reptd. to H. Dec. 20. Passed H. Feb. 2, 1931. | 
Rentd. to S. Feb. 9. 

H. R. 14452. To extend time; St. Lawrence 
River, near Alexander Bay. N. Y. Reptd. to 
H, Dee. 20. Passed H. Feb. 2, 1931. Reptd. to 
S. Feb. 9. 

H. R, 14558. To extend time; Ohio River | 
at New Martinsville, W. Va. Reptd. to H.|} 
Dec, 20, Passed H. Feb. 2, 1931, Reptd. to S. | 
Feb. 9. 1 

H. R. 14676. To extend time; Columbia | € 
River at Alington, Oreg. Reptd. to H. Dec. 20. | 
Passed H. Feb. 2, 1931. Reptd. to S. Feb. 9.|¢ 

H. R. 14689. To extend time; Ohio River | 4 
at Cairo, Ill, Reptd. to H. Dee. 20. Passed | ‘ 


( 


| 
1¢ 


s 


Feb. 


;o 


H. R, 15137, To extend time for construc- | 
tion of overhead viaduct Mahoning River at | 
Niles, Ohio. Reptd. to H. Jan, 8, 1931, Passed 
H. Feb. 2, Reptd. to S. Feb. 9. 

H. R. 15276. Escatawpa R. near’ Wilmer, 
Ala., and Latonia, Miss. Reptd. to H. Jan. 
8, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 2. Reptd. to S. Feb. 9. 

H. R. 15366. Mississippi River ngar Bemi- 
diji, Minn, Reptd. to H. Jan. 8, 1931. Passed 
H. Feb. 2. Reptd. to S. Feb. 9. 

H. R. 15433. Little Calumet River, in Cook 


v 


J 
H. Feb. 2. Reptd. to S. Feb. 9. 

H. R. 15484. Fox River at Algonquin, Il. 
Reptd, to H. Jan. &, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 2. 
Rentd. to S. Feb. 9. 

H. R. 15766, Ark. State Highway Comm. to | 
operate free highway bridge ~across Saline 
River. Reptd. to HAJan. 23, 1931. Passed H. 
Feb. 6. Reptd. to S. Feb. 9. ' 

Coast Guard | . 
Billa Introduced: , 
H. R. 16948, 


|o 
t 


c 


Gifford. For a Coast Guard | 


Foreign Commerce, 4 
Commerce and Trade 
Bills Introduced: 
S. 6090. McKellar. Distribution and sale | 
of antifreeze, in interstate and foreign com- 
merce; Interstate Commerce. 





State to provide compensation insurance 
for World War veterans and to authorize 


for women and minors or to appoint com-|3 to investigate method of obtaining further | group insurance policies for veterans. 


District of Columbia 
Changes in Status: . " 
S. 4022. To regulate erection, display, and 





_ 


bawassee 


B 


Cc 


in 


Changes in Status: 


| Hawaii.” 


Bills Introduced; 
H. 


across San Antonio Arsenal, 


rotect public health of Distr. Col. Refftd. 


to H. Jan. 30, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 7. 


| 
H. R. 16479. Widening of Piney Branch | 


1931, | Road NW., in Distr. Col. Reptd. to H. Jan. 


3, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 7. 
Flood Control 


thanges in Status: 
H. R. 2936. For examination of Titta- 


and Chippewa Rivers, Mich., for 
ood control. Reptd. to H. Dec. 8. Passed H. 


Dec. 15. Reptd. to S. Dec. 18. Passed S. Jan. 


6, 1931. Approved Feb. 6. 


Foods and Drugs 


Bills Introduced: 


S. 6083. Thomas, Idaho. To prohibit use 
f public funds for purchase of oleomarga- 
ine; Agriculture and Forestry. 

Foreign Relations 
ills Introduced: 

H. J. Res. 494. Crail. For U. S. passport 
ur, at Los Angeles, Calif.; Foreign Affairs. 
Foreign Service 
hanges in Status: 
H. R. 15774. Funds for 


for buildings 


Forestry 
Thanges in Status: 
S. 116. To add certain 


. 
lands to Idaho 


Natl, Forest. Reptd. to S. Feb. 9, 1931. 


Highways 
‘hanges in Status: 
S. 5499. To amend act aid States in con- 
truction of rural post roads. Reptd. to_S. 
7, 1931, . 
Indians 


Bills Introduced: 


S. 6085. Oddie. To investigate construction 
f dam across Owyhee R. Duck Valley Indian 


Reservation. Nev.; Indian Affairs. 


H. R. 16953, Englebright. To purchase land 

Calif. for Cahuilla Indian Reservation; 
ndian Affairs. 

Thangca in Status: 

S. 5313. To cancel certain reimbursable 
harges against lands within Gila River In- 
ian Reservation, Ariz. Reptd, to S. Feb. 
» 1931. 

S. Res. 404, Referring to Ct. Cls. claim of 
‘reek Indians for compensation for lands. 


Reptd. to S. Feb. 9, 1931. 


Insular Affairs: Territories 
H, R. 16913, Te amend “Act to extend pro- 
isions of certain laws to Territory of 
Reptd. to H. Feb. 9, 1931. 


Judiciary 


16955. Gasque. For addtl. distr. 


udge for S. Car.; Judiciary. 


| Changes in Status: 2a : 
limit time for bringing suit | 


S. 541. To 
n bon@s of clerks of U. S. Distr. Cts. Reptd. 
o S. Feb. 9, 1931. 

Labor 
‘hanges in Status: , 

S. Con, Res. 36. Wagner. Joint congres- 
ional com, to study of unemployment in- 
urance. systems; taken from calendar and 


referred to Audit and Control the Contin- 


:sta,, Cape Cod Canal, Mass.; Interstate and gent Expenses of the Senate. 


National Defense 


Changes in Status: 


S. 6060. Right of way for street purposes 
Tex. 
for construction of 


H. R. 6867, Apprns. 


ammunition storehouse at Ft. Benjamin Har- 
rison in Ind, Reptd. to H. Jan, 6, 1931, 
Passed H. Feb. 2. Reptd. to S. Feb. 7. 


H. R. 138262. To dona: to Oakland, Calif., 


‘ 


| Bills Introduced: 


| ship 2 south, ran 
{ern Pacific Ry. 





Natl. Socy. U. S. Daughters of 1812 in Djetr. 


| Col. Reptd. to S. Feb. 9, 1931. 


S. 6041. To authorize apppn. to credit of 
Disty. Col. for George WaShington Bicen- 


| tennial. Reptd. to S. Feb. 9, 1931. 


H. R. 1408. For investigation and survey 
for commemorative purposes of Bull Run and 


| Second Manassas Battlefields in Va. Reptd. 


to S. Feb. 7, 1931. s 
Pensions 


| Changes in Statusi 


H. R. 16867. To amend “Act granting pen- 


| sions to certain soldiers, sailors, and nurses 


of war with Spain, Philippine insurrection, 
or China relief expedition.” Reptd. to H. 
Feb. 9, 1931. . 
Postal Service 

Bills’ Introdaced: : 4 

H. R. 16951. Buckbee. To adjust salaries 
of 1st and 2d class postmasters; Post 
Office and Post Roads. 
Changes in Status: § ° 

St 5752. To fix responsibility of postmas- 


| ters, Reptd. to S. Feb. 7, 1931. : 


Public Buildings and Grounds 


H. R. 16947. Carter, Calif. Construction 


iplomatic and consular establishments of |on Government Island, Alameda, Calif. of 


U. S, Reptd. to H. Feb. 9, 1931. 


public buildings; Public Buildings and 
Grounds, < J 
Changes in Status: 

H. R. 16297. To amend “Act for construc- 
tion of certain public buildings,” approve 
May 25, 1926 (4 Stats., p. 630). Réptd. to 


H. Jan. 21, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 2. Passed 


S. Feb. 7. 

Public Health 
hanges in Status: : 
* Ss. £984. Construction of a sanatorium for 
adult tuberculosis patients on land acquired 
by Comrs. of Distr. of Col. Reptd. to 8, 

Feb. 7, 1931. 
Public Lands 
Changes in Status: ‘ 
S. 4696. Granting to aiite hagiens om 
p nat. to lot 1, sec, 5, towne 
of Pate eae 2 west and pat. to North- 
Co. of lot 2 in said sec, 5. 
» S. Feb. 9, 1931. . 
mays. For relief of claimants within 
limits of grant of land to Atlantic & Pacific 
R. R. Co. in N. Mex. Reptd. to S. Feb. 9, 1931, 

H. R. 6586. Confirming title of certain pur- 
chasers from La. formerly included in Live 
Oak naval reserve on Ney Comrs. Island, 
in St. Mary Parish, La,, now abandoned. 
Reptd. to S. Feb. 9, 1931. ‘ 

H. R. 9934. For sale of timberland in four 
townships in Minn, Passed H. Apr. 11, 1930; 
Reptd. to S, Feb. 9, 1931. 

H. R. 12697. Exchange of lands between 
U. S. and Utah. Réptd. to H. Je. 19, 1930, 
Passed H. Jan. 14, 1931. Reptd. to S. Feb, 
9, 1931. 2 

Reclamation: Irrigation 
Changes in Status: 2 

H. R. 14056. To amend act to authorize 

disposition of unplatted portions of Govt. 


|town sites on irrigation projects. Reptd. to 


H. Dec. 18. Passed H. Jan, 5. Reptd. to 8. 
Feb. 9. 
Veterans 

Billa Introduced: : 

S. 6091, Watson. To purchase West Baden 
Springs Hotel, Ind.; Finance. 
. eR. 10046. Cable, Erection of U. S, Vete- 
rans’ Bur. hospital in northwestern Ohio; 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 4 

H. R. 16949. Ludlow. To amend World 
War adjusted compensation act; Ways 
Means. 


qd: 
H. R. 16952. Tarver. To settle claims ‘of 


‘officers and enlisted men for extra pay un- 


certain guns and mounts used by Coast Guard ' marines of World War; Pensions. 


der act of Jan, 12, 1899; Claims, 
H. R. 16954. Jenkins. Pensions to certain 
widows or dependents of soldiers, sailors, and * 


i 
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Plans Completed 
For Special Navy 
Building Projects 


Construction to Be Expe- 
dited on Group of Works 
Under Provisions of Defi- 
ciency Measure 


Plans and specifications for the ma- 
jority of the items for improvement and 
extension of public works and public util- 
ities of the Navy provided for in the 
first deficiency bill of Feb. 6, 1931, have 
been completed and the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, Nayy Department, has re- 
quested bids on a number of the items. 
It is expected that all work to be done 
by contract will be advertised within the 
next two weeks. The time allowed bid- 
ders for submitting bids is being reduced, 
as much as possible consistent with se- 
curing adequate competition, in order to 
aes these projects under contract and 

ave construction start at the earliest 
possible date. 

The deficiency bill provided as follows: 

For emergency ‘appropriations for the 
purpose of increasing public employment 

and to enable the Secretary of the Navy 

e' construct or provide, by contract or 
‘otherwise, the following named public 
works and public utilities projects at a 
limit of cost not to exceed the amount 
stated for each project enumerated, re- 
spectively, $4,420,000. 

This amount, which will be available 
immediately, will be used in the con- 
struction of projects previously author- 
ized which will total $7,799,000. Esti- 
mates are included in the naval appro- 
priation bill to carry the additional 
funds for the completion of the work 
during the next fiscal year. 

Number of Employes 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks esti- 
mates that the construction to be under- 
taken with these funds will employ 3,170 
men from the awarding of contract to 
July 1, 1931. A considerable portion 
of the projects will be constructed by 
the day-labor forces of the navy yards 
and stations, and this work will start im- 
mediately. 

The plans for handling the various 
items and amounts provided for them in 
thé deficiency bill are as follows: 

Navy Yard, Portsmouth, N. H.: Ex- 
tension of building No. 98, $35,000; No. 
115, $50,000. (Work to be done by yard 
force.) 

Navy Yard, Boston, Mass.: Renew 
rooi building No. 105, $80,000; paving, 
$60,000; improvement, water front, $50,- 
000. (Work by yard force.) Improve- 
ment of electric system, $150,000; bids 
to be opened in the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, Navy Department, Mar. 11; 
crane facilities, marine railway, $50,000. 
Yard to prepare plans and specifications. 
No date set for opening of bids. 

Navy Yard, New York: Extension of 
dispensary, $35,000; improvement, dry 
dock No. 2, $749,000; water front, $200,- 
000; building No. 28, $60,000; roofs, $70,- 
000. (Work to. be done by yard force.) 

Improvement of power plant, $80,000. 
Bids for turbo-alternator to be opened 
in the Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy 
Department, Feb. 25. 

Philadelphia: Yard 
Navy Yard, Philadelphia: Improve- 
ment, dry dock crane, $25,000; of elec- 
tric system, $35,000; of buildings, $100,- 
000; of water front, $50,000. (Work by 
yard force.) 

Improvement of power plant, $90,000. 

Improvement of power plant, $35,000 
—watg softener, plans and specifications 
prepared. 

Navy Yard, Washington, D. C.: Im- 
provement of. heating system, $20,000. 
Work by yard force. Improvement of 
power plant, $25,000, installation of 
water softener. 

Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va.: Improve- 
ment of boiler shop facilities, $150,000; 
extension of woodworking shop, $150,000; 
Improvement, distributing systems, 
$200,000; paving, $70,000; improvement, 
railroad, $60,000; all work to be handled 
by the yard, including the letting of 
contracts for boiler shop and woodwork- 
ing shop. 

Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif.: Im- 
provement of fire protection, $75,000. 
Work by yard force. Floating derrick, 
$100,000. Plans and specifications now 
being prepared by the Bufeau of Yards 
and Docks, Navy Department. 

Navy Yard, Puget Sound: Extension 
of fuel oil system, $75,000; fireproof 
vaults, $25,000, paving, $50,000; improv- 
ing dry dock No. 1, $40,000; improve- 
ment, tracks, $50,000; improvement, 
power plant, $75,000. All work to be 
handled by the yard, including the let- 
ting of contracts. 

Hampton Roads Base 

Naval Operating Base, Hampton 
Roads, Va.: Replacement of pier No. 7, 
$800,000; improvement, oil storage, $50,- 
000. Bids for the construction of pier 
will be opened in the Bureau of Yards 
arttl Docks, Navy Department, Mar. 4. 
Bids for oil storage, opened in the Bu- 
reau, Feb. 25. 

Naval Station, San Diego: Quay wall 
and dredging, $210,000; contract will be 
advertised by the station. Improvement, 
crane tracks, $60,000; work by yard 
force. Floating derrick, $100,000. Bids 
to be opened in the Bureau. 

Naval Torpedo Station, Newport, R. IL: 
Extension of assembly shop, $125,000. 
Plans drawn up by station. Will be ad- 
vertised by the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, Navy Department. 


* 


Naval Ammunition Depot, Hingham, 
Mass.: Improvement of water front, 
$55,000. Plans and specifications have 


been drawn up by the station and will 
be advertised by the station. 

Naval Ammunition Depot, Fort Mif- 
flin, Pa.: Improvement of railroad, $70,- 
000. Bids to be opened in the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, 
Feb. 25. 

Torpedo Station, Keyport, 
.: Improvement of fire protection, 
$15,000. Work by the yard force. 

Naval Training Station, Newport, R. 
I.: Improvement, power plant and steam 
system, $50,000; improvement of Gov- 
ernment landing, $60,000; plans and 
specifications by station. Advertisement 
by Bureau Yards and Docks, Navy De- 
partment. No date set. 

Great Lakes Station 


Naval Training Station, Great Lakes, 
Ill.: Improvement, detention unit build- 
ings, $105,Q00; extension of seaplane 
hangar, NavVal Reserve, $20,000; plans 
specification and advertisement, of con- 
tract by station. 

Naval Training Station, San Diego: 
Extension of mess hall, $115,000; contract 
will be let by the Bureau. No date set 
' opening of bids. é 

Depot of Supplies, Philadelphia: Exten- 
sion of shop building, $225,000. Bids will 
be opened at the Philadelphia Navy Yard, 
Mar. 4. 

Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va.: Roads. 
walks, service systems and power plant 


SO  ———— ——————— 


ee 
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equipment, $160,000; 
heating system, $60,000. 

Marine Barracks, Parris Island, S. C.: 
Improvement, roads, $100,000; plans com- 
pleted. 

Marine Barracks, San Diego, Calif.: 
Extension of storehouse, $150,000. Plans 
and specifications completed. 

Submarine Base, New London, Conn.: 
Replace Building No. 42, damaged by fire, 
$50,000. Plans being prepared by the 
Bureau, Yards and Docks. 

Dirigible Base 

Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J.: 
Extension of tracks, service systems, 
roads and walks, $75,000. \ 

Naval Aircraft Factory, Philadelphia: 
Seaplane runway, $75,000; extension of 
sea wall, $100,000. 

Naval Air Station, Hampton Roads, 
Va.: Resurfacing seaplane runways, $50,- 
000; extension of hangar and shop build- 
ing, $150,000. Plans and specifications 
completed by the Bureau of Yards and 

ocks. 

Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla.::Im- 
provement, landplane field, $100,000. 

Filling and grading, $400,000: Bids 


improvement of 
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opened in Bureau of Yards and Docks, 

Feb. 25, for filling; bids for bulkhead to 
be opened Mar. 4. 

_Naval Air Station, San Diego: Exten- 
sion of barracks building, $95,000; im- 
provement of gasoline storage, $50,000 
resurfacing seaplane runway, $25,000. 

Naval Hospital, Chelsea, Mass.: 
tension of main building, $175,000. 

Naval Hospital, Newport, R. I.: x- 
tension of main building, $150,000. 

Naval Hospital, Norfolk, Va.: Replace- 
ment of landing; $45,000. 
_ Naval Hospital, Puget Sound, Wash- 
ington: Extension of main building, 
$150,000; extension of administration 
building, $50,000. 


Predatory Animals 


In spite of the efforts of hunters who 
killed 6,300 coyotes, 230 lions and 1,600 
lynxes and’ wild cats in the Natioifal For- 
ests of California in 1930, more than 53,- 
000 coyotes, 24,000 lynxes and wild cats 
and 1,800 mountain lions still are elud- 
ing attempts to rid the wild lands of 
them. (Department of Agriculture.) 
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Everyone knows that sunshine 
mellows=that’s why the “TOASTING” 
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Rice ‘Polish’ Is Declared 
To Be Rich in Food Value 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


*| harmful in itself. Unpolished rice, how- 
Ex-|¢vet, many think, has a richer, better 


flavor, in addition to containing more of 
certain important nutrients. 

In the preparation of quick breads, 
such as muffins and rolls, rice polish can 
be added. to either flour or corn meal in 
the proportion of one cup of rice polish 
to two or three cups of flour or corn 
meal. The product is flaky, but some- 
what darker than a product made en- 
tirely from flour or meal. In yeast 
breads the same proportions of rice pol- 
ish may be used with success, and in 
cookies, where more egg is used, even 
larger proportions may be incorporated. 
Rice polish may be used sifted or un- 
sifted. The sifted polish makes a finer 
product. Although its thickening power 
is considerably less than that of flour, 
rice polish may be used for thickening 
gravies, sauces and puddings. 


process includes the use of the Ultra Violet 
Rays. LUCKY ‘STRIKE=made of the finest 
tobaccos =the Cream of the Crop =THEN= 
“IT’S TOASTED” =an extra, secret heating 


process. Harsh irritants present in all 


raw 


tobaccos are expelled by “TOASTING.” 
These irritants are sold to others. They are 
not present in your LUCKY STRIKE. Nowon- 


Your 


Throat Protection — 
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derLUCKIES are always kind to your throat. 


“It’s toaste 


against irritation — against cough 








Production of Tobacco 
Industry Is Maintained 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
since 1921 when there were more than 
12,000 in operation. At present there are 
less than 7,000. 

This trend toward fewer establish- 
ments has been accompanied by exten- 
sive advertising on the part of the larger 
eompanies and also by the development 
of cigar-making machinery which has 
made large scale production possible. 
Consolidations have also contributed to 
the reduction, and at present a large 
part of cigar production is concentrated 
in large units. ' 

There has also been a steady trend 
away from the higher price grades ‘to 
the 5 cent cigar. About 60 per cent of 
cigar production is now of the lower 
price . class. 
per cent of the total output was 5 cent 
cigars. It is believed that expansion in 
the cigar industry will largely depend 
on the low priced product. 

The extent to which concentration has 


( 


become manifested in the cigarette in- 
dustry is apparent when it is noted that 
approximately 90 per cent of the total 
output is attributed to a few leading 
companies in the field. 
the tobacco industry point out that cigar- 
ettesmaking machinry was developed 
decades ago and that this fact has made 
| possible the establishment of large com- 
panies in this field. As early as the 
middle of the ninetcenth century, the 
cigarette was machine made while the 
cigar was made by hand. The machine 
|made efficient large scale production 
possible in the cigarette field, and stim- 
ulated manufacturnig of certain brands 
which in turn promoted nation-wide dis- 
tribution and advertising. 

Cigars, on the other hand, could be 
made with little equipment, and there- 
fore manufacturing was carried on in 
scattered sections and in small volume. 





machinery, the centralization which 
characterizes the cigarette industry ap- 
ars to have taken place, with mass 
volume output, uniformity of product, 
and nation-wide advertising resulting. 


SUNSHINE MELLOWS 
Heat . 
Purifies 


. LUCKIES are always | 
kind to your throat | 
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Tunis to Limit Foreign 
Wheat Used for Flour 


| The Tunisian government acting upon 
the recommendation of a commission in- 
cluding délegates of chambers of agri- 
|culture and commerce has decided to 
| adopt the same measures taken in France 
| and Algeria to remedy the existing crisis 
|in the wheat trade, the Department of 
| Commerce is informed in a report from 
George W. Berkalew, Assistant Trade 
Commissioner in Paris. 

The law of Dec. 1, 1929, gave the 
French government the right to deter- 
mine the maximum percentage of im- 
| ported wheat used in the manufacture 
|of domestic flour. According to the pro- 
visions of a decree of the Bey of Tunis, 
which will be published shortly in the 
“Journal Officiel Tunisien,” the percent- 
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Eight years ago, only 33/ With the development of cigar-making| age of imported wheat for domestic flour 


| manufacture will be fixed in accordance 
| with the recommendation of the director 
| general of agriculture and the director 
| general of finance. 

| (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 











of your physician 


is: Keep out of doors, in the 
open air, breathe deeply; take 
plenty of exercise in the mel- 
low sunshine, and have a 
periodic check-up on the 
health of your body. 






TUNE IN— 
The Lucky Strike 
Dance ches 
tra, every Tués- 
day, Thursday 
and Saturday 
evening over 
N. B.C, nete 
works, 


© 1931, The American Tobacco Co., Mfrs. 











“Order of Cotamerce Commission 
~ For Railroad Extension Overruled 


Authority to Require New Lines Held Not to 
Extend to Areas Which Company Had 
Not Professed to Serve 


Portland, Oreg. 


OREGON-WASHINGTON RAILROAD & Navi- 


GATION COMPANY 


v. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, ETC. 

District Court, District of Oregon. 
Equity No, 9113. 


Before RupKIN and Wisur, Circuit 


Judges, and McNary, District Judge. 
Opinion of the Court 
Jan. 29, 1981 


RupkIn, Circuit Judge.—May 24, 1927, 
the Public Service Commission of the 
State of Oregon filed its complaint with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
against the Oregon-Washington Railroad 
& Navigation Company, the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad Company, and a number of 
other railroads, alleging that the carriers 
named as parties to the proceeding had 
failed and refused to provide reasonable 
and adequate facilities of transportation 
by railroad to a large area within the 
State of Oregon; that such facilities 
were reasonably required in the interest 
of public convenience and necessity; that 
the expense of providing such facilities 
will not impair the ability of the carriers 
to perform their duty to the public, and 
praying for an order requiring some one 
or more of such carriers to construct a 
line of railroad between Crate, Oreg., 
on the east, and Crescent Lake, or some 


adjacent point on the line of the South- | 


ern Pacific Company, on the west. 


Extension Ordered 
By Commission 


the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation Company to extend its line of 
railroad, now terminating at, or near, 
Burns, Oreg., to a connection with the 
Cescade line of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany; at, or near, Crescent Lake, Oreg., 
and that the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany be, and it was thereby, authorized 
to join in the construction and operation 
of such extension and to finance it from 
current funds or by advances. 


The present proceeding was thereupon 
instituted in this court by the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Com- 
pany, as petitioner, against the United 
States, as defendant, to set aside, annul 
and suspend the order of the Commission 
and to permanently enjoin the Govern- 
ment, its officers and agents, from en- 
forcing, or attempting to enforce, the 
same, and for an interlocutory injunc- 
tion pending the final hearing. 

While many incidental and subsidiary 
questions are discussed in the able and 
comprehensive briefs filed by the respec- 
tive parties, there are but two important 
and controlling questions in the case. 
First, the authority of the Commission 
to order a railroad extension such as this 
under any circumstances, and, second, the | 
sufficiency of the testimony to justify or 
support the order if authority for the 
same be found to exist. 

The general situation may be briefly 
summarized as follows: The Union Pa- 
cific Railroad Company owns all of the 
capital stock of the Oregon Short Line 
Railroad Company, and the Oregon Short | 
Line owns all but 15 shares of the capi- 
tal stock of the Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road & Navigation Company, The pres- 
ent line of the Oregon-Washington Com- | 
pany extends from Portland, Oreg., to 
Huntington, Oreg., where it connects 
with the Oregon Short Line. 

The line of the Oregon Short Line ex- 
tends from Huntington, Oreg., to Ogden, 
Utah, where it connects with the line of 
the Union Pacific Company, which ex- 
tends from Ogden to Omaha, Nebr. These 
three lines, together with the line of the 
Los Angeles and Salt Lake Railroad 
Company, extending from Salt Lake City, | 
Utah, to Los Angeles, Calif.. make up | 
the Union Pacific System. In 1916 the | 
Oregon-Washington Company completed | 
a branch line from its main line at On- | 
tario, Oreg., to Crane, Oreg:, a distance | 
of approximately 127 miles, which has | 
since been operated by the Oregon Short | 
Line under a lease. In 1924 the line in 
question was further extended to Crane, | 
Oreg., a distance of about 30 miles. The 
extension now ordered is from a point at, 
or near, Crane, Oreg., to a point at, or 
near, Crescent Lake, 


Oreg., as above | 
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less than estimated, and that the traffic 
from southwestern Idaho to California 
points, and the traffic diverted from the 
Southern Pacific at the intersection will 
fall short of expectations. But we have 


no such general power of review. 


jcend the authority conferred upon it. 


Basis for Possible 
| Interference Shown 


sion * * * or to inquire into the sound- 
ness of the reasoning by which its con- 
|clusions are reached, * * * or to question 
the wisdom of regulations which it pre- 
j scribed * * *” Assigned Car Cases, 
| 274 U. S. 564, 580, 
| “But if the determination of the Com- 





mission finds substantial support in the | 


evidence, the courts will not weigh the 
| evidence nor consider the wisdom of the 
Commission’s action.” Chicago, R. I. & 
| P. R. Co. v. United States, 274 U. S. 29, 
| “The finding of reasonableness, like 
|that of undue prejudice, is the determi- 
nation of a fact by a tribunal ‘informed 
| by experience.’ * * * This court has no 
| concern with the correctness of the Com- 


; : ‘ : |mission’s reasoning, with the soundness 
After full investigation and hearing, | of its conclusions, or with the alleged in- 
the Commission made its order requiring | consistency with findings made in other 


| proceedings before it.” Virginian Ry. v. 
United States, 272 U. S. 658, 665. 

“To consider the weight of the evidence 
or the wisdom of the order entered is 
beyond our province.” New England Di- 
vision Cases, 261 U. S. 184, 204. 

See, also, United States v. Erie R. Co., 
280 U. S. 98; Merchants’ Warehouse Co. 
vy. United States, 44 F. (2d) 379. 

In the light of these decisions it seems 
quite manifest that the findings of the 
Commission are not without’ substantial 
support in the testimony, and beyond 
this we are not at liberty to inquire. 

Section 1, Paragraph 18, of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920 (49 U. S.C. A,, 
Sec. 1), provides, among other things, 
that no carrier by railroad subject to the 
jact shall undertake the extension of its 
|line of railroad, or the construction of 
}a new line of nailroad, or shall acquire 
| or operate any line of railroad, or exten- 
sion thereof, unless and until there shall 
first have been obtained from the Com- 
mission a certificate that the present or 
future public convenience and necessity 
jrequire or will require the construction 
| or operation, or construction and opera- 
tion, of such additional or extended line. 

Paragraph 21 of the same section pro- 
vides that the Commission may, after 
hearing, in a proceeding upon complaint 
or upon its own initiative without com- 
plaint, authorize or require by order any 
carrier by railroad subject to the act, 
| party to such proceeding, to provide it- 





| self with safe and adequate facilities for 


performing as a common carrier its car 
service as that term is used in the act, 
and to extend its line or lines; provided 
no such authorization or order shall be 
made unless the Commission finds, as to 
such extension, that it is reasonably re- 
quired in the interest of public conven- 
lence and necessity, or as to such exten- 
sion or facilities that the expense in- 
volved therein will not impair the ability 
of the carrier to perform its duty to the 
public. 7 


Different Findings of 
Commission Considered 


In the course of its opinion or decision, 
the Commission stated abstractly that 
testimony sufficient to warrant or justify 
a certificate of necessity under Paragraph 
18 would likewise warrant or justify an 
order requiring an extension of a line or 
lines under Paragraph 21, and this ruling 
is assigned as error. The act of Congress 
does not attempt to define or prescribe 
|the quantum of proof required in either 


| case, and we need not consider whether 
| the analogy is right or wrong, because, 


, 


as already stated, the correctness of the 


stated, a distance of approximately 185 te inne of the Commission, or the 
miles, and the estimated cost of the ex- | S°Udness of its conclusions, are no con- 


tension: is from $9,000,000 to $11,000,000. | 
Area Said Not to Have 
| 


Adequate Facilities 


There is at present but one east and 
west line of railroad in eastern Oregon, 


cern of the courts so long as its findings 
are supported by substantial competent 
testimony. 

The finding that the expense of the 
extension will not impair the ability of 
| the petitioner to perform its duty to the 
|public is likewise challenged. If the 


If the determination of the Commission 
finds substantial support in the testi- 
mony, its findings are conclusive upon the | sioners before the Committee on Inter- 
|courts, unless the Commission has ex- | state Com 
ceeded its power or has proceeded upon | ate lends support to this view. Commis- 
jan erroneous theory of the law, or un-| sioner Clark there said: 
less its action is so manifestly arbitrary | 
and unreasonable as to virtually trans- 


“It is not for courts to weigh the evi- 
dence introduced before the Commis- 


that in ordering the extension of a line 
or lines only limitations on the 
authority of the Commission are those 
found in the act itself, namely, that the 
extension is reasonably required in the 
interest of public convenience and neces- 
sity and that the expense of the exten- 
sion will not impair the ability of the 
carrier to perform its duty to the public. 

The petitioner, on the other hand, con- 
tends that authority to require the ex- 
tension of a line or lines is coupled with 
the authority to require a carrier to pro- 
vide itself with safe and adequate facili- 
ties for performing its car service, as 
that term is used in the act, and that the 
only extensions contemplated or author- 
ized were such as would afford adequate 
transportation facilities to the communi- 
ties and industries in the territory served 
by the carrier. 


Statement by 
| Commissioner Quoted 
The. testimony of one of the Commis- 


‘ 


e of the United States Sen- 


“The thought underlying the- second 
part of this suggestion is that a railroad 
having been permitted by publie fran- 
chise, and the powers that go with it, to 
| build into a given territory it should be 
| required to properly serve and develop 

that territory, and in developed territory 
it is important to provide for the exten- 
sion of short branch or spur lines or spur 
tracks to communities and industries 
that should be served and that can fur- 
i sufficient traffic to justify such ex- 
|tension. In some States the State offi- 
| cials are authorized to require such ex- 
| tension, but in such cases they-are neces- 
| confined to, consideration of State traffic. 
Some of the States have not vested such 
authority in any State official. Ordinarily 
| such extension would be desired for the 
| purpose of facilitating, or making possi- 
ble, the transportation of State traffic. 
The desirability of uniformity is obvious. 
The exercise of Federal authority should 
not depend upon whether a State’ has 
acted and should not be different as to a 
State that has legislated on the subject 
and a State that has not legislated, It, 
therefore, seems desirable that Congress 
should extend its jurisdiction in this re- 
gard in a plenary way, and that where 
such extensions are desired in connection 
with the movement of presently existing 
or prospective interstate traffic and the 
carrier is unwilling to construct them it 
may, upon proper showing and after full 
hearing, be required to do so by the Fed- 
eral tribunal.” (Hearings before Com- 
| mittee on Interstate Commerce, United 
| States Senate, 65th Congress, 3d Session, 
|on Extension of Tenure of Government 
| Control of Railroads, Vol. 1, page 233). 
| Hf such was the purpose of the amend- 
; ment it should be so limited by the courts. 
| “We repeat, the amendment of 1906 
was drawn by and recommended by the 
| Commission, and it may be assumed was 
| not intended to have nor given larger im- 
port in the law than it had in the recom- 
| mendation.” United States v. Pennsyl- 
vania R. R. Co., 242 U. S. 208, 227. 

While the courts have frequently been} 
called upon to construe the term exten-| 
| Sion, as employed in Paragraph 18, as | 
| distinguished from spur, industrial, team, | 
| switehing or side tracks, as employed in! 
| Paragraph 22, our attention has not been 
| directed to any decision defining or de- 

|ciding how far a line or lines may be 
extended within the purview of the exten- 
| Sion provision of the act. } 

In Lancaster v. Gulf C. & S. Ry. Co., 
| 298, F. 488, 490, it was said: 

“The terms ‘extension of line of rail- 
road’ and ‘industrial track’ have no clear 
and established restrictive definition, ! 
either in dictionaries or in railroad prac- 
tice, which will permit of the case being 
settled by rule of thumb, but, om the 
contrary, these terms have a wide lati- 
tude of meaning, according to the context | 
in which they are used. Since Congress | 
has not undertaken to define the words 
used, and since it is plain that they may 
be, according to the angle of approach, 
given wide and varied meaning, it is evi- | 
dent that the purpose of the act must be | 
drawn from its entire structure, and that | 
purpose, together with the context in 
which the words are used, must at the 
last be the guide to the interpretation 
of the words at issue.” 


Distinction in Subject 
Matter of Cases Noted 


New York and Queens Gas Co. v. Mc- 
Call, 245 U. S. 345, and New York ex rel. 
Pub. Serv. Com., 269 U. S. 244, are cited 
in support of the order, but these cases 
involved orders directing the extension 
of gas mains, and have little application 
here. Gas, water, electric current and 
telephone service must, in the nature of 
things, be brought to the consumer, but 
this is true of railroads to a limited ex- 
tent only. 

Furthermore, the orders complained of 
in those cases simply required the gas 
companies to extend their facilities to 
consumers within the territory which the 
companies undertook, and were obligated, 
to serve. Many other cases might be 
cited, but the orders under consideration 
were of minor importance when com- 





sarily primarily concerned with, if note 
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CURRENT LAW. 
Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Corporations—Officers—Personal liability for conversion by corporation— 

The president and the treasurer of a corporation, who were acting as such at 
the time of the corporation’s conversion of rents, were personally liable therefor, 
although individually they did not receive any of the money. 

Rose v. Bernhardt et al.; N. J. Ct. Err. and Appls., No. 5, Feb. 2, 1931. 


Evidence—Admissions against interest—Telephone conversation—Proof of iden- 
tity of person talking— 

Testimony as to an admission against interest by a plaintiff over the tele- 
phone was not admissible in the absence of proof that the person who talked 
to the witness was, in fact, such plaintiff. 


Citrin et al. v. Tansey; N. J. Ct. Err. and Appls., No. 70, Feb. 2, 1931. 


Insurance—Agents—Delivery of specimen to applicant—Liability of company 
for the agent’s fraud— ¢ 

An insurance company which had authorized an agent to solicit insurance, 
write applications, deliver policies and collect premiums, was liable for the fraud 
of the agent in delivering a specimen policy, on which there could be no re- 
covery, to a person who could not read and whoypaid the premium to the agent 
without knowledge that the policy he had received was a specimen and not a gen- 
uine policy, since the act of the agent, although not authorized by the company, 
was within the scope of his agency. 

Williams v. Commercial Casualty Insurance Co., S. C. Sup. Ct., No. 13060, Feb. 
2,°1931. 


Moter vehicles—Operation—Prosecution of driver for manslaughter—Evidence 
as ‘to negligence ot the deceased— 

In a prosecution of an automobile driver for manslaughter following the death 
of a motoreycle rider struck by the automobile, the exclusion of evidence as to 
the speed ot the motorcycle shortly before the accident, the manner in which it 
was being driven, and the side of the road upon which it was being operated, 
was erroi’, since such evidence was material on the question of whether the acci- 
dent was caused by the negligence of the automobile driver. 


State of New Jersey v. Oliver; N. J. Ct. Err, and Appls., No. 53, Feb. 2, 1981. 


Surety bonds—Highway contractor's bond—Coverage—Funds furnished for pay- 
ment of employes— 


The proceeds of a loan to a highway contractor to enable him to pay his em- 





ployes’ wages were not covered by the contractor’s bond which was conditioned 
that he would perform the contract and pay for all material furnished and labor 
performed in the construction of the highway, on the theory that the funds were 
employed in the prosecution of the work. 

Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. v. J. F. Mulligan Construction Co.; N.C. Sup. Ct., 
No. 554, Jan, 27, 1931. 


Theaters—Injuries to patron—Liability of proprietor— 

The proprietor of a moving piciure theater could be held liable to a patron 
whose leg was injured when the seat in tront of that in which he was seated 
was shup up or lifted up, since the patron was not negligent as a matter of law 
in placing his feet under the seat in front-of him, and the jury could find that 
the seats as constructed constituted a hidden danger which the proprietor should 
have foreseen and guarded against. 


Hale v. McLaughlin; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., Jan. 29, 1931. 


Workmen’s compensation—Employments within statute—Person summoned by 
forest warden to assist in extinguishing forest fire—Employe of State— 

A person who was summoned by the North Carolina Forest Warden to help 
extinguish a forest fire; under a statute of such State authorizing the warden 
while engaged in extinguishing such fires to call to his assistance any male resi- 
dent bétween 18 and 45 years of age, and making the refusal of a person so 
summoned-to assist the warden a misdemeanor, and who was so engaged for a 

eriod of five hours, 4nd was compensated therefor at the rate of 20 cents an 

our, was an “employe” of the State under an “appointment” within the meaning 
of the North Carolina Workmen’s Compensation Act, and was entitled there- 
under to compensation for an injury sustained while so employed. 


Moore v. State; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 253, Jan. 27, 1931. 


Workmen’s compensation—Statutes—Extraterritorial operation—Death from in- 
juries sustained in other State—Acceptance of act as defense in action under 
death statute of other State— 

The acceptance of the Vermont Workmen’s Compensation Act by a Vermont 
employer and its employe, iniplied from absence of notice to the contrary, pre- 
cluded an action for death from injuries sustained in New Hampshire, under 
the New Hampshire statute creating a right of action for wrongful death, al- 
though the New Hampshire Compensation Act requires a positive act of ac- 
ceptance by the employer, since such provision of the New Hampshire Act did 
not make the contract of employment, with the Vermont Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act a part thereof, contrary to public policy in New Hampshire, and the 
Vermont Act was therefore applicable under the principle of comity. 

Bradford Electric Light Co., Inc., v. Clapper; C. C. A. 1, No. 2465, Jan. 8, 
1931. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions. 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Interstate Commerce Commission—Authority and functions—Extension of rail- 
road lines—Extension into new territory— 

The Interstate Commerce Commission could not require a railroad company 
to extend its line into territory not being served by the railroad, notwithstanding 
its finding that the extension was reasonably required in the interest’ of public 
convenience and necessity and that the expense of the extension would not impair 
the ability of the railroad to perform its duty to the public, since the power of the 
Commission to order an extension, under paragraph 21° of section 1 of the 
Transportation Act of 1920, requiring a railroad company to provide itself with 
safe and adequate facilities for the performance of its car service “and to extend 
its line or lines,” is limited to the power to order such extensions as are reasonably 
necessary to reach communities and industries in the territory in which the rail- 
road has profesed to serve and according to the undertaking which it has ex- 

ressly or impliedly assumed.—Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. v. 
United States. (D.C., D. Oreg.)—V U. S. Daily, 3774, Feb. 10, 1931. 


Interstate commerce—Police regulations of State—Conflict between State and 
Federal regulations— 

A State may exercise its general police power without excepting persons or 
instrumentalities engaged in interstate commerce, provided there is no discrimi- 
nation against, and no direct and unreasonable burden upon, interstate com- 
merce, but regulations of commerce by Congress will override the police regula- 
tions of the State where in conflict therewith, although, in the absence of such 
Federal legislation, the State regulations would stand—Johnson Transfer and 
La Lines et al. v. Perry et al. (D. C., N. D. Ga.)—V U. S. Daily, 3774, 
Feb. 10, 1931. 
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Georgia Mileage Tax on Vehicles 
Used in Interstaté Trade Upheld 


Requirements That Motor Carrier Provide 
Bond to.Protect Freight and Promise to 
Comply With All Regulations Held Void 


State of Georgia: Atlanta. 


The Georgia mileage tax on motor 
carriers may be imposed in the case of 
vehicles engaged in interstate commerce, 
the District Court for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Georgia has held. 


JOHNSON TRANSFER AND FREIGHT LINES 
ET AL. 


Vv. 
JAMES A. PERRY ET AL. 
E. SMYTH GAMBRELL (UNDERWOOD, HAAS 
_ & GAMBRELL of counsel), for complain- 
ants; S. J. Smitu Jr. for defendants. 
Before Foster, Circuit Judge, and BORAH 
and Srstey, District Judges. 
Opinion of the Court. 
Jan. 26, 1931 

SIBLEY, District Judge.—The State of 
Georgia is building and improving a 
state-wide system of highways. Acts of 
1921, page 199. The Motor Carriers Act 
of 1929, and the tax upon mOdtor carriers 
imposed the same year, Acts of 1929, 
page 292, page 74, are parts of this 
plan. The Motor Carriers Act was be- 
| fore this court in the case of Southern 
Motorways, Incorporated, v. Perry et al., 
39 (2) 145. 

The separate legislative classification 
of those who make the use of the public 
streets and highways their business was 
there justified, and the act upheld in 
many of its features. The present case 
is supplementary to that. It involves 
motor carriers engaged wholly in inter- 
state commerce between fixed termini, 
and over roads constructed under the 
Federal Highway Acts. No substantial 
issue of fact exists. The petition and 
answer make practically an agreed state- 
ment of facts. 


Statute Claimed to 
Violate Constitutions 


The summari..ed facts are: One com- 
plainant, Self, is a private carrier, resi- 
dent in Alabama; the other, Johnson 
Lines, is a common ae, resident in 
Tennessee; both operate freight trucks 
regularly between Birmingham, Ala., and 
Ch¥tanooga, Tenn., only. The sole avail- 
able paved road passes for 23 miles 
through Georgia over a highway built 
or rebuilt with Federal aid, under the 
act of Congress. Neither carrier accepts 
or delivers freight in Georgia. Each 
sought to apply to the Georgia Public 
Service Commission for a certificate of 
| public convenience and necessity, and for 
| annual licenses for their trucks, as re- 
| quired by the Georgia statute, tendering | 
| the requisite fees for these. 

The Commission would not entertain 
the applications unless made on _ its 
printed form, which contains an agree- 
ment by the applicant to observe all the 
requirements of the Georgia statute, and 
of ‘the regulations established by the 
Commission thereunder; nor unless the 
applicant would give a bond as required 
by the Georgia act “to secure the owner 
against loss or damage to freight,” and 
make a.deposit. of $75 to secure payment 


in interstate commerce cannot be applied 
without careful consideration of this new 
element. For illustration, the State of 
Georgia could not require a license nor 
a tax of a railroad carrier for the mere 
privilege of carrying interstate freight 
over the company’s own tracks in Geor- 
gia, but it certainly could if the carrier 
wished to use the tracks built and owned 
by the State from Atlanta to Chatta- 
nooga. 


Bond Requirement 
Considered Invalid 


So the State may license or refuse to 
license, may condition or charge for, the 
use of its improved roads when they 
are turned from their common uses and 
purposes to the carrier’s business. 
Schlesinger v. City of Atlanta, 161 Ga. 
148; Packard v. Banton, 264 at page 144. 

The interstate carrier has no better 
right than any other to use the State’s 
improved highway without its consent, 
or without paying for it. We accord- 
ingly think that the certificate of public 
convenience and necessity, with a reason- 
able fee therefor, and an annual license 
fee for the trucks, are legally demand- 
able as a nondiscriminatory prerequisite 
of the use of the highway for carrier 
purposes, even though the commerce in- 
volved is wholly interstate.: Clark v. 
Poor, 274 U. S. 554. 


No question of arbitrary or discrimi- 
natory refusal is here involved. The 
Commission, indeed, offers to issue the 
certificates, but it is contended that the 
offer is unlawfully conditioned, enti- 
tling complainants to dispense with 
them. When refusal of the privilege 
of vsing the highway is based solely 
on an applicant’s refusal to yield to an 
unconstitutional requirement made of 
him, it has been held that he may ig- 
nore the certificate and license required, 
although a general refusal might have 
been lawful. Michigan Commission v. 
Duke, 266 U. S. 570; Buck v. Kuyken- 
dall, 267 U. S. 307; Frost *Trucking 
Company v. Commission, 271 U. S, 583. 

The requirement: of the Georgia Act 
thats a bond be given to protect the 
owner of the freight transported; in ad- 
dition to one to answer to the public for 
negligent injuries, is unconstitutional as 
applied to these complainants. They of- 


fer to give the latter bond for the safety ' 


and protection of the public in Georgia. 
The State of Georgia has no call to 
meddle with their patrons in Alabama 
and Tennessee. 

The bond for their protection touches 
only their contracts of carriage, and to 
require it is clearly a direct regulation 
of interstate commerce, having no rela- 
tion to the safety or convenience of the 
Georgia public, or to the use of the 
roads. Compare Sprout v. South Bend, 
277 U. S. 164. 

So the exaction of a promise to obey 
all the requirements of the Georgia stat- 
utes and the regulation of, the Commis- 


sion as a condition of issuing the certifi-7 





of a tax of % cent per mile traveled, 
as imposed by the Georgia Tax Act of 
1929. 


cate and license is unconstitutional. Be- 
side the matter just discussed, others of 
these requirements cannot be constitu- 


The Commission conceded that it had] tionally imposed on an interstate carrier 
no power to fix the rates of carriage of|and a promise to submit to them cannot 
the applicants, and each applicant of-|be demanded. The act seems to require 
fered to give a bond to answer for negli-|}a private carrier to become subject to 


extending along the southerly bank of | petitioner is to be considered as a sepa- 
the Columbia River, which forms the | rate entity apart from the Union Pacific 
northern boundary of the State in part. | System, we do not understand that there 
A vast area in central and southeastern | is any contention that the cost or expense 
Oregon is thus left without reasonable | will not impair its ability to perform its 
or adequate transportation facilities, and | duty to the public. P 
the need for a line of railroad in that vi-| On the other hand, if the Commission 
cinity is apparent, assuming, of course, | was warranted or justified in taking into 
that there will be sufficient traffic along | conisderation the financial ability of the 
and over the line of the proposed road to | Union Pacific, we do not understand that 
justify its construction, f there is any contention that the expense 
On the latter issue, the parties sub-/of the extension will materially impair 
mitted to the Commission elaborate and | the ability of that company to perform 
painstaking estimates of the tonnage |its duty to the public. 
available and potentially available for| But whether the Commission was war- 
the first five years of operation and there- | ranted or justified in taking into consid- 
after, together with a like estimate of the | eration the financial ability of the Union 
revenues to be derived from such opera- | Pacific, and in authorizing that company 
tion. These estimates were supported by | to join in the construction and operation 
other testimony and differed widely in|of the extension and to finance it from 
their results, generally as much as 100 | current funds, or by advances presents a 
per cent and often a great deal more. | question of law which we need not con- 
The traffic estimates furnished by the | sider, in view of our conclusion upon an- 
complainant beiore the Commission | other branch of the case. 
showed that the gross revenues derived, A consideration of the facts is not 
from operation for the first five years | very material, if as a matter of law the 
would approximate the entire cost of con- | Interstate Commerce Commission was 
struction. Speaking generally, the Com- | without authority to require the carrier 
mission accepted these estimates and re-| to make an extension of its line or lines 
jected those offered by the railrokd com- such as is here involved. But we have 
panies. We do not now understand that'deemed a summary, of the controlling 
there is any claim that the extension of | facts essential in order to comply with 
the line is not reasonably required in the | the rulings of the Supreme Court in this 
interest of public convenience and neces- | class of cases, Railroad Commission v 
sity, if the andings of the Conmatontan |Maxcy, 281 U, S. 82. a. 
are supported by the testimony. Indeed, | ];,,,; : "i aot 
if the prorat shared the optimism of | Limitation Claimed on 
the State and Interstate Commissions, we | Authorit 
think it reasonably safe to say that the! 
present suit would never have 


pared with the order in this case. 
Wisconsin, etc., Co. v. Jacobson, 179 
U. S. 287, involved an order of the Rail- 
road and Warchouse Commission of the 
State: of Minnesota requiring two rail- 
road companies whose tracks intersected 
at a certain point to’ provide connecting 
tracks so that the cars ofeeach company 
could be run onto the tracks of the other; 
Minneapolis, ete., R. R. v. Minnesota, 193 
U. S. 53, involved an order of the same 
Commission requiring a railroad com- 
pany to build and maintain a station 
house at a certain point on its line; At- 
lantic Coast Line v. N. C. Corp. Com., 
206 U. S. 1, involved an order requixing 
a railroad company to rearrange its 
schedules so as to make a convenient 
connection between its trains and those 
of another road passing a junction 
point; Missouri Pacific R. R. Co. v. Kan- 
sas, 216 U. S. 262, involved an order re- 
quiring a railroad company to put into 
operation on one of its branches a pas- 
senger train in the place of a mixed pas- 
senger and freight train; Grand Trunk R. 
Co. v. Michigan, 231 U. S. 457, involved 
an order requiring various railroads to 
use their tracks in the City of Detroit for 
interchange of traffic; Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Ry. Co. v. lowa, 233 
U. S. 334, involved an order requiring a 
railroad company to accept shipments of 
coal in carload lots when tendered in the 
cars of other railroad companies; 
Phoenix Ry. Co. v. Geary, 239 U. S. 277, 
involved an order directing ‘a street rail- 
road company to double track its line for 
a distance of 10 blocks. In the latter 
ease, the court added, however: “Com- 
plainant is not required to open up new 
territory, but only to give better service 


y for Extensions 

el. The final question is, then, the author- 
en | ity of the Commission to make the order 

brought, or even contemplated. | —_| in question under any view of the facts. 
The argument of the petitioner is di-|We have already given the substance of 


gent injuries as required by the act, but 
refused to give the bond for the benefit 
of its patrons, or to sign the promise de- 
manded, or make the tax deposit. Cer- 
tificates were refused for this reason. 

The Commission then prosecuted the 
drivers of the trucks for operating with- 
out certificates and licenses under pro- 
visions of the Georgia statute. Injunc- 
tion is sought against the enforcement 
Pof the statute on the grounds that as 
applied to complainants on these facts, 
it violates the commerce clause of the 
Federal Constitution, and that the law 
laying the tax based on mileage violates 
the commerce clause, and the equal pro- 
tection clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, and also a paragraph of the State 
Constitution involving the title of the 
act and section 9 of the Federal High- 
way Act of 1921, which prohibits tolls 
of any kind being charged on the roads 
built or rebuilt by Federal aid. 


Measures by Congress 
Placed Over State Rules 


From the great mass of decisions re- 





specting commerce done by railroad and 
express companies and pipe lines, these 
pertinent principles may be drawn. Di- 
rect regulation of interstate carriage as 
such, including regulation of the per- 





the regulations and obligations of a com- 
mon carrier, which could not be required 
of the complainant Self. Michigan Com- 
mission v. Duke, 266 U. S. 570. 


Deposit to Secure 


Mileage Tax Approved 


We think on the other hand that the 
deposit of $75 to secure the tax of three- 
quarters cent per mile is demandable. 
The Tax Act of 1929, page 74, requires 
the collection “from every automobile 
transportation company, association, or 
individual, as defined hereafter, to which 
has been granted a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity, which it or 
they are hereby required to obtain from 


ithe Public Service Commission of the 


State, permitting him, it or them, to 
engage in the transportation of passen- 
gers or freight, or both, between fixed 
termini, an occupation tax on a mileage 
basis of (omitting parts of the schedule 
not applicable to complainants) three- 
quarters cent per mile, on all trucks with 
a loaded capacity of less than 5,500 
pounds, * * * coming within the terms 
of this act, for every mile traveled by 
the motor vehicles of such company, as- 
sociation or individual, over the public 
highways of this State.” 

The tax is to be settled quarterly, but 


Motor carriers—Regulation and operation—lInterstate carriers—Certificate of 
public convenience and necessity—Execution of bond to secure owners of freight 
and promise to comply with statutes and regulations as conditions precedent to 
issuance— . 

The Georgia Motor Carriers Act, in so far as it requires an interstate carrier, 
transporting freight over a Georgia highway from a point in another State to a 
oint in a third State, to execute a bond to secure the owner of freight against 
a or damage thereto, and to promise to obey all the requirements of the act and 
the regulations of the Public Service Commission, in order to obtain a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity, is void, because in violation of the commerce 
clause of the Federal Constitution, since the bond has no relation to the safety 
or the convenience of the Georgia public or to the use of its roads, and the exac- 
tion thereof is, therefore, a direct regulation of interstate commerce, and_ since 
the exaction of the promise requires the carrier to agree to comply with such void 
provision, and also in effect requires a private carrier to become subject to the 
regiwations and obligations of a common carrier under the statutes and the 
regulations of the Commission.—Johnson Transfer and Freight Lines et al. v. 
Perry et al. (D.C., N. D. Ga.)—V U. S. Daily, 3774, Feb. 10, 1931. 


Motor carriers—Regulation® and operation—lInterstate carriers—Certificate of 
public necessity and convenience—Validity of State requirement— 

A State may constitutionally require an interstate motor carrier to obtain a 
certificate of public necessity and convenience as a prerequisite to use the State’s 
highway, even though the commerce involved is wholly interstate, since an inter- 
state carrier has no right superior to that of intrastate carriers to use the im- 
proved 1m bgyied of the State without the State’s consent.—Johnson Transfer 
and Freight Lines tt al. v. Perry et al. (D. C., N. D. Ga.)—V U. S. Daily, 3774, 
Feb, 10, 1931. 


without compensation and without due} lic authority with respect to the service 


process of law. The court said: 


“The issue to be determined is this: 
Has the Railroad Commission authority 
to require a railroad company to extend 
its line of railroads, or to build a new 
line, so as to connect with its existing 
line points that have not theretofore 
been connected and which the company 
has not undertaken to so connect? * * * 
The solution of the problem thus pre- 
sented must be found in a definition of 
the character of the order complained of. 


which it has thus undertaken. Thus, a 
water company having a franchise to 
supply water to the inhabitants of a 
given city assumes the public duty of 
supplying that community with water. 
It may be compelled to extend its mains 
in order to furnish the service to such 
inhabitants. * * * So of compggies fur- 
nishing gas, electric currentyor tele- 
phone service. 1 Wyman on Pub. Serv. 
Corp., Section 797, 


testimony submitted. by the Oregon 


sion is there empowered to authorize 


upon a street already occupied by it 


rected largely against the weight of the ion ist 21 of the act. The Commis- 


Commission before the Interstate Com- 

pees Copimisnion and sonopied by that | 
dy. we were at liberty to review | adequate facilities for : 

this testimony independently of the|common carrier its as Coxeionl ‘that 

findings made by the Commission, we | term is used in the act, “and to extend its 

might find no little difficulty in reaching | line or lines.” 

the same conclusion. 

It might well be urged that the hopes 
and aspirations of those advocating the) 
extension will never be fully realized; | 
that the local traffic from the sparsely 
settled desert waste through which the 
line in large part extends will be much 


under a public franchise.” 
| California Decision 
| Annulling Order 


On the other hand, in Atchison, T. & 
> I S. F. Ry. Co. v. Railroad Commission, 160 
The defendant contends that the lan-| Pace. 828, the Supreme Court of Cali- 
guage, “to extend its line or lines,” is | fornia, in an able and well considered 
too plain to admit of construction; that | opinion, annulled an order of the Rail- 
it was the purpose and policy of the | road Commission of that State requiring 
Transportation Act of 1920 to develop|a_ railroad company to construct a 
and maintain for the people of the United | branch line 12 miles in length, holding 
States an adequate railroad system, and! that it constituted a taking of property 


or require a carrier by railroad subject 
to the act to provide itself with safe and 


“But to require a public utility to de- 
vote its property to a service which it 
has never professed to render is to take 
that property, pro tanto, and such taking 
cannot be justified except under the 
power of eminent domain, i, e., upon just 
compensation. A railroad company, in 
constructing a line between given points, 
does not undertake to supply the trans- 
portation needs of any “territory not 
reached by its lines. 1 Wyman, Pub. 
Serv. Corp., Section 272.” 


And, after quoting from Gt, Northern 
{Continued on Page 10, Column 2.] 


Is the Railroad: Commission, in ordering 
the construction of a railroad line, regu- 
lating the service which the petitioner 
has undertaken to give to the public, or 
is it compelling the railroad company to 
dedicate its property to a new service? 
“If the former, the Commission is act- 
ing within its jurisdiction; if the latter, 
it is attempting to exercise an authority 
which the statute either has not at- 
tempted or is unable to confer upon 
it. * * * A public utility, undertaking to 
supply a given public need, submits it- 
self to the regulation and control of pub- 





sons carrying and their vehicles, is vested| $75 is to be put up at the time of is- 
in the Federal Government. suance of the certificate. The persons 
A general police power and a general; to whom certificates are to be granted, 
taxing power is reserved to the State|and of whom they are required, are de- 
government, and these may usually be| fined by the Motor Carriers Act, Acts off 
exercised without excepting persons and| 1929, at .page 295, and are those who 
instrumentalities engaged in interstate|own, control or operate motor propelled 
commerce, provided there is no discrim-| vehicles used in the business of trans- 
ination against interstate commerce, and | porting persons or property for hire over 
provided no direct and unreasonable bur-| the public highways of the State, exclud- 
den is put upon it. ing streets of towns and cities, and with 
The mere privilege of engaging in in-| other exceptions not here material. 
terstate commerce is not derived from The tax is laid only on such carriers 
the State and cannot be conditioned by a|as operate between fixed terminid That 
State upon procuring a license or pay-|as an administrative precaution the Com- 
ing a tax. Regulations of commerce by| mission requires the $75 to be paid be- 
Congress, including those of persons car-|fore the certificate issues is not impor- 
rying it on, and the instrumentalities|tant. It is a mere deposit. It is easier 
used in it, although they may. fall in the|and safer to return the deposit, if no 
field of ordinary police power, such as|certificate is issued, than to cancel the 
laws regulating employers’ liability,| certificate for failure after issuance to 
hours of service of employes, safety ap-| make the. deposit. 
pliances on equipment, and the like, will] The contention that the act is void 
override the police regulations of the! under the provision of the State constitu- 
State when in conflict with them, because | tion that no act. shall contain matter dif- 
of the supremacy of the Federal Consti-| ferent from that stated in its title be- 
tution and laws, and although in the ab-| cause the title authorizes only taxation, ° 
sence of congressional legislation such| while the act also regulates by requir- 
State regulations would stand. ing a certificate to be obtained, is also 
But railroads, express companies, and without merit. The certificate was val- 
pipe lines have used only their own|idly required by the Motor Carriers Act 
transportation facilities. In the present|0f the same date. 
revolutionized traffic by motor vehicles} The only practical effect of the Tax 
over paved roads, the expensively im-|Act was to levy the tax, a thing fully 
proved highway belonging to the pub-| covered by its title. There could have 
lic is used. The right of the State fur-| been no legislative surprise or confusion 
nishing it to select the traffic to be done| bout it. Nor is the language “truck 
;over it, and to protect not only the pub- with a loaded capacity of 5,500 pounds” 
lic in its use but the highway itself, and| Without meaning so as to make the tax 
to obtain compensation for this use, and|"0Noperative. It means “load capacity” 
contribution for its up-keep, is un-|¢x¢luding the weight of the truck itself. 
doubted, and this right of necessity very 
greatly extends the control by the State bi 
over commerce of all sorts upon it, and Found Not Unreasonable 
the taxes and other charges which it may| The equal protection clause of the 
make against all users whether engaged | Fourteenth Amendment is not violated 
in intrastate or interstate commerce.|by confining the tax to motor carriers 
See Hendrick y. Maryland, 235 U. S. 410;| having fixed termini. It may or may not 
Kane v. New Jersey, 242 U. S, 160, which | he true that the vagrant carriers get as 
did not involve the business of carriage; | much benefit from, and do as much dam, 
age to, the road on the whole as the 


Carrier Classification 


q 


and Packard v. Banton, 264 U. S. 140, 
and Interstate Buses v. Blodgett, 276| constant users of a particular route, but 
U. S. 245, which did involve stch busi-| the business of the latter is apt to be 
ness. 

The older cases concerning carriers 


. 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.) 
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"Ruling Upholds 

Georgia Mileage 
Tax on Vehicles 


Use of Carriers in Interstate 


Commerce Held Not to| 


Bar Levy; Bond Require- 
ment Disapproved 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
more extensive, more regular, and more 
profitable, and their tax is more readily 
checked and collected. 


The difference is like that between a 


storekeeper and a peddler, or between a 
railroad and a dray line. 


the classification is arbitrary. Whether 


the commerce clause is violated raises 


a harder question. As an occupation 
tax on doing interstate carriage it would 
fall, except that it is not for the mere 
privilege of doing a carriage business, 
but for doing it on the public highways, 


where such business cannot be done as 
a matter of absolute right, either in in- 
terstate or intrastate commerce. 


. The tax is not a flat rate on all users 


of the road, as was the case in Sprout 


v. South Bend, 277 U. S. 164, but is 
scaled. according to size of vehicles and 
actual use of the road. Despite this be- 
ing called an occupation tax it is in sub- 
stance a tax to compensate for the use 
of the road. It is in addition the truck 
license charge. While the fees for the 
certificate are appropriated to the ex- 
pense of executing the Motor Vehicle 
Act by its own provisions, and the license 
tax is so used in practice, this mileage 
tax is a general fund. 


Allocation of Funds 


The occupation tax on sellers of gaso- 
line of 6 cents per gallon sold, without 
regard to the use made of the gasoline, 
Act of 1929, page 99, is partly allocated 
by law to build and maintain the roads, 
and is sufficient therefor. But this also 
is a general fund, not bound to be ap- 
plied specially as though it were an in- 
spection fee and justifiable only as such. 


If the mileage tax can be justified 
only as a charge for using the road, it 
need not in consequence be spent upon 
the roads if the State substitutes other 
general funds many times greater. 
is no concern of the taxpayer which 
money the State spends on the roads 
if his tax in kind and amount is justified. 

Nor ean he complain that he pays two 
or more taxes if each is for a justified 
purpose and the aggregate exceeds no 
constitutional limit. Interstate Buses v. 
Blodgett, supra. Since complainants 
make no stops in Georgia, it is not likely 
that they buy any gasoline, and thus 
contribute indirectly to the upkeep of 
the roads through the tax on its sale. 

The mileage tax is not. shown to be 
actually burdensome to interstate com- 
merce. For aught we know it is well 
worth to the owner the 17% cents 
charged for his truck to travel the 23 
miles in Georgia over a paved highway 
instead of an unpaved dirt road. The 
tax in its substance is nearer that sus- 


tained_as to interstate carriers in Inter- 


tate Buses v. Blodgett, 276 U. S. 245, 
‘= Clark v. Poor, 274 U. S. 554, than 
that condemned in Sprout v. South 
- Bend, 277 U. S. 163. 


Provisions of Act 
There remains the question whether 
the tax being imposed . account of and 
fixed by the use of the road is contrary 


We cannot say 


It 
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Georgia—Public utility taxes—Motor carriers—Carriers engaged exclusively in 


interstate commerce— 


An interstate carrier has no better right than any other to use the State’s im- 
proved highways without its consent, or without paying for it; accordingly an 


annual-license fee for trucks may be legally demanded by the State as a non- 
discriminatory prerequisite of the use of the highway for carrier purposes, even 


though the commerce invaved is wholly interstate—Johnson Transfer and 


Freight Lines et al. v. Perry et al. 
Feb. 10, 1931. 


(D. C., N. D, Ga.)—V U. S. Daily, 3774, 





Georgia—Public utility taxes—Motor carriers—Classification— : 
The equal protection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment is not violated by 
confining a mileage tax to motor trucks having fixed termini—Johnson Transfer 


and Freight Lines et al. v. Perry et al. 
Feb. 10, 1931. 


(D. C., N. D. Ga.) —V U. S. Daily, 3774, 





Georgia—Public utility taxes—Motor carriers—Tolls prohibited by Federal High- 


way Act— 


A mileage tax imposed on motor carriers is not a “toll” and the imposition of 
such a tax is not contrary to section 9 of the Federal Highway Act of 1921, 


Freight Lines et al. v. Perry. 
1931. 


Board of Tax Appeals— 


Awards fust announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 

Consolidated Engineering Co. 


Consolidated Engineering Company, 
Baltimore, Md. An overassessment of 
income tax in favor of the taxpayer is 
determined as follows: 1928, $28,496.54. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
elimination from the income reported in 





ing income from a certain contract since, 
after a field investigation, it is deter- 
mined that such amount constitutes in- 
come in the year 1929, for which year 
a tax liability is indicated in excess of 
the overassessment proposed. Sections 
22(a) and 42, Revenue Act of 1928; ar- 
ticles 51 and 331, Regulations 74. 


Estate of Wm. Carpender 


Estate of William Carpender, Edward 
|H. Floyd-Jones et al., executors, New 
York, N. Y. An overassessment of es- 
tate tax in favor of the taxpayer is de- 
termined in the amount of $52,589.77. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provis- 
ions of section 301 (b), Revenue Act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9 (a), Regulations 70. , 

Estate of Edward B. Smith 


Estate of Edward B. Smith, Girard 
Trust Company, trustee, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Overassessments of income tax and in- 
terest in favor of the taxpayer are de- 
termined as follows: 1924, $63,372.87; 
1925, $56,189.53, 

Of the above overassessments, the 
amount of $97,151.90 represents the 
abatement of portions of deficiencies in 


{ne tax return of an amount represent- 





| taxes assessed on the basis of then exist- 


ing information, since after a thorough 
investigation, it is determined that the 
incomes used in a prior audit were er- 
roneously overstated. 

The balance of the overassessments, 
amounting to $22,410.50, is due to the 
remission of the amounts of interest as- 
serted on the above deficiencies since the 
determination of the overassessments re- 
sults in a proportionate reduction of such 
interest assessments. 

Honolulu Consolidated Oil Co. 

Honoluiu Consolidated Oil Company, 
San Francisco, Calif. An overassess- 
ment of income tax in favor of the tax- 


to section 9 of the Federal Highway Act| payer is determined as follows; 1925, 


of 1921, which forbids on Federal aid 
roads “tolls of any kind.” Assuming the 
constitutionality of this prohibition, 
what is meant by “tolls?” In the past 
when a road was paved or a bridge 
built, it was usual to erect gates, and 
collect from each vehicle or person pass- 
ing a charge for passage, which went to 
the owner of the franchise. These clearly 


were tolls, and intended to be abolished | 


as a nuisance to travel. 


| 
But since the entire cost of maintain- 


ing the Federal aid roads was put upon 
the States, it can hardly be thought Con- 
gress intended to exclude all taxation for 
that purpose which has any reference to 
the use of the road, or is measured by 
the extent of the use. Especially would 
this be doubted when the taxation is on 
the business of carriage, which is not an 
ordinary but an extraordinary use of the 
road. 

Considering the great damage done by 
freight trucks continually using the same 
road, and the great benefit to the carrier 
thus provided with a track which he 
does not have to maintain, or pay prop- 
erty taxes on, it is just that such car- 
rier should in proportion to his use of 
the road contribute to the public treas- 
ury which maintains it. 


Definition of Toll 

If carriers, both interstate and intra- 
state, cannot be made so to contribute, 
the Federal aid roads will soon be ap- 
propriated by them.” In Conley and 
Hamilton v. Snook, 281 U. S. 73, a toll 
was defined as a “proprietor’s charge for 
the passage over a highway or a bridge 
exacted as and when the privilege of 
passage is exercised.” The fees there 
involved were held to be “the demands 
of sovereignty and. not of proprietor- 
ship.” and were taxes rather than tolls. 
Following this strict construction of the 
word “tolls,” we hold this a tax and 
valid. 

By section 22 of the Motor Carriers 
Act each section is independent and to 
be enforced though others be ineffec- 
tive. It follows that complainants are 
justified in operating without certificate 
and truck license only so long as these 
are withheld on account of their refusal 
to give the bond and make the agree- 
ment which we have held to be not de- 
mandable of them, Accordingly we will 
grant the interlocutory injunction sought, 
but with leave to the defendants to ap- 
ply for a dissolution of it should these 
eee demands be withdrawn by 
them, 


Florida Waives License 
For Georgia Farm Products 


State of Florida: 
Tallahassee, Feb. 9. 


Georgia producers of farm and grove 





$23,966.86. 

The entire overassessment is caused 
by the allowance of a deduction from 
the reported gross income of certain 
expenses incurred in connection with the 


erties which the taxpayer originally cap- 
italized but which were claimed as a 


eee and development of oil prop- 





Rebatesto Adjust Tax Overassessments 





which forbids “tolls of any kind” on Federal-aid roads.—Johnson Transfer and 
(D. C., N. D. Ga.)—V U. S. Daily, 3774, Feb. 10, 





| No decisions were promulgated Feb. 9. 





deduction in an amended return filed 
within the six-month period from the 


date of the promulgation of T. D. 4025, 


(C. B. VI-1, 75) authorizing a new elec- 
tion for the treatment of such expendi- 
tures. Section 234(a)(1), Revenue Act 


of 1926; articles 223 and 561, Regula-| 


tions 69. 
Seas Shipping Co., Inc. 

Seas Shipping Company, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. Overassessments of income 
tax in favor of the taxpayer are deter- 
mined as follows: 1927, $15,932.08; 1928, 
$15,760.71. 

he overassessments are due to the 
allowance of additional deductions for 
depreciation. After a field investigation 
and thorough consideration in the Bu- 
reau, it is determined that the deductions 
claimed in the tax returns filed are in- 
adequate and less that the reasonable al- 
lowances to which the taxpayer is en- 
titled under the provisions of sections 
234 (a) (7), Revenue Act of 1926, and 
23 (k), Revenue Act of 1928, and the 
regulations promulgated thereunder. 

Italian Vineyard Co. 


Italian Vineyard Company, Los Ange- 
les, Calif. An overassessment of income 
and profits taxes in favor of the taxpayer 
is determined as follows: Fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1920, $27,825.02. 

The overassessment is due to the al- 
lowance of an additional deduction for 
depreciation since, after a field investiga- 
tion, it is determined that the deduction 
claimed in the return filed is inadequate 
and less than the reasonable allowance 
authorized by section 234 (a) (7), Rev- 
enue Act of 1818, and the regulations 
promulgated thereunder. Appeal of 
Even Realty Company, 1 B. T. A. 355; 
section 284 (c), Revenue Act of 1926. 

Investors General Corporation 

Investors General Corporation, Jersey 
City., N. J. An overassessment of in- 
come tax and interest in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined as follows: 1928, 
$51,997.99. 

The amount of $48,779.23 of the over- 
assessment is due to the®elimination of a 
certain amount from the income pre- 
viously determined. After further con- 
sideration in the Bureau of all the rele- 
vant facts and data it is determined that 


the income disclosed in a prior audit, | 


which resulted in the assessment of a 
deficiency in tax, was erroneously over- 
stated by reason of the inclusion therein 
of the income of another taxpayer. Sec- 
tion 21, Revenue Act of 1928; article 41, 
Regulations 74; Marr v. United States 
(268 U. S. 536). 

The balance of the overassessment 
amounting to $3,218.76 represents the 


remission of interest assessed in ! 
e; 


nection with the deficiency in tax. 
determination of the overassessmgnt 
causes the elimination of the interest. 





Proceedings of the 


Court of Claims of the United States 





February 
. ae 
Present: Hon. Fenton W. Booth, Chief|for defendant; H-259, Martin M. Philips- | 


Justice; and Hons. William R. Greep, 
Benjamin H. Littleton, Thomas S. Wil- 
liams, and Richard S. Whaley, Asso- 
ciate Judges. 

Admitted to practice: 
Giffen: 

Judgments for plaintiff: E-43, Baker Food 


Mr. Wilbur A. 


| Products Co., $3,317.57, opinion by Judge 


Green, concufring opinion by Judge Little- 
ton; H-27, The Steel Products Engineering 
Co., $23,430.23, opinion by Judge Williams; 
H-309, The Union Company, $4,915.77 with 
interest, opinion per curiam; J-584, South- 
ern California Box Co., $4,971.56 with inter- 
est, opinion by Judge Green; K-349, The 
Cordon, $9,840 with interest, opinion by 
Judge Whaley; K-478, American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Co., $605,168.82 with interest, 
opinion by Judge Green; H-527, Wilburn ‘C. 
Dodd, $1,659.46; K-159, Forrest K. Libenow, 
$7,922.13. 





Petitions dismissed, judgment in favor U. 
S.: J-374, Euphemia Van Rensselear Todd, 
ext’x., opinion by Judge Green; J-645, Vars- 
ity Underwear Co., Inc., opinion by Judge 
Green; J-284, Albert Haas, see memoran- 
dum; J-286, Benjamin F, Haas, see memoran- 
dum, 

Petition and defendant’s counterclaim dis- 
missed: C-709, Joseph M. Gottesman. 

Petitions dismissed: F-345, The Aluminum 
Castings Co.; H-476, Automotive Gear 
Works; H-477, Indianapolis Tool & Mfg. Co.; 
J-73, J. Lawrence Sprunt et al.; J-76, Walter 
P. Sprunt; J-372, Stoomvarrt Maatschappij 
Rotterdamsche Lloyd; J-378, Stoomvaart 
Maatschappij Nederland; J-545, Margaret P. 
Redding; K-165, Brunsese Company; K-178, 
The Broadview Savings & Loan Co.; K-251, 
Holfast Rubber Co,; K-259, E. L. Woodley, 
trustee; K-467, Oneida Community, Ltd.; 
K-551, Ilinois Central R. R. Co.; K-552, 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. Co.; K-553, 
Central of Georgia Railway Co.; K-554, Chi- 
cago, St, Louis & New Orleans R. R. Co.,; 
K-558, Ocean Steamship Co. of Savannah; 
K-566, Dubuque & Sioux City R. R. Co.; K- 
557, Wrightsville & Tennille Railway Co.; J- 
568, Dunleith & Dubuque Bridge Co.; K-559, 


Madison Coal Corp.; L-147, William L. 
Weigle. . 
Findings of fact: 17340 Congressional, 


Wales Island Packing Co., opinion by Judge 
Green. : 
Demurrer dis- 


sustained and petition 


j missed: J-668, I. Lanski & Sons Scrap Iron 


Co., opinion by Judge Green. 
Plaintiff’s motion for new trial ordered to 
Law Calendar for hearing on Feb. 16: J-565, 


products have a right to sell them in| American Hide & Leather Co. 


Florida free of license, according to the 
Attorney General of Florida, Fred H. 
Davis. “I assume that the Georgia law 
is being construed likewise,” he said. 


“The main 
red. Mr. Davis pointed out, 
e with local municipal governments 
which usually adopt their own peculiar 


regulations on matters such as this, and 
usually do so without very much regard 
® ' to constitutional or other limitations.” 


trouble to be .encoun-| Rose; 
“will| Eugene M. Wilkinson; L-165, Enos L. War- 


Cases dismissed in open court: K-69, Lyon 
Metallic Manufacturing Co.; L-157, William 
L. Weigle. . 

Cases submitted: K-543, William E. Finde- 
isen; L-140, George Bunyan; L-141, Raphael 
Lema; L-142, Joshua Parris; L-145, Stephen 
L-146, Richard Tomlinson; L-148, 


ren, admr. 

Cases argued and submitted: L-203, Knoll- 
wood Club, by Mr. C. N. Goodwin for plain- 
tiff and Hon. Chas. B. Rugg for defendant; 
L-130, Dawnic Steamship Corp., by Mr, 
H. Hayes for plaintiff and Mr, B. B, Gilman 








9, 1931 


born, by Mr. C. N. Goodwin for plaintiff 


and Mr. J. W. Hussey for defendant; E-427,| siiowed as a deduction upon other gen- 


The Blackfeet and other tribes of Indians, by 
Mr. Guy Patten for plaintiff and Mr. G. 
Stormont for defendant. 


& Pacific Railway Co.; J-62, Madeira Yosem- 
ite Big Tree Auto Co. and Yosemite Stage 
& Turnpike Co.; H-259, Vulcanite Portland 
Cement Co., Inc,; J-597, Continental Tie & 
Lumber Co.; K-250, Bernard Smith; H-494, 
Crawford Mfg. Co., Inc.; J-125, William 
Harris & Company; J-139, Thomas Auto 
Top Co. 





Your Income Tax 


By David Burnet 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue 





Of the millions of taxpayers who will 
be required to file returns for the year 


1930, the vast majority are entitled, in| 


addition to the personal exemption of 
$3,500 for married persons and heads 
of families, $1,500 for single persons, 
and a $400 credit for each dependent, 
to a further credit of 25 per cent of the 
tax on the full amount of their earned 
net income. 

Earned income is defined as “wages, 
salaries, professional fees and other 
amounts réceived*as compensation for 
personal services actually rendered.” 
However, all net income up to $5,000, 
whether actually earned or not, is con- 
sidered earned income for the purpose 
of this credit. A taxpayer who in 1980 
received a salary of $4,000 and a profit 
from a real estate transaction, or other 
busines8 venture, of $1,000 may treat 
the entire amount as earned income. 
When it is*shown by statistics that out 
of a total of approximately 4,000,000 
returns filed more than 3,000,000 re- 
ported incomes of between $3,000 and 
$5,000, the far-reaching benefit of this 
reduction is understood. Following is 
an example of how a single person with 
no dependents should compute his tax 
on a net income of $4,000: 

Net income 
Less personal exemption 


$4,000.00 
1,500.00 


Balance taxable at 1% per ecnt.. 2,500.00 | 


1% per cént.......... Gre 2 37.50 
Less 25 per cent of $37.50, earned 

income credit 
Balance of tax payable 


9.38 


claimed as earned income is $30,000, 
although the taxpayer actually may 


J.| have earned an amount in excess of 


that sum, 


On Mortgage Note 


| deduction in computing his State income 


ownership of property located without the 


‘closed and the foreclostre sale of the 


| realized $12,000: 


|was settled for $5,000 after the action 


, without the Stateof Wisconsin including 


| pense arising from the ownership or 
| acquirement of realty in a foreign State. 


;shall-follow the residence of the recipient. | 


is to hold incomederived from mortgages, 


wet 
Trial calendar for Tuesday, Feb. 10, 1931: | 


| K-87, Bulger Block Coal Co.; Cong. 17336, | 
| William Wrigley Jr., Co.; K-148, The Texas | 


| mortgage which in itself has no inci- 


| the fulfillment of the terms of the con- 


Saonty oe OAS 
The maximum amount that may be, 
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Allowed for Loss Data on Advertising Abroad 


Wisconsin Ruling Given on 
Transaction Involving 
Loan Secured by Prop- 
erty in Minnesota 


State of Wisconsin: 
Madison Feb. 9. 


A Wisconsin taxpayer is entitled to a 


tax on account of a loss incurred in a 
transaction involving the foreclosure of 
a mortgage on property in Minnesota. 
The law provides that no ioss result- 
ing from the operation of a business 
conducted without the State or the 


State shall be allowed as. a deduction. 
That section is not applicable to this| 
case, the Commission held. The opinion 
which is entitled “In the Matter of the 
Allowance of a Deduction to Mrs. Marie 
Taylor,” follows in full text: 

A resident taxpayer of Wisconsin made 
a loan of $20,000, taking a promissory 
note which was secured by a mortgage 
upon real estate in Minnesota. After de-| 
fault in payment the mortgage was fore- 


property to a stranger to the mortgage) 
Action was instituted 
to recover a deficiency of $11,000. The} 
defendants in that action rot being 
wholly solvent, their liability on the note 


had gone to judgment. The expenses in 
connection with the latter action were 
$2,000, netting the taxpayer $3,000. The 
taxpayer claims that the total loss of 
$5,600 should be allowed as a deduction 
in determinnig taxable income for the 
year 1929. In disallowing the deduction, 
the assessor applied to the case a ruling 
made some years ago. 
Previous Ruling Stated. 


The rule to which we are referred is 
in a letter dated’ Feb. 9, 1924, and is 
stated as follows: “that incomé from real 
estate located without the State is not 
taxable and the expense in acquiring, 
maintaining, and holding the same is 
not deductible. This rule would exclude 
all disbursements incurred in foreclos- 
ing a mortgage on real estate situated 





taxes.” 

The rule stated in the first sentence 
of the quotation is undoubtedly correct, 
but it does not apply to the situation 
here. It does apply to income or ex- 


If the assertion be true that the above 
rule has been construed by tax admin- 
istrators' to mean that there shall be 
allowed no deduction from income of 
losses sustained in cases similar to this; 
or of costs and disbursements incurr®d | 
in such foreclosure proceedings, then | 
there has been such misunderstanding | 
or misapplication ef the rule as to re- 
quire its clarification. 

It is provided by Section 71.02 (3) (c) | 





that, 

income derived * * * from land. con-| 
tracts, mortgages, * * * or the sale 
of similar intangible personal property, | 


Section 71.04 (3) provides that, 
no loss resulting from the eperation of 
busifiess conducted without the State or the 
ownership of property located without the 
State shall be allowed as a deduction. 
Sections Clarified 


These would be quite anomalous pro- 
visions, if the purport of the one statute 


or from their sale, as having situs in 
Wisconsin and thus subject to the income 
tax law of this State, and under the 
other statute to disallow losses on mort- 
gages in computing income for income 
tax purposes, upon the ground that the 
loss resulted from the operation of busi- 
ness without the State. 

If, because of advantageous provisions | 
of the loan, the note was sold at a| 
profit, the taxpayer would have been re-| 
quired to report that profit as income and | 
pay an income tax thereon, and upon} 
every legal, equitable, and just considera- 
tion when a loss results upon such trans- 
action, the taxpayer shoutd be entitled 
to its allowance as a_ deduction. 

In addition to the foregoing the loss 
sustained in this case and the diskurse- 
ments and costs of foretlosure should be 


eral considerations. The statute enumer- 
ates “income derived * * * from} 
mortgages,” but income upon loans arises 
from the contractual relationship entered 
into between the debtor. and creditor 
which is usually evidenced by a prom-}| 
issory note and frequently secured by| 
a real estate mortgage, as in this case. 
The loss sustained herein goes to the 
gist of the transaction, which is the con- 
tract entered into between the lender and 
the borrower and is not a loss upon a 





dence aside from serving as security for 


tract which is evidenced by a promis- 
sory note, 
Loss Not on Mortgage 


As the loss is not on the mortgage, 
it is not upon the real estate covered by 
the mortgage. The loss was occasioned 
by and at the time of default in the pay- 
ment of the note and the foreclosure and 
sale of the mortgage premises measured 
its extent. The mortgage foreclosure and 
subsequent action to recover a deficiency 
in the State of Minnesota was not, in the 
statutory sense, engaging in business in 
that State with the purpose of earning | 
an income from a mortgage foreclosure, 
nor was it any operation concerning the 
ownership of property without the State, 
but the foreclosure action and the action 
to recover on the deficiency judgment 
were merely legal proceedings to recover 
on the mortgage security to Wisconsin 
intangible personal property all that was 
peeible of the sum due on that intangi- 

le property. 

The costs incurred in the actions were 
for the purpose of minimizing the loss on 
the default on the note. If no mortgage 
had been executed and action on the note 
had been resorted to in Minnesota, such 
action would hardly be considered as do- 
ing business in that State, and the loss 
and expense sustained upon the loan 
would not, because of such action, be re- 
garded as a loss on a business transac- 
tion without the State so as to preclude 
the deduction of said loss in the deter- 
mination of Wisconsin taxable income. 
Recourse to the security by an action to 
foreclose the mortgage would be no more 
effective than the action on the note 
would be in disallowing the deduction of 
the loss and costs, 

If a creditor loses his right to deduct 
losses in determining taxable income 
merely because he proceeds to minimize 
his loss by realizing something on a 
security located without the State, then 
we have the ludicrous situation that if 
he neglects to so minimize his loss, he 


| 
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Service Available to Specialty Industries Based on Facts | State Commissioner Seeks 
Rather Than Professional Studies 





Topic VI: 


Foreign Trade 


In this serics of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 
their places in the administrative organization. The present series deals with 


By Eric T. King 
Chief; Specialties Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of Commerce. 


Foreign Trade. 


Mr. King, in the following article, 
continues his discussion of the func- 
tions of the Specialties Division, 
begun in the issue of Feb. 9. 


N THE course of its work the 

Specialties Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has developed cer- 
tain services which were particularly 
needed by certain industries. One 
instance is the case of the coin 





operated machine industry or, as 
we know them better, “slot ma- 
chines.” This interesting and im- 


portant group has been making some 
rapid strides in establishing them- 
selves abroad, and has called on the 
Bureau for a number of services. Since 
American machines must be adapted so 
that they can be operated by foreign 
coins of various dimensions, the Spe- 
cialties Division has collected from 
abroad all of the data available on for- 
eign coins in use and their micrometer 
dimensions. Likewise it has collected 
information as to the present status of 
selling merchandise and giving service 
through coin operated machines. The 
Specialties Division has found it neces- 
sary to collect information from various 
sources for the use of the musical in- 
strument trade, particularly the piano 
and organ trade, so that proper pre- 
cautions could be taken in guarding 
instruments against the ravages of 
certain insects and deterioration in cer- 
tain climates. uu 


THE United States Government is it- 

self a large user of specialties. One 
group alone is most essential in the 
proper functioning of our Government 
—business equipment: Typewriters, 
adding machines, calculating machines, 
dictating machines, duplicating .ma- 
chirss, files, desks, pens, pencils, inks, 
typewriter ribbons, and the untold 
number of other items used day in and 
day out in carrying on the business of 
the Nation. 


‘ 
The maintenance and improvement 


of some of the most important services 
of the Government have been entirely 
dependent on developments in the office 
appliance field. The taking of the cen- 
sus is an instance. With increasing 
details demanded in the taking of the 
census it is necessary to have elabo- 
rate tabulating devices and other equip- 
ment which will accurately and effi- 
ciently record and compile the returns. 
Without this and other mechanical 
equipment that is in daily and nightly 
use it would be impossible for the busi- 
ness world to function at the speed or 
with the accuracy that it is called upon 
to maintain. One needs to dwell but a 
moment on this important industry to 
realize its important and its signifi- 
cance in our social and commercial 
progress. Other specialties items also 


'be granted to local officers. 





play an extremely important part in 
Government activities. 
* * 


IN CONNECTION with its commod- 

ity work the Specialties Division 
also looks after the collection of data 
on advertising conditions abroad and 
adyertising media. This service is 
based on facts rather than on profes- 
sional studies. It is in no sense a coun- 
seling service, but purely one devoted 
to the gathering and dissemination of 
isformation touching upon the media 
and methods employed and available 
for use in foreign markets. It is in- 
teresting to note that advertisers, ad- 
vertising agencies and research institu- 
tions alike draw heavily upon this 
source of information on this insuper- 
able adjunct to intelligent merchandis- 
ing. It is only necessary to see how 
American manufacturers are advertis- 
ing their products internationally to 
know how important it is for them to 
have readily available basic facts on 
this important phase of foreign mer- 
chandising. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Foreign Trade,” to appear in the issue 
of Feb. 11, Thomas J. Biggins, Textile Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce, discusses the efforts of the Division to aid 
the textile manufacturers in developing foreign markets. 
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New Books 


Received by 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, 


books in foreign 


languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Dedication, program & history, Lancaster- 
York intercounty bridge. Armistice day, 
1930. 46 p., illus. Lancaster, Pa., Ptd. 
by Conestoga pub. co., 1930. 3830-33287 

Emerson, Gertrude. Voiceless India. 458 
p. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran 
& co., 1930. 31-26046 

Ensign, S. Laura. Outlines in U. S. his- 
tory, by ... and Miriam W. Brooks. 
Rev. 1930. 114 p. Chicago, A. Flanagan 
co., 1930. . 

Goldsmith, Alfred N. 
broadcasting, by .. . 
Lescarburna. 3862 p. 


and Austin C. 
N. Y., Holt, 1930. 

30-33441 
Gray, Arthur H. With Christ as guide; ap- 


prehension of Christianity. 5th impres- 
sion. 144 p. N. Y., R. R. Smith. 1930. 
80-33152 

Holden, Geo. H. Canaries and cage birds. 
Rev. by D. V. and M. Holden. 134 p. 
N. Y., Holden, 1930. 30-33281 


Hollingsworth, Harry L. Abnormal psy- 
chology. (Psychology ser.) 590 p., illus. 
N. Y., Ronald press co., 1930. 30-33681 

Hubbard, Henry V. Airports, by . . ., Mil- 
ler McClintock, and Frank B. Williams. 


(Harvard @ity planning studies. i.) 190 
p., illus. Cambridge, Harvard univ. press, 
19380. 30-33285 


Kealy, Sister Mary Eugenia. Empirical study 
of children’s interests in spiritual read- 
ing. (Thesis (Ph, D.)—Catholie univ. of 
America, 1930.) 107 p. Wash., D. C., 
Catholic univ. of America, 1930. 

30-33271 

King, Edward S. Manual of celestial pho- 
tography. 177 p., illus. Boston, Eastern 
science supply co., 1931. 

Kipling, Rudyard. Poems, 1886-1929. 3 v. 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & 
co., 1930. 30-33700 

Koch, Erich F. L. Germany in post-war 
world, by ...; trans. by A. Paul Maerker- 
Branden. 222 p. Phila., Dorrance & co., 

30-33148 


; Mann, Clair V. Objective type tests in en- 


gineering education as applied to engi- 
neering drawing and descriptive geom- 
etry. Ist ed. 122 p., illus. N. Y., Pub. 
for Engineering foundation, inc., by Mc- 
Graw-Hill book co., 1930. 
Masefield, John. 


119 p. Lond., W. Heinemann, 1930. 


30-33701 | 


May, James L. The path through the wood. 
195 p. Lond., G. Bles, 1930. 30-33704 
Neblette, Carroll B. Photography. 2d ed. 
615 p., illus. N. Y., D. Van Nostrand co., 
1930. 30-33442 
Pear, Tom H. Art of study. 2d impression. 
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may deduct it in whole, but if he lowers 
said loss by such proceedings without the 
State, he can make no deduction. 
Deduction Allowed on Bonds 
In the case of the ownership of bonds 
by Wisconsin residents upon which there 
has been. default in payment and the 
trustee recovers a portion of the invest- 
ment by resort to the bond security lo- 


cated without the State, the practice has. 


been to allow the deduction of the entire 
loss from the income. We can perceive 
no legal distinction between such loss 
and i loss prepeined by the holder of 
a note secure mortgage on propert: 
without the State ~~ wey 

Another situation bringing into effect 
a different operation would arise where 
the mortgagor bids in and acquires the 
mortgaged real property without the 
State. In such case the creditor is en- 
titled to deduct his loss, but not until 
such loss has been established upon the 
sale of the property when the costs of 
foreclosure should be added to the pur- 
chase price of the property in order to 
arrive at the basis for the computation 
of gain or loss arising from the sale. 

We are of the opinion that the loss in 
this case is on the indebtedness evidenced 
by the note which is intangible personal 
property, which has its situs, for income 
tax purposes, in Wisconsin, and that such 
loss did not result “from the operation 
of business conducted without the State 
or the ownership of property located 
without the State,” and that the deduc- 
tion claimed should be allowed. 





30-33745 | 
This thing called | 


30-33276 | 





30-33288 | Vaidianathan, 8. 


Wanderer of Liverpool. | 





117 p. N. Y., E. P. Dutton & co., 1980. 


30-33275 
Seeing story of tne Bible. 
123 p., illus. Springfield, Mo., Gospel pub. 
house, 1930. 30-33151 
Pickens, Wm. Frederick Douglass and spirit 
of freedom (abridged). 15 p. N. Y., 1981. 
30-33744 
Quennell, Peter. Poems. 33 p. N. Y., J. 
Cape & H. Smith, 1930. 30-33703 
Randolph, Halvar G. Studies in Romans; 
suggestions on Bible study method. 86 p. 
Minneapolis, Minn., 1930. 30-33678 
Robinson, Doane. South Dakota, sui generis; 
unique and dramatic history. 3 v., illus. 
Chicago, American hist. socy., 1930. 
3830-33747 
Schilpp, Paul A., ed. Higher education faces 
future. 408 p. N. Y., H. Liveright, 1930. 
3830-33273 
Peter, Bingo, and those 


Pearlman, Myer. 


Seaman, Edward. 


others. .32 p. N. Y., Fleming H. Revell 
co., 1930. . 30-33679 
Shaw, Chas. G. Road to culture. 300 p., 


illus. N. Y., Funk & Wagnalls co., 1930. 
30-33274 


Simpson, Wm. J. S. St. Augustine’s con- 


version. 276 p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 
1930. 30-33154 
Sitwell, Bacheverell. . . . Doctor Donne & 
Gargantua. 79 p. Lond., Duckworth, 
1930. 30-33699 
Stephenson, Wendell H. . . . Political ca- 
reer of Gen. James H. Lane. (Publica- 
tions of Kans, state hist. socy. v. 3.) 
196 -p., illus. Topeka, Kans.. state prtg. 
plant, 1930. 31-27311 


Taylor, Marvin M. Treasures of land and 
sea. 327 p., illus. Springfield, Mass., 
Milton Bradley co., 1930. 30-33439 

Terry, Chas. S. Bach; historical approach. 
157 p. N. Y., Oxford univ. press, 1930. 

30-33444 

Thurston, Mynna. History of Dolly Payne 
Madison, wife of James Madison, 4th 
pres. of U. S. 16 p., illus. Winchester, 
Va., Winchester prtrs. & stationers, 1930. 


7 ; 30-33746 
Upton, Wm. T. Art-song in America. .279 
p., illus, Boston, Oliver Ditson co., 1930. 
30-33445 


What's in your mind? 
Holyoke, Mass., Elizabeth Towne 
0. 30-33682 


98 p. 
co., 193 





Albizzi, Niccolo M. A., marquis degli. Short 
advice on skiing. 46 p., illus. Cambridge, 
Mass., 1930. 

Baker, Geo. P. Constantine the Great and 
Christian revolution. 351 p. N. Y., Dodd, 
Mead & co.,, 1930. 3830-33557 

Bishop, Carl W. Man from farthest past, 
by... and Chas, G. Abbot ..’. and Ales 
Hrdlicka. (Smithsonian scientific ser., v. 

7.) 3875 p., illus.~ N. Y., Smithsonian in- 
stitution ser., 1930. 30-33590 

Corning, Howard McK. Mountain in sky, a 
book of Oregon poems. 112 p. Portland, 
Ore., Metropolitan press, 1930. 30-33584 

Coward, Noel P. Private lives, comedy in 
3 acts. 88 p. Lond., W. Heinemann, 1930. 

30-33573 

Coxe, Maria M. Son o’ the North, saga of 


Lief the Lucky, and other verses. 78 p 
Boston, H. Vinal, 1930. 30-33580 
Craighead, James R. E. Black Hawk, 


romance of Black Hawk war, Spenserian 
verse. 108 p. Creston, Ia., Bond publ. 
co., 1930. 30-33581 
Cranston, Leslie A. Early criminal codes of 
Ill. and relation to common law of Eng- 
land. 6501 p, Du Quoin, IIl., Cranston 
& co., 1930. 30-33594 
Cross, Ephriam. Syncope and kindred phe- 
nomena in Latin inscriptions from parts 
of Roman world where Romance speech 


developed. (Publications of Inst. of 
French studies, inc.) 104 p. N. Y., 1930. 
30-33567 


Cruger, Paul. Sky train; melodrama in 3 
acts. 91 p., illus. San Francisco, Calif., 
Banner play bur., 1930. 30-33578 

De Lamarter, Jeanne. Colored sails. 79 p. 
Chicago, R. Packard & co., 1980. . 30-33582 


Douglas, A. I. The gift, one act play. (Scot- 
tish national plays series. no. 7.) 32 p. 
W. Wilson & co., ltd., 1980. 30-33577 


Drinkwater, John. Pepys, life and charac- 
ter. 874 p. Garden City, N. Y., Double- 
day, Doran & co., 1930. 30-33556 

Edda Saemundar. British India, great epic 
poem of ancient Britons about 3380-3350 
B. C. Reconstructed for ist time from 
medieval mss, ” L. A. Waddell .. . illus. 
331 p., illus, ond., Chapman & Hall, 
1930, 30-33586 
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Levy on Interest and Divi- 
dends to Replace Present 
Flat Rate 





State of Vermont: 
Montpelier, Feb. 9. 

An income tax upon dividends and 
interest to replace the present 4 mills 
tax on intangibles, is recommended in 
the biennial report of the Vermont Com- 
misioner of Taxes to the General Assem- 
bly. That part of the report relating to 
the intangible tax law follows in full 
text: 

This law has brought into the tax 
column since 1927 over $90,000,000 of 
property. A large amount remains un- 
taxed. Some of this will never be reached 
by any tax system. Listers cannot go 
beyond a certain point. The right of 
the taxing power to investigate the per- 
sonal affairs of the taxpayer is well 
recognized but this power should not 
A central 
authority must enter the field. 


Present Formula Criticized 


The .present intangible law has Tittle 
machinery to enforce it. The formula 
for the valuation of corporation stock on, 
a basis of the dividend of the preceding 
calendar year on a 6 per cent base has’ 
in many ways proven defective. As time. 
goes on this more clearly appears. List-° 
ers cannot reflect the proper values be- 
cause they do not have the information, 
Often they cannot obtain it. The Com- 
missioner whose duty it is to advise the, 
listers is working at long range and at 
a great disadvantage. The taxpayet 
does not understand what is required. 
The information passed on to the Com- 
missioner by the lister is often erroneous - 


Frequently the taxpayer makes a re-. 
turn of a certain number of shares of a’ 
corporation. Neither the taxpayer. nor 
the listers know or have any means of 
knowing that this corporation has is- 
sued stock of several classes, with differ- 
ent rates of dividends. The Commis- 
sioner cannot reflect a value until after 
the lister has been communicated with, 
has been advised to seek out the tax- 
payer and obtain the necessary data 
as to whether the taxpayer has stock 
in class A, paying 6 per cent, or in class’ . 
B, paying 4 per cent, or in class C, which, 
having been issued just prior to the tax 
date of Apr. 1, had paid no dividend in: 
the prior year and, though selling on: 
the market for $97 per share, escapes 
taxation because it has no tax value. 


An intangible tax with a fixed formula 
of valuation can never keep pace with. 
the reorganizations, business changes, 
- new property classes of the present’ 

ay. 


Change Is Recommended 


Two courses are open. First, to re-' 
peal the formula of corporation stock 
valuations as established by section 5 
of No. 15 of the Acts of 1927 whereby 
the Intangible Law was amended. Sec- 
ond, to change the law to an income tax.” 

After four years experience with the 
present law and a study of conditions 
now existing, the Commissioner recom-s 
mends that the tax be based, not upon 
the intangible item as a capital asset, 
but on the income from intangibles from 
whatever source derived, including in- 
come from trustees, annuities, and gifts 
made with the reservation’ of the income, 
Such is the recommendation of the 
Special Commission and in this the 
Commissioner concurs. The Intangible 
Law has served its purpose. Its bene-_ 
fits have been great, but a tax law which} 
does not advance with the changes of 
the business world will soon fail. . 


The Commissioner believes that the 
time has now come when a change should 
be made. Central office control is the 
only known means of dealing with pres- 
ent conditions. Friends of the old law, 
of whom the Commissioner is one, should 
not allow personal opinions to stand in 
the way of needed reform. 


State Books and 


Publications 


Information regarding these publications” 
may be obtained by writing to the de- ~ 

partment in the State given below. 

Ohio—Completg rept. of Welfare Advisory 
Comm. appointed by Gov. Cooper May 1, 
1930. Submitted to Gov. by Julius F-: 
Stone, Chairman. Pub. No. 31, Dept. of 
Public Welfare. Dec. 22, 1930. Colum- 
bus, 1930. 

Tex.—Rules for Supreme Court of Texas.. 
Promulgated Dec. 20, 1930. Effective. 
Jan. 1, 1931. F. T. Connerly, Clerk, Su-: 
preme Court. Austin, 1930. 

Calif.—Interference with Radio Broadcast. 
Reception in Calif. Rept. on Investiga- 
tion conducted by Railroad Comm. Sub 
mitted to Gov. by H. G. Mathewson, Secy, 
Railroad Comm. Sacramento, 1930. 

Reprieves, Commutations and Pardons 





by Gov. C. C. Young to Dec. 31, 19380, 
Submitted to Senate and Assembly. 
Sacramento, 1931. 


Trend of Drug Addiction in Calif., sub- 
mitted to Legisl. by Narcotic Com., San- 
born Young, Chairman. Sacramento, 1931; 

N. Y.—4th Ann. Rept. of Div. of Water 
Power and Control for yr. ended Dec. 31, 
1930, to Legisl.- Alexander Macdonald,’ 
Conservation Comr. Albany, 19381. 

Minn.—List of State Banks, Savings. Banks, 
Trust Cos., Bldg. & Loan Assns. and 
Credit Unions under supervision of Bank. 
ing Div., Dept. of Commerce. Dec. l,,. 
1930. Comp. by A. J. Veigel, Comr. of 
Banks. St. Paul, 1930, re 
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Three Operators 
Seek Changes in 
.. Barge Schedules 


Modification of ‘Circuity 
' Limitations’ Prescribed 
By I. C. C. Is Requested in 
Joint Petition 


' 





.- A joint petition was filed with the In- 
_terstate Commerce Commission Feb. 9 
by the Mississippi Valley Barge Line 
Company, the Federal Barge Lines and 
the American Barge Line Company, urg- 
ing modification of the so-called ‘‘circu- 
ity limitations” prescribed by the Com- 
mission in Ex Parte 99, made public 
Dec. 16, 1930, dealing with the estab- 
lishment of through routes and rates 


between the steam carriers and the Mis- 
‘sissippi Barge Line Company. (Ex 
Parte 99.) 


“The Commission has wisely con- 
cluded,” said the petition, “that the pro- 
*visions of the Denison Act, although re- 
quiring peremptory action, do not jus- 
tify it in requiring the establishment 
of through routes and joint rates in con- 
nection with barge lines in every con- 
ceivable instance and between all ter- 
Titories. 
Reasonable Standard 

“Tt has next concluded that it must 
first of all set up some ‘reasonable’ | 
standard beyond which it will not go in 
the exercise of its power to require such 
through routes and joint rates. It has 
next concluded that such ‘reasonable’ 
standard may be expressed by its re-| 
fusal to order the establishment of such 
through routes and joint rates, when 
differentials are provided on the so-called 
‘20 per cent’ basis, (a) when the short- 
est all-rail distance via the ports of in- 
terchange is more than 120 per cent of| 
the shortest all-rail distance between or- | 
igin and destination, or (b) where the 
sum of the shortest all-rail distances to 
and from the ports of interchange is| 
greater than one-half of the shortest all- 
rail distance between origin and destina- 


tion. 

New Basis Asked 1 
' “Petitioners have made a complete test | 
of the application of these limitations,” 
continued the petition, “and find them to 
be impracticable for actual and success- 
ful barge-line operations. In this peti- 
tion, therefore, they simply ask that the 
Commission set up a new standard of 
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Order Compelling 











Rules Are Planned 
For New Aircraft 





‘Autogiro’ Plane Prgbably to 
Require Separate Regulation, 
Federal Officer Says 





Commercial production and general use 
of the “autogiro” probably will lead to 
the promulgation ofa new code of air- 
worthiness and the issuance of a new 
type of pilots’ license, Gilbert G. Bud- 
wig, the director of aeronautic regula- 
tion, Aeronautics Branch, De 
Commerce, stated orally Feb. 9. 

Application for approval for this type 
of aircraft already has been submitted 
to the Department by the American 
manufacturers, Pitcairn-Cierva Auto- 
giro Company, Richard C. Gazely, the 
9 engineer of the engineering section, 
said. 

Because unusual aerodynamic princi- 


airworthiness requirements to which 
manufacturers now have to conform, have 
been employed in the design of the “auto- 


|giro” the Aeronautics Branch will be 


forced to place in effect a new standard 
of performance and of _ structural 
strength, Mr. Budwig said. 

Tests for licenses to operate the “auto- 
giro” in commerce will be substantially 
the same as those affecting the issuance | 
of licenses for conventional airplanes, Di- | 


| rector Budwig explained, but a new type| 


of license probably will be issued. | 


{ 





Extension of Rail | 
Line Is Overruled 


| 





Right to Require Carrier to 
Build Track Held Not to 
Extend to Area it Does 
Not Serve 


(Continued from Page 8.] | 


Ry. v. Minnesota, 238 U. S: 340, and’! 
Chi., Mil. & St. P. R. R. Co. v. Wiscon- 
sin, 238 U. S. 491, the opinion concluded: 

“These quotations point to the essential 
ground of the invalidity of the order here 
in question. The supervision of service | 





reasonableness to control or limit its 
power to require rates and routes under 
the Denison Act and that such new 
standard be the existence of all-rail| 
routes and rates via one or more of the | 
ports of interchange encountered in the 
rail-barge-rail transportation, subject to 


rendered by a railroad company is a 
proper matter for public regulation and 
control. The question whether a railroad | 
company shall extend its lines to points | 
not theretofore reached by it, whether, | 
in other words, it shall engage in anew 
and additional enterprise, is one of policy 


partment of | 


ples, not considered in promulgating the | 


Aviation 
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(Continued from Page 1.1 


conversion to a training ship. x 
pected the ‘Arkansas’ will be placed in 
| reduced commission in the late Spring of 
| 1931. 

“In addition to the 90 destroyers, in- 
cluding four employed as light mine 
layers, which it is planned to have in 
commission during 1932, there will be 70 
destroyers in a decommissioned status 
at Philadelphia and San Diego kept 
ready for immediate commissioning. The 
total tonnage in and out of commission 
will be approximately 171,300, or some- 
what more than the ultimate tonnage 
|fixed in the London treaty. 

“The submarines scheduled to be re- 
tained in commission have a total ton- 
nage of approximately 52,000, or prac- 
tically the full amount allowed by the 
London treaty.” 


Reorganization Operations 
Of Fleet During Year 


The report quotes the chief of naval 
operations as advising the committee 
that during the fiscal year 1931 the fleet 
has been reorganized and some of the} 
destroyers and certain older craft taken 
out of active commission and laid up, | 
both to accord with the London treaty | 
and in the interest of efficiency. 


The bill appropriates, as “Increase of 
the Navy,” $28,550,000 for proceeding 
with ship construction now authorized. 
This sum ig $21,415,000 less than the 
current year naval appropriations but/ 
the report points out that by reason of | 
balances carried forward into 1932 it is 
estimated there will be available for ex- | 
penditure in that year a total of $53,- 
033,258. 

“Under the terms of the London 
treaty,” the Committee reports, “but 10 
of the eight-inch gun cruisers authorized 
by the Act of Feb. 13, 1929, may be 
built, and as to three of these one may 
not be commenced before 1933, one be- 
fore 1934, and one before 1935. Funds 
have been provided heretofore for in- 
itiating work on all of the seven that 
may be proceeded with and additional 
funds for carrying the program forward | 
are carried in the present bill. Work| 
will go forward in 1932 on all vessels 
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Ammunition storage facilities author- 





contractural authorization granted in 
such act. 

Naval ammunition depot, Hingham, 
Mass.: Improvement of lightning pro- 
tection, $40,000, 

Naval ammunition depot, Iona Island, 

. -: Improvement of buildings, 
' $105,000. 

Naval ammunition depot, Lake Den- 
mark, N. J.: Improvement of water sys- 
tem, $75,000. 

Naval ammunition depot, Fort Mifflin, 
| Pa.: Improvement of buildings, $50,000. 
; Naval ammunition depot, Saint Juliens 
|Creek, Va.: _Extension of railroad, 
| $20,000. 

Naval ammunition depot, Mare Island, 
Calif.: Platforms for projectiles, $15,000. 

Naval training station, San Diego, 
Calif.: Service systems and_ streets, 
$120,000. 

' Marine barracks, Quantico, Va.: Fill- 
ing Camp Creek, $40,000. 

Submarine base, New London, Conn.: 
Extension of streets and _ railroad, 
$23,000. 

Submarine base, Pearl Harbor, Ha- 
waii: Extension of service systems and 
streets, $40,000. 





Submarine base, Coco Solo, Canal 
Zone: Service systems and _ streets, 
$30,000. 


Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J.: 
Reerection of hangar, to be available im- 
mediately, $75,000. 

Naval air station, Hampton Roads, 
Va., relocation of buildings and im- 
provement of field, $150,000. 

Naval air station, Pensacola, Fla., im- 


| provement of landplane field, $100,000. | cording to the Committee, which says the 


Fleet Air Base 


In Canal Zone 


Fleet air base, Coco Solo, Canal Zone, 
extension of service systems, streets, and 
railroad, $100,000; extension of sea wall, 
filling and paving, $80,000; in all, $180,- 
000. 

Naval air station, San Diego, Calif., 
improvement of drainage, $40,000; im- 
provement of field and paving, $50,000; 
in all, $90,000. 

Naval air station, Sand Point, Wash., 
powerhouse, distributing systems, roads 


certain provisos herein set forth.” 
n conclusion, the barge lines declared: 
“We have shown in this application and | 


to be determined by its directors. To 


compel a railroad company to apply ita} 


now authorized except the three cruisers|and walks, $32,000; purchase of land, 
above referred to, and on 12 destroyers, | $50,000; in all, $82,000. 2s 
one transport, and one Neff submarine Fleet air base, Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, 


by the exhibits which accompany it that 
the Commission in its commendable ef- 
fort to arrive at a system of rates and 
routes which is ‘reasonably fair to both 
rail and water earriers’-has imposed re- 
strictions or limitations upon its power 
to prescribe such rates and routes which 
must have the effect of completely 
stifling barge-line operation. * * * 
“With the few rates which are left 
to us under a strict application of these 
formulae it is virtually impossible to 
make an effective solicitation for busi- 
ness. Truly, if these formulae are 
strictly applied any barge line operating | 
with private capital and hoping to en- 
gage in a general freight-carrying busi- 
ness must retire from the field. We can 
not think that this Commission will in-| 
sist upon the retention of circuity lim-| 
itations which would have the effect of | 
administering a statute out of the act.”| 
It was pointed out that “there is no 
point to arguing the adverse financial! 
circumstances of the rail carriers, or the} 
fact that tonnage has declined.” 


Receivers Take Charge 
Of Railway in Florida’ 


State of Florida: 
Tallahassee, Feb. 9. 
The Seaboard All-Florida Railway, | 


subsidiary of the Seaboard Air Line} 


Railway, has been placed in receiver- 
ship by order of Federal Judge A. Aker- 
man. 

Leigh R. Powell Jr., and F. W. Smith 
were named as receivers. The action 
was taken, according to Jadge Akerman, 
on petition of bondholders who filed a 


suit for foreclosure of a $34,000,000 | 


mortgage. 


Florida Act to Regulate 
Buses Held Constitutional 


Miami, Fla., Feb. 9.—The Florida bus|certain terms does not justify the re-|Provement of breakwater, $180,000. 


| at page 20, the court said: 


property to the construction and opera- 
| tion of a line of railroad which it does 
not desire to construct or operate is to 
take its property. 

“As we have already indicated, we are 


authorized by the Naval Appropriation 
Act for the fiscal year 1917. 

“The Committee has omitted from the 
bill the provision heretofore carried fa- 








| cited to no authority which supports the 
power of the State, acting through its 
Railroad Commission, or otherwise, to 
; compel the extension of a railroad line in 
the manner here attempted. On the con- 
trary, such decisions as have come to 
our attention tend, rather, to deny the 
existence of any such power.” 


See, also, Southern Bell Tel. & Tel. Co. 
v. Town of Calhoun, 287 F. 381; Towers 
v. United Rys. & Electrie Co., 95 Atl, 
170; State v. Public Service Commission, 
192 S. W. 958. 


Supporting Decisions 
The views of the California Supreme 
Court as there expressed find support in 
many decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Thus, in Atlantic 
Coast. Line v. N. C. Corp. Com., supra, 


“As the public power to regulate rail-| 


| ways and the private right of ownership 
|of such property coexist and do not the 


one destroy the other, it has been settled 
that the right of ownership of railway 
property, like other property rights, finds 
protection in constitutional guarantees, 
and, therefore, wherever the power of 
regulation is exerted in such an arbi- 
trary and unreasonable way as to cause 
it to be in effect not a regulation but an 
infringement upon the right of owner- 
ship, such an exertion of power is void 
because repugnant to the due process and 
|equal protection clauses of the Four- 


; teenth Amendment.” 


And, in Northern Pac. Ry. v. North 
Dakota, 236 U. S. 585, 595, the present 
Chief Justice said: 

_ “But, broad as is the power of regula- 
j tion, the State does not enjoy the free- 
|dom of an owner. The fact that the 
| property is devoted to a public use on 





‘hot water heat 
| $42,000; improvement of electric sys-| 


regulation act was held constitutional by| quirement that it shall be devoted to 
an order issued Feb. 6 by a three-judge | other public purposes, or to the same use | 
statutory court, denying a petition of|0n other terms, or the imposition of re- 
William G. Alkazin, of Atlantic City,|strictions that are not reasonably con- 
N. J., for an interlocutory injunction|cerned with the proper conduct of the 
against the State Railroad Commission.| business according to the undertaking 

The petitioner, owner of the Pioneer| Which the carrier has expressly or im- 
Bus Tours, had been denied a certificate | Pliedly assumed. If it has held itself out 
by the State Commission for interstate | 4S a carrier of passengers only, it can- 
operation. A driver of one of the buses | not be compelled to carry freight. As a 
was arrested for driving without a li-| carrier for hire, it cannot be required to 
cense and Mr. Alkazin applied to the|¢@!ry persons or goods gratuitously. The 
Federal Court for an injunction, alleg- | case would not be altered by the asser- 
ing that the Florida law requiring ji-|tion that the public interest demanded 
censes from interstate buses was un-/|SUCh carriage. The public interest can- 
constitutional. |not be invoked as a justification for de- 

The court held the law to be valid,|™ands which pass the limits of reason- 
but said that the Commission should|@ble protection and seek to impose upon 
issue licenses to interstate operators “as | the carrier and its property burdens that 
a matter of course.” are not incident to its engagement.” 


: | Purposes of Order 
Senate Camniittee to Hasten | Application of these principles to the 


a a |case at bar can lead to but one conclu- 
Inquiry Into Food Prices |sion. One of the dominant purposes of 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


|the order complained of was to require 
' the petitioner to construct a line of rail- 
the possession of the Government per-| road 185 miles in length in order that 
tinent to the investigation. | lumber traffic originating, perhaps, hun- 
The witnesses summoned to appear|dreds of miles from its present lines 
during the first two days of the hearings | might find a shorter route to the eastern 
include George Livingston, executive | Markets, and that traffic from southwest- 
vice president of the Millers National! ern Idaho might find a shorter route to 
Federation, Minneapolis, Minn; Sydney | northern California points, Thus, the 
Anderson, vice president of General]| carrier was plainly required to devote its 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn.; Henry | pr@ferty to a service which it has never 
Stude, president of American Bakers| Professed to render and to a service en- 
Association, Chicago, Ul.; M. L. Mar-| tirely beyond the scope of the undertak- 
shall, chairman of Continental Baking|img Which it las expressly or impliedly 
Company, New York City; Frederic H. | assumed. 





voring Government navy yards and 
arsenals in the award of work which 
they are ina position to perform.” 


Appropriations for 
Public Works Projects 


For public works the bill appropriates 
$8,660,000, comprising $8,500,000 for 
propects recommended by the Bureau of | 
the Budget and not included in the First | 
Deficiency Appropriation Act, just ap-| 
proved by the President, plus $160,000 | 
for the Portsmouth, N. H. navy yard. | 
The public works section of the bill, | 
providing $8,660;000 for construction, | 
includes the following projects: 

Navy yard, Portsmouth, N. H., re-} 
placement of generator, $60,000; im-| 
provement of steam, compressed air and | 
distribution systems, | 


| 
| 


tem, $58,000; in all, $160,000. 

Navy yard, Boston, Mass., improve-| 
ment of the waterfront, $100,000. 

Navy yard, New York City, improve- 
ment of waterfront, $100,000; improve- 
ment of coaling plant, $150,000; in all, 
$250,000. 

Buildings and grounds, Naval Acad- 
emy, Annapolis, Md., improvement of 
terraces, Bancroft Hall, $110,000. 

Navy yard, Mare Island, Calif., exten- 
sion of service systems and streets, sub-| 
marine base, $110,000; extension of} 
service systems and streets, waterfront, | 
$100,000; improvement of old buildings, 
$100,000; in all, $310,000. 

Navy yard, Puget Sound, Wash.: Ex- 
| tension of paving, $50,000. 


| 


| 





Naval operating base, Canal Zone: 
| Roads, walks, and service systems, | 
| $70,000. 


| Naval station, Key West, Fla.: Im- 


extensions of | 
of | 


Naval station, Cavite, P. I.: Improve- 
ment of roads, $45,000; 
shop buildings and _ replacement 
cranes, $70,000; in all, $115,000. 

Ammunition storage facilities, Navy: 





point at or near Odell in said State.” | 
Provision of this kind in articles of in- | 
corporation are usually permissive, not | 
contractual, and such is the case here. | 
Towers v. United Rys. & Electric Co., 
supra. Indeed, if the provision was con- 
tractual it is not easy to understand how 
it could be enforced by the Interstate 


Commerce Commission. 


Authority Exceeded 


Our conclusion is, then, that the pro- 
vision of the Transportation Act of 1920 
authorizing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to require carriers to extend 
their line or lines is unconstutitonal and | 
void if it must be ecnstrued broadly and 
liberally, as was done by the Commission 
in the present case. But we do not think 
that such construction is either necessary 
or permissible, 

If a statute is susceptible of two con- 
structions, by one of which grave and 
doubtful constitutional questions arise 
and by the other of which such questions 
are avoided, it is the duty of the courts 
to adopt the latter. United States v. 
Delaware & Hudson Co., 213 U. S. 366, 
407; Texas v. Eastern Texas R. R. Co., 
258 U. S. 204, 217. 

The extension provision of the Trans- 
portation Act may, therefore, well be 
limited to such extensions as are reason- 
ably necessary to reach the communities 


| 
| 
| 





d| priates $30,850,000, exclusive 


| both ships should be built.” 


Frazier, chairman, General Baking Com- 
pany: and others. 

The subcommittee which will conduct 
the inquiry consists of Senator Arthur 
Capper, chairman, and Senators Lynn J. 
Frazier, John G. Townsend Jr., John B. 
Kendrick and Elmer Thomas (Okla.). 
The committee is acting under the terms 
of Senate Resolution 374, introduced by 
Senator imgeee Senate Resolution 405, 
introduced Senator Brookhart, and 


Senate Resolution 407, introduced by 
Senator Carey. 


In this connection, our attention has 
been directed to the fact that the arti- 
cles of incorporation of the petitioner, as 
| they existed at the time the complaint 
| before the Commission was filed, author- 
ized it to purchase, acquire, own, hold, 
| construct, complete, equip, maintain and 
|operate certain railroads, including 
|“That part of the railroad and telegraph 
| lines projected and proposed to be con- 
| structed by the Oregon Eastern Railway 
Company consisting of: (a) a line from 
Vale across the State of Oregon to a 





and industries in the territory in which 
the carrier has profesed to serve or ac- 
cording to the undertaking which it has 
expressly or impliedly assumed. Such a 
construction will give full effect to the 
purpose of Congress and make the act 
conform to the practice then prevailing 
in many of the States. When the act is 
thus construed the order in question ex- 
ceeds the authority of the Commission 
and is void, Its enforcement must, there- 
fore, be enjoined; and a decree will be 
entered accordingly. 





engine overhaul shop, $110,000; beach 
and runway, $80,000; aircraft overhaul 
shop, $110,000; in all, $300,000. 
Naval Observatory, Washington, D. 
C., astrographic laboratory building, 
$65,000. 1 
Naval radio and radiocompass stations, 
addition to transmitter house, Pearl Har- 
bor, Hawaii, and extension of power- 
house, Klipsan Beach, Wash., $10,000. 
Public works authorized by the act au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Navy to 
construct certain public works, approved 
May 14, 1930, in addition to contracts 
heretofore authorized, $3,903,500, of 
which $50,000 shall be for the classified 
personnel services in the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks and in the field. 


Aviation Appropriations 
Amount to $30,850,000 


For aviation, under the head of the 


f Aeronautics, the bill ,appro- 
Bureau 0 ero bat oo t00 


This total 


for salaries in the Bureau. 
includes the following: : 
For navigational, photographic, aero- 
logical, radio and miscellaneous equip- 
ment, including repairs, for use with air- 
craft built or building June 30, 1931, $1,- 
079,300; for aircraft factory, air stations, 
fleet air bases, fleet and all other avia- 
tion activities, accident prevention, test- 
ing laboratories, overhauling of air- 
planes, aviation apparel and equipment, 
$13,377,531, which includes $259,000 for 
equipment of vessels with catapults, and 
$192,000 to be transferred to and made 
available to the Bureau of Mines on July 
1, 1931, for procurement of helium. 
The total also includes $2,000,000 for) 
continuing experiments and development 





work on all types of aircraft, including | 


part-time or intermittent employment of 


| scientists and technicists at not exceed- 


ing $20 a day; $11,800,000 for new con- 


istruction and procurement of aircraft 


and equipment ($8,000,000 of which is to 
pay obligations under the contract au- 
thorizations in the current year avpro- 
priation and not exceeding $807,400 for 
the Naval Reserve); toward construction | 
of the rigid airships, $1,675,000. , 

This is for the Navy’s lighter than air 
equipment, $675,000 of it for completing 
during the coming Summer the airship 
ZRS-4 (whose contract price is $5,375,- 
000) and the $1,000,000 on account of 
the construction of the ZRS-5, both by 
the Goodyear-Zeppelin corporation at 
Akron, Ohio. The total cost of the latter 
airship is fixed at $2,450,000 and $100,- 
000 toward it was appropriated in the 
Appropriation Act for 1931. The report 
said that the House, by passing Feb. 2 
the bill (H. R. 6810), authorizing the 
Secretary of the Navy to accept a site 
for a lighter-than-air base in California 
and to construct necessary improvements 
indicated “the thought of the House that 
In the con- 
tract for the second ship the Government 
had reserved the right to cancel it until 
the first airship had Leen tested in flight 
and accepted. 

Besides the other appropriations cited, 
the bill also authorizes the Secretary of 
the Navy, prior to July 1, 1933, to con- 
tract for production and purchase of new 
airplanes and their equipment and spare 
parts and accessories to an amount not 
exceeding $7,700,000. 

It is stipulated that no part of the 
appropriation shall be expended for 
maintenance of more than six heavier- 
than-air stations on the coast of conti- 
nental United States; nor for construc- 
tion of a factory for the manufacture of 
airplanes; nor for “use of a total num- 
ber of commissioned line officers of the 
Navy above the grade of lieutenant com- 
mander which exceeds the total number 
of such officers assigned to aviation duty 
on Feb. 9, 1931.” 

The report says the helium funds ap- 
propriated and transferred to the Bu- 
reau of Mines are to enable that Bureau 
to be “free to shape its production pro- 
gram in the most economical way.” 


There is provision in the bill, also, for 
the purchase of two additional tank cars 
for transporting helium, bringing the 


| three carloads 


mek 


UARY 10, 1931 
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House Begins Consideration of Navy 
Appropriation 


Measure 
f . 





Provision of 344 Millions for Next Fiscal Year Represents 
Decreases From Current Sum and From Estimates Submit- 


number of such cars to 10, which the 


d iss th view to her|ized by the second deficiency act, fiscal | Committee says it is expected will meet 
Copan. Soeeeenierens, Wie. 6 It is ex-| year 1928, $2,000,000, being part "of the requirements as now seen. 


“The fiscal year 1932,” the Committee 
report says, “will see the Navy practi- 
cally in possession of the full number 
of 1,000 useful airplanes authorized by 
|the act of June 24, 1926. The number 
on hand Dec. 1, last, was 930, and de- 
liveries during the remainder of this fis- 
cal year or shortly after next June will 
complete the program.” It says the au- 
thorized cost of this five-year program, 
including spare parts and equipment, 
was fixed at$85,078,750, while the pro- 
gram will be realized for aproximately 
$20,000,000 less. Furthermore, instead of 
333 replacement planes, authorized in 
1926 to be purchased annually after com- 
pletion of the five-year program, the 
Navy will be able to meet its replace- 
ment requirements for 1932 with ap- 
proximately 253 airplanes at a cost of 
$10,296,600, instead of $17,476,250, as 
provided in the authorization act for 333 
planes. 


Decrease in Estimates 


Of Enlisted Personnel 


The contracted and modified operating 
force program has readjusted the en- 
listed personnel so that in the next fiscal 
year the estimates, the Committee says, 
are based on 79,700 men (exclusive of 
hospital corps men looking after -Veter- 
ans’ Administration patients), as 
against 84,500 appropriated for the pres- 
ent fiscal year. Of the total, 11,740 of 
them will be assigned to aviation and 
vessel and shore stations incident to avi- 
ation. There is no reduction in officer 
|personnel contemplated, however, ac- 


Navy finds itself .pinched for line = 
cers because it persists in drawing its 

aviators from the Naval Academy. The 

bill provides that 140 naval reserve avia- 

tors be employed through the fiscal year 

1932, not less than 58 of whom will have 

had one year’s experience with the fleet. 

_ The Committee said aviation reserv- 

jists offer an abundant source of pilot 

strength and their employment would 

| lessen the need for regular junior naval 

| officers for aviation assignments, the re- 

| serve aviators after several years flow- 

|ing back into private life. The report 

says 70 additional aviators (140 all told) 

|}may be employed on aviation with the 

fleet next year. The -thought is to re- 

lease for other naval duties regular com- 

missioned officer pilots and reduce the 
number of regular officers annually as- 
signed to aviation ultimately needed for 
command posts. 


Expense Cannected With 
High Explosive Stores 


For transportation and handling ex- 
pense for the high explosive stores of 
the Army and Navy to the new naval am- 
munition depots at Hawthorne, Nev., the 
bill appropriated $350,000, of which it 
proposes $100,000 be immediately avail- 
able. This is to cover transfer of ex- 
plosives now at Mare Island Calif., and 
Puget Sound, Wash., and from the east 
coast of the United States to Hawthorne; 
and movement of loaded and fused pro- 
jectiles from Fort Mifflin, Pa., and Iona 
Island, N. Y., to Lake Denmark, N. J. 

The bill carries a limitation directed 
against purchase of fuel oil of foreign 
production except by or for vessels in a 
foreign port. It prohibits use of any 
appropriation in the bill for purchase 
of foreign-produced raw materials, man- 
ufactured articles or supplies, or any 
containing materials of foreign produc- 
tion, except for experimental purposes, 
or if raw materials are not produced in 
kind or requisite quantity or quality in 
the United States or are not procurable 
in this country. 

The report stated that “everything 
possible, it would seem, is being done 
looking to the safety of men serving on 





submarines.” The submarine safety pro-!for the various Bureaus. 
| 


Rate Decisions 
Announced by the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
|made public Feb. 9 decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 

No. 23594.—Paris Flouring Co. v. Bangor 
& Aroostook Railroad. Rates charged on 
of cottonseed meal, from 
Montgomery, Ala., Little Rock, Ark., and 
Louisville, Ky., to North Bangor, Me., not 
shown to have been unreasonable. Complaint 
dismissed. 

No. 23603.—Gurney Seed & Nursery Co. 
vy. Union Pacific Railroad. Weight used in 
computing charges on one carload of clover 
seed from Spalding, Nebr., to Yankton, 8s. 


Dak., not shown to have been improper. 
Complaint dismissed. 
No. 23723—North American Cement 


Corp. v. Central Railroad of New Jersey. 
Rate on cement in carloads, from Alsen, N. 
Y., to Newark Heights, N. J., found unrea- 
sonable, Reparation awarded. 

No. 23569.—Joseph Schoenthal Co, v. 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Rate on scrap iron, 
in carloads, from South Bend, Ind., to Cleve- 


land, Ohio, found not unreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 
Ng. 23528.—Ross Gear & Tool Co. v. 


Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway. 1. 
Carload rating on returned empty steering 
gear assembly control tube carriers from 
numerous points in official territory to La 
Fayette, Ind., found not unreasonable. 2. 
Less-than-carload rating on the same com- 
modity from and to the same points found 
unreasonable. Reasonable rating for the 
future prescribed and reparation awarded. 

No. 23032.—Louisville Water Co. v. Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad. Charge collected for 
| switching at Louisville (Crescent Hill), Ky., 
liquefied chlorine gas, in carloads, shipped 
from Niagara Falls, N. Y., found inappli- 
cable. Applicable charge determined and 
reparation awarded, 

No, 21956 and related cases.—G. W. Capps 
v. Norfolk Southern Railroad. 1. Rates on 
potatoes, in carloads, from certain points in 
Virginia to Bridgeport and New Haven, 
Conn., and Auburn, R. I., found not unrea- 
sonable or in violation of section 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. Complaint dis- 
missed. 





Examiners’ Report 

The Commission also made public re- 
ports of its examiners, embodying the 
examiners’ conclusions as to disposition 
of the cases, which are summarized as 
follows: 

No. 23602..-W. H. Hodges & Co., Ine. v. 
| Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 





[Port Improvement 
Needed in Russia 





Southern Harbor Facilities In- 
sufficient to Care for Re- 


vived Traffic 


\ 

The loading capacity of the northern 
and trans-Caucasian ports has reached 
its highest point, especially at Novoros- 
siak, according to Russian reports, for- 
warded to the Department of Commerce 
by Consul General John E. Kehl, at 
Hamburg, Germany. In Odessa condi- 
tions are equally unsatisfactory. The 
postwar erection of cold-storage build- 
ings on the docks has caused the re- 
moval of entire rows of mooring places, 
and those that still exist are by no means 
sufficient for the revived shipping traffic. 

In addition there is a dearth of stor- 
age facilities. Reconstruction of the pier 
for coastal shipping at the port of tua. 
pas is desscribed as being most urgent. 
Equipment at the port of Kherson is 
decidedly insufficient for the needs of 
the port. Still worse are said to be con- 
ditions in the ports of the Sea of Azov. 
The depth of water of these ports, even 
of the largest of them—such as Mariu- 
pol, Taganrog, and Rostov—is insuffi- 
cient, and vessels of more’ than a mod- 
erate draft cannot reach the present 
berthing places, but must remain in the 
roads to discharge and load. For in- 
stance, at Rostov all ocean-going vessels 
are obliged to load cargo 62 miles out- 
side the harbor. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
Value of Domestic 
Money Orders Issued 


Increases Annually 


Business Reached $1,735,- 
496,259 During Fiscal 
Year of 1930, Post Office 
Department States 


The value of domestic postal money 
orders issued annually has increased by 
over $400,000,000 during the last nine 
fiscal years, according to information 
just made public at the Post Office De- 
partment. 

Rather stable growth in the money or- 
der business has been maintained, it was 
stated, until it reached the huge pro- 
portions in the 1930 fiscal year of $1,- 
735,496,259 in the value of domestic 
money orders issued. Further informa- 
tion furnished by the Post Office Depart- 
ment follows: 

Increases in both the number and 
amount of domestic money orders issued 
and paid took place last year. The per- 
centages of increase over the previous 


Trade Situation 
Remains Slow in 
China and Japan 


Antidumping Law Contem- 
plated by Japanese Gov- 
ernment; French Air 
Service to China Started 





Business is still restricted in both 


Japan and China, according to the weekly 
survey of world conditions by the De- 
partment of Commerce. The sections 
dealing with the Far East follows: 


India 


India.—India’s foreign trade has suf- 
fered serious declines in recent months, 
due to low commodity prices and to un- 
settled domestic conditions. In Decem- 
ber exports were valued at only 167,- 
600,000 rupees, compared with 233,700,- 
000 rupees for the same month last 
year, and imports have declined from 
170,200,000 to the low figure of 115,,- 
600,000 for December, 1930. While og 
in volume has been responsible for fa 
part of these declines, particularly w 
imports, the chief cause has been lowe 
price levels. With internal conditions 
on the road to settlement, a certain de- 
gree of recovery may be anticipated in 
Indian trade during the next few 
months. 


Japan 

Japan.—Trade and industry in Japan 
is proceeding cautiously. Restriction of 
cotton yarn production is expected to be 
continued after the expiration on Mar. 
31 of the present curtailment agreement. 
Within the next few weeks the diet will 
take under consideration the plan ap- 
proved by the Industrial Investigation 
Committee for a merger of the govern- 
mental steel works and private steel 
companies on a joint. stock company 
basis. A tentative agreement has been 
reached by the governmental officials, 
rayon producers and weavers. for a re- 
duction on the import tariff on rayon 
yarn. The rate of reduction, however, 
is very low and is not likely to have 
much effect on trade. No sales agree- 
ment has yet been reached by the im- 
porters and domestic producers of am- 
monium sulphate, prices of which are 
very low as a result of large stocks and 
price cutting. The government is con- 
sidering invoking an antidumping law. 


Middle Asia 


_ Middle Asia.—Merchants and traders 
in Singapore express uneasiness concern- 
ing the approaching Chinese New Year 
settlements. Several dealer failures 
have occurred since the first of the year. 
Recent heavy rains in northern Sumatra, 
Netherland East Indies, are expected to 
have a favorable influence on the next 








fiscal year were 1.51 per cent in the 
number and 3.38 per cent in the value 
of domestic money orders issued, and 
1.13 per cent in the number and 3.40 per 
cent in the amount of domestic orders. 
paid. 

Domestic orders. issued during the 
year averaged $8.477 as compared with 
$8.322 in the 1929 fiscal year. Business 
with foreign countries decreased slightly, 
not only in amount but in the number 
of transactions, both for those sent 
abroad and those received from other 
nations. The percentage of decrease for 
the number of international orders issued 
in the United States was .98 per cent 
and the amount 4.47 per cent. 

Orders issued in foreign countries for 
payment in the United States decreased 
1.71 per cent in number and’6.01 per cent 
in value. The increase in the number 
of money orders issued resulted in the 
collection of additional fees which 
brought the revenue to $16,934,558, a 
gain over the previous year of $226,974. 
De ee ee ammmnnnninns 


gram, initiated in 1930, is expected to 
be completed in the fiscal year 1932. The 
bill carries for this purpose $750,000 un- 
der the Bureau of Engineering and $945,- 
000 under the Bureau of Construction 
and Repair, which will bring the total 
outlay on this program to $5,148,570. 
There are other routine appropriations 







road. Failure of the defendant Illinois 
Central to provide a two-for-one rule in con- 


tobacco crop, which has suffered from 
a shortage in rains during the past two 
years. Accurate information regarding 
damage to the pepper crop, caused by the 
1930 drought in Java, is not yet avail- 
able, but it is predicted that this ygar’s 
crop will be at least 10 per cent below 
that of 1930. Exports of rubber from 
The Netherland East Indies in Decem- 
ber totaled 21,926 long tons, of whic 
6,254 were shipped from Java an 
Madura, 7,196 from the Sumatra East 
Coast, and 8,476 from all other rubber- 
producing centers. 


New Zealand 


New Zealand.—Business in all lines 
continues slow particularly with auto- 
mobiles, agricultural implements, indus- 
trial machinery, lumber and building ac- 
cessories generally and bankruptcies and 
unemployment are increasing. Exchange 
rates, New Zealand on London, have ad- 
vanced a further £5 per £100, effective 
Jan. 28, bringing the rate to £114-2-6 
per £100 for buying and £113-12-6 per 
£100 for selling. The outlook for the 
coming Winter is very depressing. 

Total exports for 1930 were valued at 
£44,940,700 compared with £55,579,000 
for the preceding year and imports de- 
clined from, £49,198,000 to £43,000,000. 
Import revenue from wool was down ap- 
proximately £7,500,000 from 1929 and 
butter receipts were less by £1,500,000. 
Total imports from the United States de- 
clined from £49,198,000 to £43,000,000. 
those from the United Kingdom from 
£22,569,000 to £21,000,000. Further trade 
recessions are predicted for the first six 
months of 1931. 


Philippine Islands 


Philippine Islands.—A_ slight “ under- 
current of immediate optimism prevails 
in the Philippines. Retailers catering to 
the middle class are experiencing some 





nection with the factor of the rate beyond 
Cairo, Ill., on one carload shipment of cattle 
from Waukesha, Wis., to New Orleans, La., 
found to have resulted in unreasonable 
charges. Reparation awarded. 

No. 22969.—State of New York, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Markets v. New 
York Central Railroad. Classification rating 
and rates on fresh peaches, in carloads, from 
origin points in the State of New York to 
destinations in official territory found un- 
reasonable to the extent that they exceed 
60 per cent of the first class rates prescribed 
in Eastern Class Rate Investigation, 164 I. 
Cc, C, 314. 

No. 21248 and related cases.—Legel Oil & 
Gas Co. v. Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way. Upon further hearing reparation 
found due on account of collection of unrea- 
sonable rates on petroleum and petroleum 
products from the midcontinent field to desti- 
nations in South Dakota. Former report 
161 I. C. C, 599. 

No. 23694.—Ruberoid Co. v. Florida East 
Coast Railway. Rate charged on one car- 
load shipment of imported hard asbestos 


shingles from Jacksonville, Fla, to Key 
West, Fla, found applicable. Complaint 
dismissed, 


No. 23779.—American Flange & Manufac- 
turing Co. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway. Rates and ratings charged on car- 
load and less-thamcarload shipments of iron 
or steel bung fittings with rubber gaskets at- 
tached, from Chicago, Ill., to points in official, 
southern, and western territories found ap- 


plicable and not unreasonable. Complaint 
dismissed. ‘hep : 
No, 23863.—Phoenix Utility Co. v. Erie 


Railroad. Carload rates charged on one 
power concrete mixer and one electric hoist- 
ing derrick from Kimbles, Pa., to Hartford, 


buying activity in connection with prep- 
arations for the annual carnival and fair 


| which takes place in February, and glans 
;for continued construction activities in 


Manila have been announced. Collec- 
tions and credits are still difficult and 
cautious, and the payment of quarterly’ 
internal revenue taxes has depleted the 
cash reserves of many merchants. Con- 
siderable labor unrest developed recently 
with strikes among stevedores and mill 
hands in sugar centrals in Negros and 
Iloilo. Conditions in Cebu province are + 
reported bad, because of low prices, un- 
employment, and some food shortage as 
the result of typhoon disturbances, 


China 


China.—Shanghai conditions continue 
unchanged. French authorities are in- 
augurating an air mail route from 
France to Indo-China, planning to later 
extend the service to Canton and possibly 
up the China coast. German plans for 
the Nanking-Berlin air mail service are 
also progressing. 

North China foreign trade continues 
to await stabilization in exchange levels. 
Some interest in American and Canadian 
wheat for local flour mills was indicated 
during the past week, but the decline in 
the London and Australian cross-rate at 
the close of the week resulted in the pur- 
chase of 11,000 tons of Australian grades. 
General business conditions in North 
| China are expected to remain quiet until 


’ 





Tenn., found inapplicable. Carload rate 
charged on one power shovel from the same 
origin to Waterville, N. C., found applicable. 
Minimum weights used in computing charges 
found inapplicable in part. Applicable rates 
found unreasonable. Shipments found un- 
dercharged. Complaint dismissed, 
Uncontested Finance Cases 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Feb. 9 made public decisions in un- 
contested finance cases, which are sum- 
marized as follows: 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8596, au- 
thorizing the Grand Canyon Railway Com- 
pany to issue a registered first-mortgage 
6 per cent gold bond, series B, for $700,000, 
to be delivered to the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company in satisfaction 


about the close of February. 





of a like amount of applicant’s indebted- 
ness to that company for advances for 
capital purposes, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8638, au- 
thorizing the St. Louis Southwestern Rail- 
way Company (1) to issue not exceeding 
$9,000,000 of promissory notes and, from 
time to time to July 1, 1932, to issue sim- 
ilar notes in renewal thereof; (2) to.isgue 
not exceeding $2,408,000 of first ternal 
and unifying mortgage bonds, to be pledged 
and repledged as collateral security for said 
notes; and (3) to repledge, as collateral 
security for said notes $7,700,000 of first 
terminad and unifying mortgage bonds no 
pledged to secure other notes, approved. 
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BY THE Unitrep States Day 


Public Utilities 


Of Life Insurer 


Oklahoma Court Holds That 
Gross Revenue Fee Paid 

- By Foreign Company Pre- 
cludes Property Levy 


State of Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City, Feb. 9. 
An ad valorem tax may not be as- 
>sessed against office furniture of a for- 
eign life insurance company in Okla- 
homa used solely in the business of so- 
liciting and writing insurance, the Okla- 
homa Supreme Court held Feb. 3 in, the 
case of New York Life Insurance Co. v. 
Board of County Commissioners of 

Oklahoma County. 

The facts of the case disclosed that 
the insurance company had appealed 
from an order of the District Court of 
Oklahoma County, which denied its peti- 
ion for: remission and cancellation of 
§ tersonal property tax assessed against 

sits office furniture. It contended that 
Since it was taxed under section 6687, 
Cc. O. S. 1921, which provides that for- 
‘eign life insurance companies shall pay 
an entrance fee, annual premium tax 


and other fees, “which taxes shall be} 


‘in lieu of all other taxes and fees, and 
the taxes and fees of any subdivision or 
municipality of the State,” the ad va- 
lorem tax did not apply to its property. 

The Supreme Court~held that sec- 
tion 6687 does not exempt property 
“from taxation as prohibited by the State 
constitution, but imposes a gross reve- 
nue tax in lieu of an ad valorem tax, 
which has previously been held consti- 
tutional. 

In construing the word “all” in the 
phrase “which taxes shall be in lieu of 
all other taxes and fees” used in sec- 
tion 6687, the court declared that “the 
act provides for a tax on the gross in- 
come which, with the fees therein pro- 
vided, shall be in lieu of all other taxes 
or fees on the gross income and the 

roperty actually and necessarily ,used 
in. the production of that income. It 
has no application to property held for 
investment purposes, the court ruled. 





Old Age Pension Measure 
Is Drafted in New Jersey 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Feb. 9. 

Old age pensions of $1 a day maxi- 
“mum would be provided for qualified per- 
sons 65 years old or over who are un- 
able to maintain themselves, under a 
bill which the State Institutions Commis- 
sioner, William J. Ellis, has announced 
is ready for introduction in the Legisla- 
ture. Commissioner Ellis is secretary of 
2 legislative commission created to study 
the problem of old age relief. 

The State would pay one-half of the 
pensions and the other half would be 
scomtributed .by the counties under. the 
ternmis of the: proposed measure. It is 
‘estimated by Commissioner Ellis that 
such relief would aggregate approxi- 

gmately $5,500,000 in 1932, the figure be- 
ing based, he said, on aid being extended 
to 18,500 persons, exclusive of those in 
need of institutional care. 








‘Alabama Insurance Agents 
Must Qualify for Licenses 


State of Alabama: 

Montgomery, Feb. 9. 
Stressing the importance of proper 
qualification of insurance agents, the 
‘State Superintendent of Insurance, 


‘Charles C. Greer, has just announced | 


that from now on the licensing of all 
agents will be watched by his department 
with especial care. 

The ‘announcement was made in a 
statement issued by Mr. Greer which fol- 
lows in full text: 

Because Alabama has a fairly compre- 
hensive agency qualification law, and be- 
cause the proper qualification of agents 
is an exceedingly important matter to 
the people of this Commonwealth, from 
this day forward this department will 
watch with especial care the licensing 
of all agents. 

In accordance with the law each new 
agent will be required to complete in de- 
tail, and in his own handwriting, the 
agency qualification blank. His state- 
‘ments must be sworn to before a notary 

ublic, as required in the application. 
‘Every agent, whether applying for the 
first time or for renewal of his license, 
who changes from one company to an- 
other, or from one agency_to another, 
must also complete this agency qualifica- 
‘tion blank in the same manner as out- 
lined above for new agents. 


* State Compensation 
Awarded Guardsman 


North Carolina Held Liable for 
Injuries During Drill 





State of North Carolina: 
Raleigh, Feb. 9. 


The North Carolina Supreme Court 
has recently affirmed two decisions of the 


“State Industrial Commission holding the 
State liable for compensation to a mem- 
‘ber of the National Guard and a man 
summoned to assist in fighting a forest 
fire, the award in each case being based 
ion the wage of the employe in his usual 
occupation. 

The cases were entitled Baker v. State 
of North Carolina and Moore v. State 
‘of North Carolina, respectively, 


‘In the first case Mr. Baker was injured 
while cranking a tractor during Na- 
tional Guard drill. The plaintiff was re- 
quired to drill once a week for which 
the State paid him 50 cents, and the Fed- 
eral Government $1. The court held that 
the plaintiff’s services were contractual 
and that the “enlistment contract” was 
binding. Since the plaintiff was volun- 
tarily in the service of the State and 
subject to its direction and control, one 
of the tests of employment, it was ruled 
that under a liberal interpretation of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act he is en- 
-tigled to compensation, 
ecause the plaintiff in the second case 
‘was summoned for fire fighting under the 
statutory authority of a fire warden, the 
court held that he was an employe of 
& the State within the meaning of the 
" compensation act. 
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Office Furniture |Cost of Muscle Shoals Power 





- Radio 


To Utility in Alabama Shown 
f Held Not Taxable Transcript of Testimony at Federal ‘Inquiry Relates to 


Energy Purchased From Government Plant by 
The Alabama Power Company 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script. of testimony Jan. 29 by. Rob- 
ert J. Ryder, accountant of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, appearing 
as a witness in the Commission’s 
investigation of financial activities 
of power and gas utilities, was begun 
in the issue of Feb. 7, continued 
Feb. 9 and proceeds as follows: 

Q. You have been quoting, have you 
not, from the agreement of Jan. 4, 1930? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. What amount of energy was pur- 


ment that was generated by Wilson Dam 
during the period from June, 1925? A. 
From Sept. 1, 1925, to Nov. 30, 1930, in- 
clusive, Alabama Power Company has 
purchased 1,709,046,000 kilowatt hours 
for which it paid $3,682,823.93. 

Q. That payment was to the United 
States Government, was it not? A, Yes, 
sir. 

Q. How was this purchased by years? 
A. 1925, four months, 44,429,000 kilo- 


| 432,629,000 kilowatt hours; cost $890,- 
617.47. 
cost $1,171,763.33. 1928, 
| kilowatt hours; cost $454,285.57, 1929, 
| 165,821,000 kilowatt hours; cost $500,- 
000. 1930 (11 months), 292,283,000 kilo- 
watt hours; cost $583,203.91. 

Q. Does the Alabama Power Company 
lease the steam plant constituting a part 
of nitrate plant No, 2 at Muscle Shoals? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the first year that th 
plant was leased from the United States 
Government by the Alabama Power 
Company? A. The first lease entered 
|into by Alahama Power Company for the 
steam generating plant at nitrate plant 
No. 2 was dated Nov. 17, 1921. 

Q. Has this lease been renewed from 
year to year? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What are the salient points of this 
lease? 

A. First, the Alabama Power Company 
agrees to pay the United States Govern- 
ment for the rental of the plant $10,000 
per month; second, in addition to the 
payment of $10,000 per month the power 
company will also pay the United States 
Government two mills per kilowatt hour 
for all energy generated; third, the 
power company will at its own expense 
operate and maintain said plant in good 
order and condition; fourth, that the 
company will insure and keep insured 
all of the leased property in the aggre- 
gate amount of $6,240,000. 

Q. What was the total electric energy 
generated at nitrate plan No. 2 during 
the period 1925 to 1929, inclusive? A. 
181,761,100 kilowatt hours. 

Q. How much was paid to the Goy- 
ernment for this energy? A. Including 
the rental of plant and kilowatt hour 
charge, the Alabama Power Company 
paid during 1925 to 1929, inclusive, to 
the United States Government $949,- 
087.87. : 

Q. Does the Alabama Power Company 
have any other costs for the power gen- 
erated at nitrate plant No. 2? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. What are they? A. In addition to 
rental of plant and kilowatt hour charge 
the Alabama Power Company also oper- 
ates and maintains the steam plant at 
no expense to the Government. 


Cost to Company 
Of Power Purchased 


Q. Now, having made these various 
preliminary statements, What was the 
cost to the Alabama Power Company of 
power prchased by it at Wilson Dam? 
A, During the year 1926 it was .206 mills 
per kilowatt-hour; 1927, 2.10 mills per 
kilowatt-hour; 1928, 2:09 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour; 1929, 3.02 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. 

Q. 1929 was the year the Alabama 
Power Company paid its guarantee of 
$500,000 in full? A. And did not pur- 
chase power to equal that amount; that 
is right. 

Q. Is that why the cost per kilowatt- 
hour ran up to the 3,02 mills? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. What was the plant operating cost 
of power generated at Martin Dam? A. 
In 1907 it was .267 mill per kilowatt- 
hour; 1928, .305 mill per kilowatt-hour; 
1929, 3.17 mill per kilowatt-hour. 

Q. What was the cost to the Alabama 
Power Company of power generated at 
Nitrate Plant No. 2, bearing in mind 
what elements you have included and 
what elements you have excluded? A. 
the operating cost—that is, not includ- 
ing the plant rental and kilowatt-hour 
charge, was in 1925 3.66 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour; 1926, 7.68 mills per kilo- 
watt hour; 1927, 6.43 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. 

Q. That was per kilowatt-hour? A. 
Per kilowatt-hour. In 1928 and 1929 
there were no kilowatt-hours generated. 

This is the Government’s steam 
plant that the company rents? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Now, give us the total cost to the 
Alabama Power Company at nitrate 
plant No. 2 after payment of rental to 
the Government and the kilowatt hour 
charge. A. In 1925, 6.42 mills per kilo- 
watt hour; 1926, 15.23 mills per kilowatt 
hour; 1927, 15.07 mills per kilowatt 
hour. 

Q. What was the plant operating costs 
at Gorgas steam plant No. 1 during the 
years 1925 to 1929? A. The plant op- 
erating costs at Gorgas steam plant No. 
1 during the five-year period were as 
follows: 1925, 3.887 mills per kilowatt 
hour; 1926, 4.489 mills per kilowatt 
hour; 1927, 4.203 mills per kilowatt hour; 
1928, 11.001 mills per kilowatt hour; 
1929, 1.104 mills per kilowatt hour. 

Q. In 1928 the cost per kilowatt hour 











Remarks of Utility Council 
At Investigation Clarified 


In reporting the testimony of C. A. 
Beasley, attorney for the Alabama 
Power Company and others, before the 
Federal Trade Commission, Feb. 6, 
printed in the issue of Feb. 7, it was 
stated: “He was asked to account for the 
distribution of $25,000 charged to his 
expense account by the Southeastern 
Power and Light Company between 1925 
and 1928, but stated he was unable to 
do so,” 

Mr. Beasley’s testimony related to the 
“distribution,” or allocation of this 
money, in the process of bookkeeping, 
to the particular companies or projects 
for which the services were rendered. 
It was the method of “distribution” of 
such charges by the companies them- 


he testified he had no knowledge, 


| watt hours, at acost of $82,953.37. 1926, | 


1927, 557,025,000 kilowatt hours; | A 
216,859,000 


chased from the United States Govern-|N 


{ 
| 
| 








increased very largely? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was that because the plant was op- 
erated at a low percentage of its ca- 
pacity at that time? A.. Yes, sir. In 
1925, which is the largest year on this 
tabulation there were 350,795,400 kilo- 
watt hours, and in 1928 there were only 
28,924,400. hours. 


Operating Costs 


For Two Plants Shown 


_ Q. Have you told us the plant operat- 
ing costs at. Mitchell and Lay Dams? A. 
0, sir. 

Q. Please give us the plant operating 
costs for those two plants. A. Lay Dam: 
1926, .184 mills per kilowatt hour; 1927, 
-167 mills per kilowatt hour; 1928, .196 
mills per kilowatt hour; 1929, .2 mills 
per kilowatt hour. 

_Mitchell Dam: 1926, .167 mills per 
kilowatt hour; 1927, .256 mills per kilo- 
watt hour; 1928, .228 mills per kilowatt 
hour; 1929, .238 mills per kilowatt hour. 

Q. Of course, these plant operating 
costs that you have given us do not in- 
clude any cost of distribution, do they? 

No, sir. 

Q. We will now go on to another topic. 
Are the rates which the Alabama Power 
Company may charge its customers sub- 
ject to regulation by a State commis- 
sion? A. Yes, sir. The rates are regu- 
lated by the Alabamma Public Service. 
Commission. 

Q. Can you say anything about the 
uniformity of rates charged by the Ala- 
bama Power Company? A. The present 
rates charged hy the Alabama Power 
Company are such that all customers of 
the small class pay the same throughout 
the State. 

Q. What is your understanding, Mr. 
Ryder, as to what the rates which the 
Alabama Power Company may charge 
are to be based on? A. My understand- 
ing is that they are supposed to be based 
on the reasonable value of the property 
used and useful in the public service, 
which is fixed by the Alabama Public 
Service Commission. 

Q. Is your understanding in that re- 
spect based on any study of the subject 
or based on something else? A. It is 
based on what I have read in an order 
of the Commission setting a valuation 
of the properties in 1920. 

Q. As I understand, there are re- 
citals in the order which indicate the 
basis is what you have said? A, 
sir. 

Q. According to that understanding, 


would the rate base include undeveloped | 


properties? A. No, sir. Neither would 
it include obsolete plants which are not 
used, even though such plants have not 
been retired on the book records of the 
company. 5: 

Q. Is there some provision in an order 
of the Commission which you have seen 
which relates to how the cost of the 
plant shall be treated in the rate base? 
A. That is plants purchased? 

Q. Yes. A. Yes, sir. In that connection 
I have included as Appendix No. 23 a 
copy of an order of the Alabama Public 
Service Commission wherein it is stated: 
“The purchase price paid by the Alabama 
Power Company for such property, as 
shown by the evidence, shall not, directly, 
or indirectly; contxol the public affected, 
the Alabama Power Company or this 
Commission in any determination by this 
Commission of the value of said prop- 
erty for rate-making purposes.” 

Q. The order that you have referred 
to was dated Aug. 12, 1929, was it not? 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Have there been any formal orders | 


determining the value of the properties 
for rate-making purposes? A.A for- 
mal order determining the value of the 
properties of the Alabama Power Com- 
pany for rate-making purposes was en- 
tered by the Alabama Public Service 
Commission as of June 30, 1920. 

Q. What was the value found at that 
time? A. The value found of the prop- 
erty used at that time was $29,000,000. 

Q. Did this. figure include any item 
other than property value? A. Yes, sir. 
It included $1,500,000 working capital 
and $3,750,000 as going concern value. 

Q. Was there an appraisal made of the 
Alabama Power Company properties as 
of this date? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. By whom? 
son. 

Q. What was the appraisal value at 


A. Hagenah and Erick- 


Yes, | 


Equality of Zones |Death Rate at Coal Mines Higher 
Despite Loss of Fewer Lives 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


Argued in Appeal 
On Radio Power 


Reading, Pa., Station Asks 
Reversal of Commission’s 
Decision on Application 
From Under-quota Zone 


The question whether the Davis 
amendment to the Radio Act imposes 
upon the Federal Radio Commission the 
mandatory duty of granting an appli- 
cation by a station located in an under- 
quota zone without reference to the 
standard of public interest, convenience 
or necessity, has just been presented to 


pthe Court of Appeals of the District of 


Columbia in the argument of the appeal 
of the Reading Broadcasting Company, 
of Reading, Pa., from a decision of the 
Commission. 

This appeal and two appeals from 
decisions of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion by The Journal Company, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., have just been argued. 
In the Reading case it was contended on 
behalf of Station WRAW, a 100-watt 
power station operating on the 1,310- 
kilocycle channel, that the Davis amend- 
ment made it mandatory upon the Com- 
mission to make and maintain equality 
among the zones. Pennsylvania, it was 
explained by George O. Sutton, counsel 
for Station WRAW, is the first under- 
quota State in the Union, and, like- 
wise, the second zone in which Pennsyl- 
vania is located, has less facilities than 
any other zone. 

Says Equality Main Point 

Because of this situation, he con- 
tended, the application of Station WRAW 
for an increase in power to. 500 watts 
and a change in frequency to the 620- 
kilocycle channel, should be granted. He 
claimed that the question of maintaining 
equality among the zones is the con- 
trolling question rather than the ques- 
tion of interference which was the main 
reason given by the Commission for 
denying the application. 

D. M. Patrick, Assistant General Coun- 
sel for the Commission, argued that the 
Davis amendment to the Radio Act does 
not do away with the statutory standard 
of public interest, convenience or ne- 
cessity prescribed in the act. He main- 
tained that serious interference would 
result if the Commission should grant 
the application and that the evidence did 
not warrant an affirmative finding that 
public interest, convenience or neces- 
sity will be served by the proposed 
change. Elisha Hanson, counsel for The 
Journal Company, an intervenor in the 
suit, briefly opposed the granting of the 
Reading application on the ground that 
it would result in serious interference 
with Station WTMJ, opermated by The 
Journal Company on the 620-kilocycle 
channel at Milwaukee. 

“Scrambled Situation” Claimed 

In the two appeals of the Journal Com- 
pany it was charged that the Commis- 
sion arbitrarily granted applications of 
other stations operating on the same 
channel as Station WTMJ without desig- 
nating them for hearing, and a judgment 
of the court was asked “requiring the 
Commission to set the next pending ap- 
plications for renewal license of WLBZ 
and WFLA-WSUN (of Bangor, Me., and 
Clearwater, Fla., respectively) for hear- 
ing, and to permit appellant to be heard 
in opposition thereto.” 

Mr. Hanson argued that in these two 
appeals, as well as in three other ap- 
peals which are before the court, Station 
WTMJ is endeavoring to “clear up the 
scrambled situation existing on the 620- 
kilocycle channel.” Mr. Patrick, appear- 
ing for the Radio Commission, contended 
that the appeals must be considered 
either as entirely distinct from other ap- 
peals of The Journal Company or must 
be considered in connection therewith. 
If they are separate and distinct appeals, 
he contended they could not be main- 
tained under section 16 of the Radio Act 
because no appealable question is pre- 
sented, and if they are to be considered 
in connection with other appeals the 
Commission was justified in refusing to 
take the requested action which would 
have altered or affected the pending ap- 
peals. 





that date, according to the valuation by 
Hagenah and Erickson? A. Including 
all undeveloped. properties the valuation 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 3.1] 





Compromise on Alcohol Permit Bond 
Between Government and Surety U pheld 


New York Court Rules Indemnity Company Entitled to 
Recover From Permittee 





State of New York: New York, Feb. 9. 


A compromise effected between the|of this liability, the indemnity company 


surety and the Federal Government on a 
claim under a bond required by the Gov- 
ernment in connection with the issuance 
of a permit to use distilled spirits for 
nonbeverage purposes has just been held 
by the appellate division of the New 
York Supreme Court, first department, 
to entitle the surety to reimbursement 
from the principal and indemnitors un- 
der the bond, even though the Govern- 
ment’s claim has not yet been judicially 
establishd in an action against the 
principal corporation. The case was that 
of Royal Indemnity Co. v, E. Gusman & 
Sons, Ince., et al. 

The facts of the case showed that the 
defendant had been granted a permit by 
the Prohibition Bureau to use whiskey 
and alcohol for nonbeverage purposes. 
The corporation was required to file a 
bond in the, sum of $30,000 to support 
its promise to abide by the terms of the 
permit and of the laws and regulations 
governing its operations. This bond was 
furnished by the plaintiff insurance com- 


any. 
Subsequently the permit was revoked 
after a hearing on the ground that the 
permittee had unlawfully failed to ac- 
count for the receipt and disposition of 
whiskey withdrawn under the permit. 
The corporation then brought an action 
in the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of New York to re- 
view the action in revoking the permit. 
While this action was pending the 
Prohibition Administrator demanded 
from the corporation and the surety pay- 
ment of $29,506, based on liability for 


taxes and penalties incurred by the cor- | 
poration by reason of its illegal activi- | 
selves on their own books about which| ties under the permit. 





effected a settlement of this claim and a 
number of others involving other bonds 
with the Treasury Department, whereby 
the Treasury Department accepted a cer- 
tain sum in settlement of the whole 
group of permittees involved, a definite 
amount being allocated for each partic- 
ular case. The amount allocated against 
E. Gusman & Sons was placed at. $5,000. 

The surety then brought action against 
the corporation and the individual in- 
demnitors on the bond, recovering $6,500 
which™included the principal sum, inter- 
est, premiums and counsel fees. From 
this decision the defendants appealed. 

The defense interposed by the defend- 
ants were that no liability had been in- 
curred by the corporation, and that the 
surety company had acted improvidently 
in paying the claim and hence could not 
recover from the defendants, since the 
surety company had acted as a volun- 
teer in making this payment to the Gov- 
ernment before the claim had been judi- 
cially established by the Government in 
an action against the corporation, 

The indemnity company contended 
that this demand had been made upon 
it by the Treasury Department, which 
had charge of the operations of the per- 
mittee, that it was based on certain tax 
statutes and that the surety had rea- 
sonable ground to believe that the cor- 
poration had incurred this liability and 
that, therefore, it was reasonable in act- 
ing upon the refusal of the corporation 
to do so, even though at the time the 
corporation had a suit pending in the 
United Stats district court to review 
the action of the Prohibition Bureau. 
Later this suit was decided in favor of 


Y 1 The corporation | the Government, sustaining its action in 
having taken no action toward disposing revoking the permit, 


| 
| 
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}mine inspectors by the United States 





Decrease in Production in 1930 From That of Previous 
Year Is Responsible; Fatality Percentage 


Lower at Anthracite Mines 





Coal mine accidents took fewer lives 
in 1930 than in the year before, but the 
death rate, based on production, was 
higher because of a decrease in coal out- 
put, according to a statement Feb. 9 by 
the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce. 

There were 12 major disasters, which 
killed 225 miners last year, in addition 
to three visitors at an Ohio mine. 

The total number of deaths in 1930 
was 2,014, as compared with 2,187 in 
1929. The.revised death rate per 1,000,- 
000 tons of coal mined may reach 3.90 
for 1930, compared with 3.59 for the 
preceding year, it was stated. The death 
rate for anthracite mines, it was pointed 
out, was lower than in 1929, 


Deaths in December 


Show Decrease 


The statement follows in full text: 

Accidents in the coal mines of the 
United States in December, 1930, re- 
sulted in the death of 126 men, accord- 
ing to information received from State 





vember, 1930. 
2.75, almost 50 


based on 


Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce. This was a substantial reduction 
from the 241 fatalities in December a 
year ago, and from the 227 deaths in 
November of the present year. Produc- 


of. 6.10. 


uy gloves with 
that *3 it saves 


tion of coal in December was 45,802,- 
000 tons, a decrease of 8,621,000 tons 
from the output of December, 1929, but 
an increase of aoe tons over No- 
he death rate per 1,- 
000,000 tons for December, 1930, was 
. per cent less than in 
November and nearly 40 per cent less 
than in December a year ago. 


Considering bituminous mines alone, 
the death rate in December was 2.42, 
based on 96 deaths and 39,716,000 tons. 
This death rate compare 


d fa ly with 
that of December, 1929, eee adl 


which was 4.17, 
196 deaths and 47,046,000 
tons. The December, 1930, record com- 
pared even more favorably with that 
for November, 1930, when the fatality 
rate was 5.22, with 199 deaths and 38,- 
122,000 tons of coal produced. 

In the anthracite mines in December | 
there were 30 deaths and an output of 
6,086,000 tons, with a death rate of 
4.93. In the previous month a rate of 
5.38 resulted from 28 deaths and a pro- 
duction of 5,207,000 tons. 
ber a year ago there were 45 deaths and 
7,377,000 tons, with a resulting rate | 


During the calendar year 1930 there 
were 2,014 deaths in and about all coal 
mines in the United States, according to! 
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Bond in North Carolina Held 
Not to Cover Wage Loan 


State of North Carolina: 

Raleigh, Feb. 9. 

A contract bond conditioned, amon 

other things, that the contractor “sha 
well and truly pay all and every person 
furnishing material or performing labor 
in and about the construction of said 
roadway” does not cover money loaned 
by a bank to the contractor for payment 

of laborers’ wages, the North Carolj 
Supreme Court held recently in the case 
of Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. v. J. F. 

Mulligan Construction Co. et al. 


The note executed by the contractor 
to the bank showed on its face that the 
funds were to be used to pay wages and 
they were actually so used, the court 
pointed out. This fact, however, it was 
stated, did not bring the loan within the 
terms of the bond, as contended by the 
plaintiff. , 





the latest reports received by the Bureau 
of Mines. With a production of 531,432,- 
000 tons of coal the death rate was 3.79 


per 1,000,000 tons. It is probable that 
the present total of 2,014 deat will 
be increased slightly on account some 


injuries in 1930 which will terminate 
fatally in 193f Past experience has 
shown that final figures are about 3 per 
cent higher than those available imme- 
diately at the close of the year. This 
would. indicate that the death rate of 
3.79 for 1930 might be later revised to 
3.90. 

With this rate may be compared a 
rate of 3.59 for 1929, during which year 
2,187 fatalities occurred and 608,817,000 
tons of coal were produced. Thus it 
will be seen that while the year 1930 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 6.]~ 
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There are so many things you 
can buy with that $3 you save 
by using Listerine Tooth Paste 
at 25¢ instead of dentifrices in 
the 50¢ class. Gloves are merely 
a suggestion. 


BOBBY JONES 
King of Golf 
LISTERINE HOUR 


Every Wednesday—8 P. M., E. S. T. 


Women 





NBC Red Network 


with 


ERFECT LEETH 


entrust them only to 


HERE is a very definite reason why 
those with perfect teeth rely only on 
Listerine Tooth Paste for cleaning. 

This modern thrift dentifrice contains re- 
markable cleansing and polishing agents— 
noted for their gentle action. We searched 
for years before discovering them. They 
are harder than tartar and, consequently, 
remove it. But they are softer than the 
precious tooth enamel and are, therefore, 
harmless to it. 

So, teeth cleansed by Listerine Tooth 

, Paste retain their natural hardness and 
brilliance. 

If you are not already using this 
unusual tooth paste, get-a tube today 
and try it. Compare it with any tooth 
paste at any price. And judge by results 


this gentle dentifrice 


alone. 

More than 3,000,000 men and women 
have made this comparison. Now they 
pronounce Listerine Tooth Paste their 
favorite. They like the quick but gentle 
way it gets rid of discoloration, stains and 
tartar. They like the thorough way it 
cleans. The beautiful brilliance it imparts 
to teeth. 

And they welcome that wonderful feel- 
ing of freshness it leaves in the mouth—a 
Sensation associated with Listerine itself. 

Incidentally, at 25¢ the large tube, 
Listerine Tooth Paste saves you $3 a year 
over dentifrices in the 50¢ class, on the 
basis of a tube per month per person. 


Lambert Pharmiacal Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., U.S. A. 


Listerine Iooth Paste 25¢ 
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| Plan Favored by 


State Supervisor 





Missouri Commissioner of, 


Finance Also Advocates 


Caution in the Purchase 


Of Securities 


State of Missouri: 


Changes em Status 
wield 


State Banks 


New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Su- 
| perintendent of Banks, has announced: 


Household Finance Corporation, New 
York, brances authorized in Rochester, Syra- 
|cuse and Buffalo. 








| The Bank of Le R 


, Le Roy, agreement 
filed approving nfe 


of Le Roy National 


for change of location from 30 Main Street 
| to 20-22 Main Street. 

| Bank of Manhattan Trust Company, New 
| York, authorization issued for branch at 51- 
|15 Metropolitan Avenue, Queens. 

| Farmers & Mechanics Bank, Jamestown. 








e 
Bank into Bank of Le Roy; approval given | 


Jefferson City, Feb. 9. 


j approval given to change in par value of 
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Bonds Officially Considered Legal 
For Savings Bank Investment 


New York Market Quotations 


The State of New York: New York, Feb. 9 


The following information relates to transactions on 


the New York Stock Exchange in securi 
Exchange, which are eligible for inves 


banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
This information has been 


States Sales 


sidered legal for that purpose. 


ties listed on that the State of New 


tment by savings 


‘Security Issues 


Domestic Trade 






* 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 


York. 


The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investmens: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, ¢; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 


States Sales 


“It is easier to run a good bank now 
than ever before,” the Commissioner of | 
Finance, S. L. Cantley, declares in a let- | 
ter to the State bankers of Missouri. | 
The public has come to have a better un- | 
derstanding of the problems of banks, he 
adds, and will cooperate in better fash- 
ion than it has in the past. 

Mr. Cantley advises caution in the pur- | 
chase of securities, of which “there are | 
so many offered, and, in reality, so few | 
that a bank can afford to buy.” The city 
correspondent bank should be the best 
counselor on bond purchases, in Mr. 
Cantley’s opinion. “This is a service; 
they can well render and should render,” 
he continies. “I do not believe in cen- 
tralized banking but I do believe in most 
strongly coordinated unit banking.” 

The Commissioner refers to install- 

. ment buying of luxuries as “one of the 
greatest economic tragedies of the age,” 
adding that “installment buying of ne- 
cessities is quite another matter.” 

His letter to the State bankers fol- 
lows in full fext: 

In days gone by I was away at school 
for a number of years and, during that | 
time, there was nothing quite so en- 
couraging and so stimulating as a letter | 
from home, even though it contained no 
helpful message and conveyed but little 
news. 

Improvement Is Noted 

A good many of us have felt for the 
past year as though we were a long way 
from home and most any message, indi- | 
cating that some one is thinking of us, | 
sort of braces us up and makes us feel 
like dedicating ourselves anew to our) 
task. It may sound like fiction to you,; 
but I have been and am constantly think-| 
ing of bankers who have been and are| 
now struggling along, trying to solve 
their own and the community problems, 
trying to make $1 do what it took five 
to do 10 years ago and, through it all, 
smiling at criticism. To you, no doubt, 
it seemed as though I was merely stand- 
ing by, waiting for another telegram | 
asking that we come and take charge. 
If our section of the country was the 
only section in trouble, you and I would 
have given up long ago; but similar 
conditions prevail in every agricultural 
community and to a large degree are 
world-wide in their scope. Our mutual 
woes, therefore, make us all akin and 
make us sympathetic, one with and for 
the other; but, at the same time, they 
give assurance that with one mind and 
one purpose we will yet emerge vic- 
torious from this well-nigh overwhelm- 
ing depression. It has been in the past 
and it must be so in the future that) 
right will prevail. The new and im-| 
proved condition will come much more! 
speedily if we will but attune our heart- | 
throbs to a new anthem, that of a better | 
day at hand. The past year has been| 
one of depression and gloom, but it might | 
have been better if we could have looked | 
through clear glasses at least a part of | 
the time. | 

Better Times Predicted 

In banking I sincerely believe that a 
brighter day is dawning. We must still | 
keep close to shore, make our funds go | 





| eapital stock, and changes in capital from 
| $600,000 to $525,000. 

Corn * Exchange Bank Trust Company, 
New York, application filed for branch at 
375 Grand Street. 


Building and Loan Report 


Sent to Alabama Governor ‘ 


State of Alabama: 
Montgomery; Feb. 9. 

A summary of the condition of build- 
ing and loan associations in Alabama as 
of Dec. 31, 1930, which has been sub- 
mitted to Governor B. M. Miller by D. F. 
Green, acting State superintendent of 
banks, shows that the combined assets 
of these organizations totals $29,434,882. 

There are 40 of these associations in 
the State. Of these 23 increased their 
assets during the last calendar year, de- 
spite unfavorable business conditions. 
Decrease in assets last year, compared 
with the total of $30,271,200 shown on | 
Dec. 31, 1929, involved only a single | 
firm, all other associations either holding 
their own in this respeet, or increasing 
their assets in 1930, it is stated. 

There were no failures of building and 
loan associations in Alabama in 1930, | 
and no mergers. 
ting his report to the Governor, 
Green remarked that some of the asso- | 
ciations have made progress during the | 
last 12 months, and that all have done} 


Mr. | 


better than could reasonably have been | 
expected of them. 
wheepneaninenentinnntpe migrating DD 


nated unit banking. In other words, 1) 
do not believe in reducing the individual | 
to a mere cog in a great wheel, but I} 
do believe in him being a well-regulated | 
wheel in a great machine, coordinating | 


|his movements and performing his part} 


in harmonious and useful cooperation 
with his fellows. 
Safeguards Recommended 

As indicated above, I think there is a} 
much better day ahead for the careful, 
thoughtful and efficient banker and to 
this class alone we are rapidly drifting, 
and it should be so. No other age has 
demanded so high a degree of specializa- 
tion and perfection in every endeavor, 
and banking must be well to the front 
in this respect. Unfortunately, there | 
have been too many farmers, too many) 
merchants, too many school teachers try- 
ing to run banks. That must not and 
will not be so in the future. 

The purpose of government in large 
part is to save people from themselves | 
and bankers of the future must be able| 
to save unwise borrowers from them- 
selves, by properly directing and reg- 
ulating their borrowings. Would it were | 
possible to regulate installment buying | 
of luxuries, which, in my judgement, is | 
one of the greatest economic tragedies | 
of the age. That which is used up today 
is not available tomorrow, whether it 
be energy which shortens life or whether 
it be substance, or time, which bank- 
rupts the future. An overambitious pol- 
icy, calculatéd to keep the wheels of in- 
dustry running now, but based upon 
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In his letter transmit- | 4 








Savings Movement Found 


as far as they will by placing in smal]|future production of wealth to absorb’ 


lots, which, after all, is the safest policy 
for rural bankers, and keep our banks 
as liquid as possible. For the time be- 


on such a large scale as this country | 
has developed, is‘unsound and bound to 
be depressing. That is, in part, our) 


Increasing in Scotland 


Growth of the savings movement in 


ing we must forget profits for share-| trouble now, trying to live over again| Scotland is indicated by the increased | 


holders and build for depositors. 


average individual himself cannot. in- 
vest wisely his own few dollars without. 
loss, much less direct the handling of 
funds of the entire community safely 
as the banker is expected to do. Criti-| 
cism has been heaped upon bankers and/| 
they cannot escape it, however unjust | 
it may be, but let us guard against do-| 
ing anything in the future that will! 
justify criticism. It is easier to run a 
good bank now than ever before. The 
public understands as it never under- 
stood before, and, though it will not 
admit it, knows full well that a great 
deal of our troubles have been forced 
upon us by ignorant but exacting cus- 
tomers. People will not insist, as they 
have insisted, on running the bank or 
dictating its policies, but will cooperate 
to the running of good, conservatively 
managed banks. ; 

There is a matter about which I have 
written on several occasions and that is 
to be very, very careful about the se- 
curities you purchase. There are so 
many offered and in reality so few that 
a bank can afford to buy. I am still 
strongly of the opinion that your cor- 
respondent bank, if rightly selected, 
should be your best counselor on this 
qyestion. This is a service they can 
well render and should render. I do 
not believe in centralized banking, but 
I do believe in most strongly coordi- 


but luxuries are not. 
Cooperation Is Pledged 

We must not, we cannot, turn back. 

The banking business in Missouri is fun- 

damentally sound and the situation is 

cofistantly improving. 

tinue to go forward, and 


shoulder to shoulder through this great | over 1929, 


business revolution which has overtaken 
us. Let us save ourselves and our com- 
munities from stil greater disaster. Let 
us, therefore, introduce every helpful 
and strengthening policy and practice, 
cooperate, consolidate, impose service 
charges, eliminate sentiment and charity 
as the governing factors in our business 
and, in so doing, build in strength and 
confidence for the future. 

This Department is here to serve and 
not to hinder or command, to cooperate 
and not to dictate and to lead but not 
direct. We will gladly undertake to do 


these things if you will permit and I am} 


certain you will. 

Emergencies like these strengthen and 
develop the strong in ability and in char- 
acter to greater strength and eliminate 
the weak. It is just as true in business 
as it is with individuals. We, therefore, 
look forward with hope and reconsecrate 
ourselves to a new resolve and to a new 
business era, builded not upon dreams 
but upon realities. 





Buying 


Dollars 


ata 


Liberal Discount 


In the current market, 


bearing a coupon rate of 5%, 5% 


may be acquired at pr 


sound investment bonds 
% or 6%, 


ices which afford yields 


of seven or eight per cent or more—an excep- 
tional investment opportunity. 


Recommendations for 
Timely Investment 


will be furnished on request 


Harris, Forbes & Company 


56 William Street, New Yerk, N. Y. 





It is|the yesterdays that have gone forever. |sales of,savings certificates in that coun- 
a hard time to make money, but even’ Installment buying of necessities is quite|try during 1930 and the formation of 
a harder time to keep and to safely| another matter, for necessities are to a)over 200 new savings associations, ac- 
invest profitably after it is made. The|large degree permanent in life’s course,| cording to Consul Austin C. Brady, Edin- 


\ 


{ 


' 
} 
| 


This is the largest number | ya Cc D E F 
of certificates sold in any one year since| All stores ........ on 247 735 $8,889,894 100.00 $1,424,026 $945,492 
1923 when the current issues were in-|Single-store independents 192 454 5,559,868 62.54 983,652 547,337 
troduced, it is said. Chains (four or more units) 35 172 1,812,641 20.39 238,317 195,092 
; : )All other types of organization 20 109 1,517,885 17.07 202,057 176,063 
The formation of 21 new savings asso- yp 8 ‘ eae . 
ciations during 1930 brings the total | Calumet City, UL, 1930 Population, 12,298 : 
number of these associations operating | A B Cc D B'S = Bio: 
in Scotland to almost 2,500, it is reported.|All stores ................05. 92 87 $1,896,451 100.00 ns 1 
Thousands of workers throughout the | Fngne-ntexe independents ...... * * + bes ve-t5 Ween fa 
country carry on these savings associa-| Ai" other types. of organization 4 21 283,179 1493 11,256 40,185 
tions in schools, factories, workshops and | amet eee orgenls rs : ; ‘i 7 
other places of employment. Champaign, Ill1., 1930 Population, 20,348 
sued ft ° im» | A B Cc D E F 
(Teoued by Department of Commeree.) | sy steeeg oo. i5.)s. seis sssuves 389 1,773 $18,374,682 100.00 $2,660,031 $2,341,780 
. er Sy |Single-store independents ...... 275 1,208 12,387,820 67.42 1,991,896 1,590,454 
Cost of Energy Purchased = [Chains (four or more units) .... 82 ‘384 1,320,046 23.51 456,328 499.396 
es |All other types of organization 32 181 666,18 i 211,807 251,92 
At Muscle Shoals Shown | Sault Ste, Marie, Mich., 1930 Population, 13,755 
‘ . A B Cc D E . 
[Continued from Page 11.] |All stores ae ait 210 588 $8,948,863 100.00 $1,441,588 $724,133 | 
by Hagenah and Erickson was $39,931,-|Single-store independents 183 425 6,970,093 77.89 1,213,127 553,655 
407. Chains (four or more units) 14 102 1,235,016 13.80 189,398 123,047 
Q. And I think you have already told All other types of organization... 12 61 743,754 8.31 39,063 47,431 
use that this included some allowance} Ann Arbor, Mich., 1930 Population, 26,944 
| aaah ani ” r ‘ Cc ) E 
ge ys Ben pooh ling ak we No, | All stores dl das 1 B58 $26,083,619 100.00 $3,909,405 $2,008,044 
| sir: $1,650,000 Single-store independents 327 1,287 18,841,770 72.24 2,799,110 2,145,992 
ee ae : pa Chains (four or more units) 71 324 4,110,755 15.76 499,212 455,467 
_, @. And as allowed by the Commission | All other types of organization., 48 247 3,131,094 12.00 611,083 461,585 
* tus Gear aibensea be the Cem Jacksonville, IIL, 1930 Population, 17,747 
tesion § $3.75 Tatiana A B C D E ; 
mission include $3,750,000 as going con- : . Se : 
ae “ed aa ; ; All stores he sdb were 279 «921 $9,128,988 100.00 $1,631,653 $982,812 
cern value; is that right? A. Yes, sir. | Single-store independents ...... 221 610 6,359,949 69.67 1,226,401 676,196 
Q. Coming back to the Hagenah and Chains (four or more units) 43 259 2,257,012 24.72 291,237 222,637 
Erickson valuation again, their valuation All other types of organization... 15 52 512,027 5.6) 114,015 83,979 
was $39,931,407, including working cap- 
ital of $1,650,000, leaving a net property | a ie 83 
value, according to their appraisal, of pany as at that time? A. $85,153,483. Texas Supervisor Defends 
how much? A, $28,281,407. Q. And that time was 1920? A. June 


burgh, in a report made public by the 
Commerce Department. 

Sales of “National Savings Certif- 
icates” during 1930 amounted to 5,016,- | 
371 with a cash value of £4,013,097 ($19,- 


We must con-| 529,732) an increase of 764,177 certif- 
let us stand|icates valued at £611,342 ($2,975,096) | 


Q. And what was the value found by 
the Public Service Commission? A. The| 
operating properties were valued at $29,- | 
000,000, which did not include the un- 
developed properties. 

Q. What was the value of the unde-| 
veloped properties, according to the 
books of the Alabama Power Company? 
A. The ledger value of the undeveloped 
properties at the date of this appraisal | 
was $10,021,204. 

Q. That is according to the books of 
the Alabama Power Company? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. If we add this sum of $10,000,000 | 
to the $29,000,000 figure adopted by the | 
State Commission, we get a total of | 
$39,000,000? <A. Yes, sir, 

. If you take the $29,000,000 and | 
add the undeveloped properties which | 
you say are not included in the $29,000,- 
000—that is, the undeveloped property | 
of $10,021,204, and deduct the working | 








capital of $1,500,000, you get a value of | 
how much? A, $37,521,204, | 

‘Q. What was the value as recdrded on} 
*the books of the Alabama Power Com- | 











Census of Distribution 


in in in in 
Which Thou- Which Thou- 
Legal sands High Low Last Legal sands High Low Last 
Allis-Chal Mfg deb 5s °87...... @ 11 101% 101 101% | NY Cent RR cons 4s A ’98.... abedeg 14 961% 9515 96% 
Amer Smelt & Ref Ist 5s "47.. d 7 102% 102% 102% | NYC&Hud Ri reg 3's '97..... abedeg 8 85% 85% 85% 
Amer T & T coll 5s '46 SF.... bedeg 6 107 106% 107 | NYC&Hud Ri deb 4s 1934..... abedeg 13 1005, 100% 1005 
Amer 3 & T ev 4s "26........ g 4 100%. 100% 100% | NYC&HRr&impisC2013(N Y C) abedeg 7 107 106% 10674 
| Amer T & T deb 514s '48 SF.. ¢ 26 109 108% 108% | NY Ch & StL RR Ist 4s '37.... abedf 1 99 99 9 
| AT&SF gen 4s 95............ abedeg 20 99% 99 99% | NYC&StL RR r5'jsA'74 (n Co) abed 20 104% 104 . 104% 
AT&SF ev deb 4%s '48........ ab 55 120% 118% 120% | NYC&StLRR r m4tzsC'78(n Co) abed 18 91% 90% 911% 
AT&SF Cal-Ar Ist r A 4's '62 abcf 20 140 140 140 | NY Conn RR Ist 444s A ’53... abd 1 103 103-103 
B & O Ist 4s d July 1°48 abed is 98 97% 977 NY Edis 1st & r 6%s A ’41.... abedf 10 114% 114% 114% 
B & O ev (exp’d) 418 °33 ‘ abed =: 101% «101% «1014 | NY Ont & W Ry r ds 92..... d . Sian 
B & O ref & gen A 5s '95 abed 21 1041 104 10414 | NY Tel Ist & gen 4%s '39.... abcde 16 103 1025, 1025, 
é es aches - 2 2 iny , oe 5 q oP, € 
B & O ref gen C 6s '95...... abed 2 109% 109% 109% | NY Tel deb 6s 49 SF........ eee ee see / see eee 
B & O ref & gen D 5s 2000... abed 27 10314 103% 103% | NY, Tel ref 6s A al...) ...- ee adel Gat tae 
B & O SW Div Ist ext 5s ’50.. ¢ 7 104% 103% 108% | VO p oD ea, tor ae” . . ee ae 95 
Doll TH OG 1 tS Ob. abel «6 108. tee eR | te Sens et Bes Ot Be --, See OS Oe ea ae 
Bell Tel Pa ist ¢C Ss W..:: abede’ 5. 118% 112 11295 | NE By gyn Se S007 SF Jan 1 abcde Sie lite nie 
Buff Roch&Pitts Ry om 4148 87 3 851 an} api, | N P Ry r&imp 6s B 2047...... abedeg 3 111% 111% 111% 
‘sm ee en. = 90% Ffo's 50% | N Stat Pow Ist&r Ss A '41.... df 2 108% 103% 108% 
CN Ry Gvt gty 49s ’54 ee 2 98% 98% 98% | N Stat Pow Iist&r 6s B ’41.... df 4 106 106 106 
3 . Ry at gty ax 57 2 ¢ 7 ew o6% se% | Or-Wash RR & Nav Ist&r 4s 61 abe 17. 95 94% 94% 
CN Re Gvi teas a : “aaa ee "98% | Pac G & E g&r 5s A ’42...... bde 40 103% 103% 103% 
CN Ry Gvt gty 5s Jul 69.... d 6 105 105 105 | Penn RR cons 4%s '60........ abedeg 2 105% 105% 105% 
CN Ry Gvt sty ba Oct-49... a 20 1051 1047 1051 Penn RR gen 4ts A ’65...... abedeg 30 102% 102%, 1027s 
C Pac RR ist + ve sant .. ser “a 97 > 97 S “97 > | Penn RR secured 612s ’36...... ab 18 10914 1091, 109% 
C Pac RR 35 vr we fe aes kt anes 5 104%; 1042 104% } Pere Marq Ry ist 4s B ’56.... abed 2 94% 94% 94% 
C & O Ry gen 414s '92....... abed 11 104% 104% 1043, | Bere Marq Ry Ist 412s C 80.... abe 5 99%, 99% 90% 
C & O Ry ref & imp B 4166 95 ab 7 101%, 1011 1013, Phil El 1st & r 4%4s ’67 SF.... abed 2 1025, 1025, 10254 
Ch Bur & Q RR Il Diy Ziss 49 abcdef 5 903% 903, 908, | PCC&StL RR cons gu 4%s B ’42 abcef 18 101% 101% 101%) 
“h Bur&Q RR Ill Div 4s 49 abedefe 2 97%. 9710 718 | P S.E&G of N J ist&r 4's "67 abe 10 1025, 10254 10255 
Ch Bur & Q RR gen 4s 58... abcde Rise 974. «971. g7it | PS EG&G of N J Ist & r 414s "70 abe 28 102% 102% 102% 
“hl & L RR ist & gen 5s A '66 abd i> ee g9 7 | Read Jer Cent coll 4s '51..... ab 2 96 96 6 
Ch @ NW Ry ien-me 8T...... abedets 4.00%: G0m. 00% | EE eee to Ee s+ OB | Ok. ME. ee ee 
ch & NW Ry 15 yr sec 614s '36 abcf 2 108% 108% 108% » y rk — 2 1017. 101% 1017 
C&NW R Ist&r4iss d My 12037 abcdefg 2 94 94 94 | StL SF Ry Pr L dbs B 's0..... abd 1 1% “4 8 
Ch Rk Is & P Ry gen. ds ’88 abf 4 921, 92% 921 StL S F Ry cons 4%s A ’78.... abd 15 «83 S3% -—" 
cs & . Pee ‘ 
Ch Rk Is & P ist & r 4s '34.... ab ai: aoa San en | Oe ee RR te ee TS ee tee ae tent 
Ch U Sta gu ist 4%s A °63.... abdf 4 103% 103% 108% | StP Minn&Man Ry cons Tield8 abedeg > S  Saete 
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Banks in Delaware 
Expand Resources 


Institutions as a Whole Said to 
| Be in Good Condition at 
End of Year 


By Harold W. Horsey 

Bank Commissioner, State of Delaware 

The statements of conditions of the 
mutual savings banks, State banks and 
trust companies in Delaware on Dee, 31,| 
1930, showed aggregate resources of 
$169,706,123 as compared with $165,351,-| 
798 on Dec. 31, 1929, or an increase of | 
$6,354,325, 

Loans and discounts show a reduction 
of $7,251,307 during the year 1930 and 
investment securities increased  $6,- 
365,564. 
| The amounts due from reserve agents | 
}and other banks on Dec, 31, 1980, were | 
| $10,413,902 and $7,163,179, respectively, | 
as compared with $7,151,026 and $3,820,-| 
404 on Dec. 31, 1929. The aggregate | 
| increase in these accounts of $6,605,651) 
| indicate the excellent liquid condition of 
|these bands. Actual cash on hand 
}amounted to $1,927,462 against Dhasine 


| 





| 379 a year ago. In order to emphasize 
|the splendid condition of these banks’) 
}as a whole it need only be observed that 
| the cash on hand and instantly available 
| from correspondent banks together with | 
| these banks’ investment securities are | 
| sufficient to meet 90 per cent of the de- 
|mand deposits. This would leave ° re- 
|sources of almost $100,000,000 to pay 
|savings deposits amounting to $54,- 

732,174. 

During 1930 demand deposits increased 

| by $1,515,517 to $69,732,555, whereas sav- | 

ings deposits increased $3,181,201 to $54,- 
| 732,174, 
| Borrowed money and rediscounts de- 
|ereased during the year $557,981 from) 
| $1,741,500 to $1,183,519. 


| Organized Effort in Maine | 


Aids Employment Situation | 


| 

[Continued from Page 1.] 
|ment conditions are nearly normal for | 
this season of the year, while in other | 
counties, especially those in which the | 
cities and larger towns are located, con- 
| ditions have been found that demand the 
thought and attention of those inter- 
ested in this work. | 
The idea back of the whole plan is to 
get each locality interested in its own 
unemployment situation, and in every 





| tion. 


Case of St. Paul 


Postmaster Is 


Again Outlined 


‘Post Office Department Says 


No Evidence Found to 
Support Charges; Renom- 
ination to Be Asked 


[Continued from Page 8.] 

the first, second, and third classes, which 
means that, on the average, 3,900 ap- 
pointments, or one-fourth of the total 
number, must be made each year, or an 
average of 13 each working. day. It is 
inevitable, in dealing with so large a 
number of cases, that instances will arise 
where it is not practicable to act imme- 
diately, or even promptly, to appoint and 
qualify a postmaster to succeed one 
whose term has expired. From this 
comes the necessity for the law which is 
now applicable. 


Advantages Of System 


The need for the present arrangement 
will be quite evident if regard is give 
to the political aspects of the probleng, 
with which it is, of course, necessa 
for the Department to reconcile its owes 
purely administrative requirements 
Postmasterships of the first, second, and 
third classes are positions of such ad- 
ministrative importance and_ responsi- 
bility that it has always been the custom 
to appoint/men sympathetic’ with the 
policies ofthe prevailing Administra- 
It is not enough in the selection 
of postmasters of these classes to find 
men who are competent administrators. 

As a matter of comity, they must be 
acceptable to the Senators of the State 
in order that there will be no question 
about confirmation when the appoint- 
ments reach the Senate. So that there 
is always the necessity of reconciling 


i 
possible differences of opinion, some- 
times involving the Representative, the 
Senators, and the Department — all 
three. In acute cases it may take a long 
time to do this. It is, therefore, not 
only essential to good administration, 
but necessary to final action that is sat- 
isfactory to all parties in interest to 
allow a postmaster to hold over beyond 
the exviration of his term. 

H. R) 16386, while recognizing the 


| immediate results have been noted. 


| funds for the employment of those most 


city or town where that has been done| principle of the existing arrangement, 
{would arbitrarily cut off the hold-over 
have created | period at one year. In the vast majority 

| of cases, of course, this period would be 
jin heed of work, the employment includ-| adequate; but in extreme cases a one- 
| ing snow removal and general civie im-| year limitation would be a source of con- 
stant trouble and embarrassment. This 


Several municipalities 





| provements. 


| Employers large and small are cooper- | is,essentially so in a system which in its 


ating by reducting hours per operative | practical workings requires not merely 
or slowing down machinery and in this|a civil-service examination, but cooper- 
way keep their full organization at work | ation and agreement between a number 


| instead of laying off part of their crew | of different groups and interests before 


in order to give full time to a smaller |a selection is finally made. It would ob- 
number. Overtime for regular crews is| viously be impossible to enforce agree- 
being discontinued and the work spread | ment by simply placing an arbitrary 
to larger groups. | limit upon the time available for inves- 
Where it is found that several mem- | tigation, conference and discussion. 

bers of one family are employed and the | Charges Reviewed 

wages of part of that number will suf-| It is well known that H. R. 16386 has 
fice to carry the family through the next | been introduced by Congressman Maas 
two months, part of the work is being, because of differences of opinion which 


| given to some heads of families who are | have arisen between himself and the De- 


| partment concerning certain matters at 
|the St. Paul post office for which,.under 
the law, the Post Office Department, the 
Postmaster General, and the Administra- 
tion are  responsible—among other 
things, concerning the appointment of 
the postmaster. 


entirely out of work. 





Fewer Lives Are Lost 


In Coal Mine Accidents | 


[Continued from Page 11.] 
showed an actual reduction in the number| The present postmaster at St. Paul, 
of fatalities from accidents, it showed| Mr. Charles A. Moos, was first appointed 
a proportionately larger decrease in the |.for a four-year term on Aug. 20, 1921. 
production of coal, so that the death rate| He was reappointed for a second term 
per 1,000,000 tons of coal was higher|on Jan. 21, 1926. At the expiration of 


in 1930 than in the preceding year. This} 





store organizations, 


Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 


Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of 


distribution is now being made available in city reports. 
a preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. 


The Bureau will issue 
A summary of 


each report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of 


stores, number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay 
roll, with this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple 
Following is the Bureau’s summary for: 


Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including proprietors, B; 


net 


sales (1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and 


wages (including part-time employes), F: 
La Salle, Ill, 1930 


Population, 13,149 





30, 1920. 

Q. To what figure did the recorded 
book value of the fixed capital assets 
of the Alabama Power Company~grow 
to in 1929, or at the latest date you have? 
A. $166,461,574.13. 

W. B. Horne testified as follows: 

Q. Have you prepared some charts 


}and tables dealing with the intercor- 


porate relations between the Alabama 
Power Company and companies in the 
Commonwealth and Southern Corpora- 
tion group? A. I have prepared some 


;charts and some information as to the 


intercorporate relations. There are no 
tables in this. 
Q. The charts appear 
which you have prepared? 
Q. Please produce it and have a num- 
ber put on it. This report, now marked 


in a report 


|4901, was prepared by you from infor- 


mation furnished you bythe various 
companies involved, Mr. Horne? A; Yes, 
sir. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Feb. 11, 


A. Yes, sir. | 


| State Charters for Banks 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
rectors of Federal Reserve banks, the 
|Comtproller of the Currency and State 


Banking Supervisors should work to- 
gether to see that all member banks of 
the respective systems obey the law, and 
boards of directors of the Federal Re- 
serve banks are derelict in their duties 
if they hesitate to require the resigna- 
tion of any member State bank that does 
not obey the law. This department and 
the Federal 
work hand in hand to this end. 

Mr. Young states further that there 
is competition between the National and 
State systems for organization of banks. 
Such is not the case in Texas, because 
this department and the National Bank- 
ing Department cooperate in every way 
in seeing that bank charters are not 
| granted where they should not be, and 


jalso work closely to consolidate banks 





of such institutions, 


in communities where there are too many | 


was ‘also true when considering bitumi- | 
;nous mines alone. Anthracite mines, 
| however, had a lower death rate in 1930} 
|than in 1929. The rate for bituminous | 
|mines in 1930 was 3.41, based on 1,574} 
| deaths and 461,630,000 tons, as compared 
| with 3.19 for the year 1929, based on 
| 1,705 deaths and 534,989,000 tons. For'| 
| authracite mines in 1930, the records 
| showed 440 deaths, 69,802,000 tons and | 
a fatality rate of 6.30, as compared with} 
the 1929 record which showed 482 deaths, | 
73,828,000 tons and a rate of 6.53. 
There was one major disaster—that 
|is a disaster in which five or more lives | 
were lost—during December, 1930, This 
was an explosion at Madrid, New Mex- 
| ico, on Dec. 6, which caused five deaths. 
|On Dec. 29 five small boys lost their 
lives by suffocation in an abandoned mine | 
|at Southside, Pa. This unfortunate dis- 
| aster is not classed as a mine accident, 
|chargeable to the accident record of the 
}coal industry, as the boys were in no 
| way connected with mining; the accident 
| has, however, resulted in the suggestion 
| that openings to abandoned mines be 
| barricaded, in order to prevent a similar 
| tragedy. 
| During the entire 





year 1930, there 
| were 12 major disasters in which a total 
of 225 lives were lost. This figure does 
not include three visitors who were killed 
in an explosion at Millfield, Ohio, in No- | 
vember. In 1929 there were seven major | 
| disasters with a resulting loss of 151 
lives. Included in these figures are five 
| deaths from a fall of roof in 1929 and 
|eight deaths in a fall of roof in 1930. 
Based exclusively on these major dis- 
asters the fatality rates per 1,000,000) 
tons of coal produced during the two 
| years were 0.423 in 1930 and 0.248 in 
| 1929. 

A comparison of the accident rates | 
|for the calendar years 1930 and 1929 
shows a reduction in the death rate from 
haulage accidents. The rates for explo-| 


| 
| 


sives were practically the same in both| 
years, while the rates for the other prin- 
cipal causes of accidents were higher in 
1930. 









Status of State Banks 
in Federal 
Reserve System 





Changes in State bank membership of 
the Federal Reserve System during the 
week ended Feb. 6 were made public 
Feb. 9 by the Federal Reserve Board as 
follows: 

Closed: Merchants State Bank, New Phil- 
adelphia, Ohio, capital, $150,000; First Trust 





Reserve Bank of Dallas;& Savings Bank, Hammond, Ind., capital, | 


$1,000,000; Aurora State Bank, 


Oreg., capital, $25,000. 


Aurora, 


Reopened: Bank of Marvell, Marvell, 
Ark., capital, $50,000. 
| Converted to National Bank: Miners 
Trust Co., Nanticoke, Pa., converted to 


Miners National Bank, capital, $300,000, 
Consolidation of State Members: Citizens 

State Bank and Tekoa State Bank, consoli- 

dated under charter and title of Tekoa State 


the second term, in January, 1930, Con- 
gressman Maas presented to the Depart- 
ment written charges reflecting upon 
Postmaster Moos’ integrity, with a view 
to preventing his reappointment. 

The Department made a thorough in- 
vestigation of these charges; and found 
not the slightest evidence to support 
them. As a matter of fact, they were at 
least partially a mere reiteration of ac- 
cusations which had been investigated 
and dismissed as trivial and unfounded 
by the Senate Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads when Mr. Moos’ name 
was submitted to the Senate in connec- 
tion with his reappointment in 1926. 

Investigation of Lease 

It is the desire of the present Post- 
master General, at least in the case of 
the more important post offices, to rec- 
ommend for reappointment every post- 
master with a record of high efficiency 
in administration. Postmaster Moos has 
a good record. There is no worthwhile 
evidence which points to his unfitness. 
And it is the Postmaster General’s pres- 
ent intention ultimately to recommend 
his nomination for reappointment. 

It happens, however, that the Senate 
has created (Apr. 18, 1930) a select com- 
mittee to investigate post office leases; 
and that committee is now, and has keen 
for a number of months, engaged in in- 
vestigating this subject. The most criti- 
cized lease of all those which are in 
force throughout the country is the lease 
on the Commercial Station in St. Paul. 
Efforts have been made to connect Mr. 
Moos with this lease, and rumors have 
been widely circulated that Mr. Moos 
was in some way responsible for its exe- 
cution. 

There is no basis of fact for these 
rumors; but it is assumed that all these 
matters will in due course be investi- 
gated and reported upon by the Senate 
Committee. While they are pending, it 
is the feeling of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral that it would not be proper, and 
might even be considered a discourtesy, 
to send Mr. Moos’ name to the Senate 
for appointment for a third term. 

Proposal Criticized 

So far as the case of Postmaster Moos 
is concerned, the question is simply 
whether the Department is going to drop 
a man with a good record who happens 
to be under fire—a man against whom 
charges have been filed which, upon in- 
vestigation, have turned out to be base- 
less and trivial. To accede to the de- 
mand tor his dismissal would be con- 
strued as an acknowledgment that the 
charges are true. It would convict him 
|in the public mind of dishonorable con- 
duct. The Postmaster General feels that 
this would be nothing less than charac- 
ter assassination, and he has consistently 
|refused to consent to any action which 


| would have that result. 

H. R. 16386 was introduced, not to 
change the general practices and cus- 
|toms of the Postal Service with relation 
| to the appointment of postmasters, or to 
}cure any infirmity in the present meth- 
jods of making such appointments, but 
| simply to force the Department, by “¢: 
| ute, to dismiss one particular postmas%r 





Bank, Tekoa, Wash., capital, $30,000, 
Permission granted to exercise trust 
wers: American National Bank, Idaho 


Oo 
Falls, Idaho, (Full powers.) 





out of more than 15,000, It is the 
| judgment of the Department that legis- 
lation should not be resorted to to ac- 
| complish an object of this kind, 
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Amount of Money 
In Cireulation Is 


Expanded in Year 





Per Capita Figure Is Less 
Than a Year Ago, How-| 
ever, According to Calcu-| 
lation by Treasury 


The per capita circulation of money in 
United States on Jan. 31 was $37.11, or 
71 cents less than the distribution on 
the same day of 1930, according to the 
circulation statement of United States 
money for January, made public Feb. 
9 by the Department of the Treasury. 

The total funds in circulation on Jan. 
31, 1931, the Treasury’s tabulation shows, 
was $4,609,381,106. The estimated popu- 
lation on that date was 124,230,000. On 
Jan. 31, 1930, the aggregate amount in 
circulation was $4,562,027,826, with the 
estimated population 120,619,000 and the 
per capita circulation $37.82. On Dec. 
31. 1930, the per capita circulation was | 

941, with the total circulation $4,- | 
8170,123,348, and the estimated popula- 
fion 124,074,000. 


Total Money Wealth 

The total money wealth on Jan. 31, 
1931, was $8,642,236,077, the statement 
shows, of which $4,066,565,151 was 
money held in the Treasury, and $6,- 
838,539,853 outside the Treasury. The 
discrepancy in these figures, the state- 
ment shows, is accounted for by the fact 
that $2,262,868,927 is held in trust 
against gold and silver certificates and 
Treasury notes of .1890, and should be 
deducted from the funds held in the 
Treasury before combining it with money 
outside the Treasury to arrive at the 
stock of money in the United States. 


Of the total money stocks, gold coin 
and bullion constituted $4,642,562,505, 
not including gold bullion or foreign coin | 
other than that held by the Treasury, 
Federal reserve banks or Federal reserve 
agents. Of this amount $3,534,744,556 
was held in the Treasury, and $1,107,- 
817,947, outside the Treasury. 


Gold Certificates 

Gold certificates totaled $1,773,158,- 
249, all of which was outside the Treas- 
ury, while standard silver dollars had} 
a value of $539,958,879, of which $495,-| 
871,615 was in the Treasury and $44,-| 
087,264 outside. | 

Subsidiary silver aggregated $311,-| 
742,091, of which all but $7,865,500 
was outside the Treasury. Minor coin) 
totaled $126,824,916, with $122,509,119 | 
outside the Treasury. 

United States notes had a value of 
$346,681,016, with $2,986,334 inside the 
Treasury and $343,694,682 outside. 
Federal reserve notes were valued at! 
$1,974,998,635, of which all but $1,275,- 
075 was outside the Treasury. Federal 
reserve bank notes aggregated $3,077,- 
872, of which $55,760 was inside the 
Treasury and $3,022,112 outside. Na-! 
tional bank notes totaled $696,390,165, | 
with $19,449,514 in the Treasury and! 


pode ccna outside, | 
, Changes in Status 
| shia 


National Banks 


Changes in the status of national banks 
during the week ended Feb. 7 were an- 
nounced Feb. 9 by the Comptroller of | 
the Currency as follows: 

Application to organize received with title | 











requested: 

The First National Bank of Haddon 
Heights, N. J., capital, $100,000. Corre-| 
spondent, William C. Maguire, First Camden 
National Bank & Trust Company, Cam- | 
den, N. J. | 


Charter issued: 

First National Bank of Hemphill, Tex., 
capital, $25,000. President, R. C. Downs; 
eashier, R. A. Smith. 

Change of title: 

The First National Bank of East San 
Gabriel, Calif., to “The First National Bank 
of San Gabriel,” to conform to change in 
name of place where the bank is located. 

Voluntary liquidations: 

The First National Bank of Manistique, 
Mich., capital, $100,000; effective Dec. 20,; 
1930. Liquidating agent, The First Na- 
tional Bank in Manistique, Mich. Succeeded 
by The First National Bank in Ministique, | 
Mich. | 

The Continental National Bank of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., capital, $400,000; effective | 
Jan. 13, 1931. Liquidating agents, board of 
directors of the liquidating bank. Absorbed 
by The Indiana National Bank of Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

The Citizens National Bank of Rialto, 
Calif., capital, $35,000; effective Jan. 13, 
1931. Liquidating committee, S. C. Cana- 
day, W. McKinley, 0. R. Rowley and W. L, 
Cox, care of the liquidating bank. Absorbed 
by The First National Bank of Rialto, Calif. 

Lincoln National Bank & Trust Company, 
Lincoln, Nebr., capital, $200,000; effective | 
Nov. 4, 1930. Liquidating agent, E. H. 
Luikart, Lincoln, Nebr. Absorbed by The 
Continental National Bank of Lincoln, 
Nebr 

The Le Roy National Bank, Le Roy, N. Y., 
capital, $100,000; effective Jan, 81, 1931. 
Liquidating agent, William L. McClusky, 
Le Roy, N. Y. Absorbed by the Bank of 
Le Roy, N. Y. 

The Kentucky National Bank of Catletts- 
burg, Ky., capital, $75,000; effective Jan. 
24, 1931. Liquidating agent, Frank C. Gibbs, 
Catlettsburg, Ky. Succeeded, by Kentuckg- 
Farmers Bank, Catlettsburg, Ky. 

Motherlode National Bank of Sonora, 
Calif., capital, $50,000; effective Nov. 10, 
1930. Liquidating agent, W. L. Vincent, No. 
1 Powell Street, San Francisco, Calif. Ab- 
ae by Bank of America, Los Angeles, 
Jalif. 

National Bank of Gary, S. Dak., capital, 
$25,000; effective Jan. 24, 1931. Liquidating 
committee, W. J. Rowland, John C. Stevens 
and E. L, Lohr, all of Gary, S. Dak. Ab- 
ore by The First National Bank of Gary, 
. Dak. 


Franklin National Bank, Franklin, Ind., 
capital, $50,000; effective close of business 
Jan, 14, 1931. Liquidating agent, Oscar L. 
Vandivier, Franklin, Ind. Absorbed by The 
Citizens National Bank of Franklin, the 
Farmers Trust Company of Franklin, and 
the Union Trust Company of Franklin, Ind. 

The Ferris National Bank, Ferris, Tex., 
capital, $65,000; effective Jan. 28, 19381. 
Liquidating agent, Farmers & Merchants 
State Bank of Ferris, Tex. Absorbed by 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank of Ferris, 


ex. 

The National Bank of Adrian, Minn., capi- 
tal, $25,000; effective Jan. 18, 1981. Liqui- 
dating agent, Edwin Brickson, Adrian, Minn. 
Absorbed by The Adrian State Bank, Adrian, 
Minn. 

The Plano National Bank, Plano, Tex., 
capital, $65,000; effective Feb, 3, 1931. Liqui- 
dating agent, D. S, Coleman, Plano, Tex. 
Succeeded by The First National Bank of 
Plano, Tex. 

onsolidation: 
he First National 
Okla., capital, $50,000, 


Bank of Marietta, 
and The Marietta 


National Bank of Marietta, Okla., capital, 
consolidated today 
& Bev, 7, 1918, under charter and corporate 
itle of “The First National Bank of Mari- 
etta,” No. 5345, with capital stock of $50,000, 


$60,000, under act of 





lor after the passage of the Act. 


Loans and Investments Show 


Increase for Reserve Banks 


Security Loans and Net Demand Deposits Decrease While 
Time Deposits Gain, According to Weekly State- 
ment on Conditions 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condition 
statement of weekly reporting member 
banks in leading cities on Feb. 4, made 
public Feb. 9, shows increases for the 
week of $86,000,000 in loans and in- 
vestments, $61,000,000 in time deposits 
and $12,000,000 in borrowings from Fed- 
eral reserve Hanks, and a decrease of 
$31,000,000 in net demand deposits. 

Loans on securities declined $25,000,- 
000 at reporting member banks in the 
San Francisco district, $13,000,000 in the 
Boston district, $12,000,000 in the New 
York district, $6,000,000 in the Cleveland 
district and $76,000,000 at all reporting 
banks. “All other” loans declined $11,- 
000,000 in the Chicago district, $7,000,- 
000 each in the New York and Philadel- 
phia districts and $9,000,000 at all re- 


porting banks, and increased $7,000,000 |. 


in the Cleveland district and $6,000,000 
each in the Boston and Atlanta districts. 
Holdings of United States Government 


| 


| 


securities increased $68,000,000 in the| 
New York district, $21,000,000 in the} 
Philadelphia district, $13,000,000 in the 
Cleveland district, $9,000,000 in the San 
Francisco district and $125,000,000 at all | 
reporting banks. Holdings of other) 
securities increased $30,000,000 in the| 
New York district, $12,000,000 in the San! 
Francisco district and $46,000,000 at all 
reporting banks. | 

Borrowings of weekly reporting mem-| 
ber banks from the Federal reserve banks | 
aggregated $65,000,000 on Feb. 4, the) 
principal change for the week being an 
increase of $5,000,000 at the Federal Re- | 
serve Bank of San Francisco. 

(Principal resources and liabilities | 
of weekly reporting member banks 
in each Federal reserve district on | 
Feb. 4, as made public by the Fed- | 
eral Reserve Board Feb. 9 are shown | 
in tabulation at the bottom of this | 
page.) | 








Levy on Transfer 
Of Estate Previous 


To Death Is Argued 


Construction and Constitu- 
tionality of Provision in 
Revenue Act at Issue in 
Supreme Court 


Arguments on the construction and 


constitutionality of the estate tax pro-| 


visions of the 1918 Revenue Act taxing 
the transfer of property prior to death 
were heard by the Supreme Court of 
the United States Jan. 29. The issues 
were presented to the court by counsel 
in the case of Milliken, et al. v. United 
States, No. 87. 

It was explained to the court by D. 
A. Embury, counsel for Seth M. Milli- 
ken and the other petitioners, that the 
question presented involved the con- 
struction of the statute (Sec. 402 (c) of 
the Revenue Act of 1918) as including 
that part of the net estate of a dece- 
dent dying in 1920, at its value at the 
time of his death and subject to tax at 
the rates prgvided by that act, property 
transferred by the decedent in contem- 
plation of death in 1916, over three 
years prior to his death and over two 
years prior to the passage of the act 
under which the tax was sought to be 
imposed. If so included, it was claimed 
by Mr. Embury that the tax was un- 
constitutional upon the basis of the val- 
ues and the rates provided, 


Intent of Action 


The section, which subjects to taxa-| 


| tion transfers made in contemplation of |to be helpful, but essential. 


death, it was contended by Mr. Embury, 
was intended by Congress to mean that 
transfers in contemplation of death and 
transfers intended to take effect in pos- 
session or enjoyment at or after death 
should be treated alike, with the result 
that they were taxable only whére the 
interest involved passed from the pos- 
session, enjoyment, or control of the 
decedent at his death. 


Such an interpretation, it was urged, 
left the statute inapplicable to the case 
before the court where the transfer was 
outright and not conditional and took 
place over three years prior to the de- 
cedent’s death. 

If construed to tax a transfer made 
before the passage of the Act, Mr. Em- 
bury continued, the section is unconsti- 


| tutional, a previous ruling of the court 
| holding the section invalid as to such 
|a transfer intended to take effect in pos- 


session or enjoyment at or after death 
applying a fortiori to a transfer made 
in contemplation of death. Nor, he 
added, can the retroactive application 
to transfers in contemplation of death 
made prior to the effective date of the 
Act be supported as a necessary ad- 
junct to the enforcement of the general 
provisions of the statute taxing the net 
estates of decedents. 


Construction Held Unconstitutional 


Further, it was submitted, the act is 
unconstitutional under such construction 
as violative of the Fifth Amendment, 


‘first because of the basis of measuring 


values years after the transfer is made, 
and secondly because of its retroactive 
features. It thus amounts to an un- 
apportioned direct tax forbidden by the 
Constitution. 

Assistant Attorney General, Charles 
B. Rugg, presenting the Government’s 
case, contended that the contested sec- 
tion specifically covered the transaction 
in the case. It leaves no doubt, he said, 
but that Congress intended to tax a 
transfer in contemplation of death, 
whether the transfer was made before 
He 
pointed out that the argument relative 
to construction was not raised by coun- 
sel for the taxpayer in the lower court 
and was not open for argument. 

The Fifth Amendment was not vio- 


lated in the application of the section, | 


Mr, Rugg continued. The transfer in 
the case was in contemplation of death. 
The tax, if levied upon a transfer made 
after the date of the enactment of the 
statute, is constitutional, he asserted. 
Being a tax upon the testamentary dis- 
position of a decedent’s property, he de- 
clared, it covered the gift in eontempla- 
tion of death as part of that disposi- 
tion. 

Contending that the fact that the 
transfer was made before the enactment 
of the statute does not render it arbi- 
trary, Mr. Rugg stated that the statute 
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U.S. Treasury | 
Statement | 


Feb. 6 

Made Public Feb. 9 | 
| 
Receipts | 

Customs receipts ..... $1,092,994.33 | 
Internal-revenue receipts: ; 


fee ere 715,904.88 
Miscellaneous internal 
BRPOG. a osbetewess see 1,918,857.30 


Miscellaneous receipts . 1,122,425.49 


Total ordinary receipts $4,850,182.00 
Balance previus day ...... 199,707,818.28 


tik eo oan $204,558,000.28 
Expenditures 


General expenditures ..... 
Interest on public debt .... 





Total ... 


$10,586,363.87 
183,330.36 







Refunds of receipts ... 267,876.80 
Panama Canal ..... eee owe 37,261.94 
Operations in special ac- 
EE st sin' a 3's 5 Gao ae 686,475.56 
Adjusted service certificate | 
UND) 4 Siceen cpelucade<tcss 4,296.95 
Civil service retirement 
EE aie tad an tenes. 287,676.25 
Investment of trust funds 167,228.62 
Total ordinary expendi- 
MR eke reas one ‘ »877,459.21 
Other public debt expendi- 
ER a ea 123,094.50 
Balance today ......+s+0. 192,557,446.57 


5 awe 6 4e gators . .$204,558,000.28 


Army to Be Requested 
To Study Airship Design | 
[Continued from Page 3.] 


in the House, said that in the past the} 
departments have cast aside proposals | 


|in_each instance. | 


| Americen business. 


Trade Failures 
In Chicago Will | 
Be Investigated 


Commerce Department Says 
Special Consideration to 
Be Given to Credit Prac- 
tices of Insolvents 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

will be the close personal contact which 
is to be maintained with insolvents in an 
effort to get at the fundamental] causes 
of failure. It is planned to have a) 
representative of the Commerce Depart- | 
ment interview each bankrupt as he 
comes up for his first hearing for dis- 
charge. The information thus obtained | 
at first hand will be emplified from the 
court records and other sources of infor- | 
mation. 

The purpose of the Chicago study is 
both to extend the geographical scope 
of the Departments’ bankruptcy survey 
and to provide valuable comparative 
data for use in connection with results 
obtained in other cities, such as Phila-| 
delphia, Boston, Newark, N. J., and Lou- 
isville, Ky., where similar studies have 
been concluded or are now in progress. 
The work as a whole is in line with the 
effort of the Commerce Department to 
provide American business with infor- 
mation upon which it can base cor- 
rection of faulty merchandising prac-| 
tices which are estimated to cost the 
country several billions of dollars in 
preventable wastes yearly. 

Credit Practices Important 

Particular attention is to be paid in | 
the Chicago study to the credit prac-| 
tices of each bankrupt, as well as to his 
general commercial qualifications and 
business methods, Mr. Dunn stated. The| 
bearing of inventory policy upon the| 
outcome will be given careful attention | 





In addition there will be gathered 
much detailed information as to the 
bankrupt’s business, such as the form 
of ownership of the concern, original | 
capitalization, sources of capital and 
credit, nature of assets and liabilities, 
and the like. The methods to be em-! 


| ployed in the Chicago study will follow 


in general those of the current survey | 


| being conducted by the Commerce De- 
| partment in Boston, Mass. 


The data obtained in the 10 months of 
study in Chicago, when completely tabu- 
lated, is expected to provide a cross- 
section picture of some of the funda- 


city, as well as help throw light upon 
the general problem of bankruptcy in 


‘Supervision of Radio 


Advertising Said Necessary 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
merit,” the court held. ‘There has been 
no attempt on the part of the Commis- 
sion to subject any part of the appellant’s 





which later have been picked up by other 
governments and which proved not only | 

Major MacDill said he realized that | 
mistakes have been made, but the Gov- | 
ernment has been saved much money by 
filtering out unreasonable ideas. He 
added that while he does not think the/| 
idea worthless, the first thing that} 
should be done is to have the inventor 
submit engineering data to the depart- 
ment. 

Col. Robert H. Young, acting chief of | 
the Patents Division of the Atmy Air| 
Corps, told the Committee of his knowl- | 
edge of the invention and the procedure 
followed in obtaining a patent. 








Labor Productivity of Longshoremen | 
Found to Vary With Nature of Cargoes 


Unloading of Foreign Freight Ranges From .57 to 1.85 | 
Tons Per Man Per Hour, Survey Shows 


The average productivity per man per 
hour in discharging foreign cargoes from 
the holds of ocean going vessels is shown 
to vary from .57 long ton for the big 
passenger liners in New York harbor to 
1.85 long tons in the oriental trade of 
Portland, Oreg., it is revealed by a re- 
cent survey of labor productivity in han- 
dling cargo, conducted by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, 
and made public in the Department’s 
February issue of the Labor Review. 

In loading the foreign trade cargo in 
American ports, the productivity per man 
per hour varies from .50 long ton for 
Charleston, S. C., to 1.35 long tons for 
Philadelphia, the Review states. In the} 
intercoastal trade the variations in load- 
ing ore from .48 long ton per man per 
hour in Boston to 1.14 long tons in Pert- 
land, Oreg. Variations in coastwise man- | 
hour productivity are from .62 long ton 
in Charleston to 1.35 long tons in Seat- | 
tle and Galveston. 


In discharging cargoes in intercoastal 
trade the productivity peréman per hour 
varies from .47 long ton in Charleston 
to 1.18 long tons in Mobile; and in the 
coastwise trade from .46 long ton in| 
Charleston, Galveston, and New Orleans 


to 1.38 long tons in Los Angeles. 





The variations in the nature of the! 
cargo handled are so great, the Review 
says, that the differences in the produc- 


tivity of longshore labor in handling | 








was a continuance of similar provisions 
of the Revenue Act of 1916 which was 
in force when the transfer was made. 
No tax was placed upon an act non- 
taxable when done, he said, and as the 
transferor could not calculate the exact | 
rate of the tax when he made the gift 
does not make the tax unconstitutional. 


its release. In considering the question 
whether the public interest, convenience, 
or necessity will be served by a renewal 
of appellant’s license, the Commission has 
merely exercised its undoubted right to 
take note of appellant’s past conduct, 
which is not censorship, | 

The opinion of the court, Mr. Lafount} 
said, writes new radio law of a character 
long needed in the best interests of the 
art. The question of program censor- 
ship, for example, has been one of the 
most far-reaching in the new realm of 
jurisprudence, and the opinion is a prece- 
dent long awaited, he said. 








miscellaneous cargoes in the different 
ports must be related to the differences | 
in cargo rather than to any other cause, | 
such as methods of handling or the 
equipment used. ' 

Most of the steel and steel products | 
are loaded directly from open cars, 
which are switched to the apron of the 
pier alongside the ship. he produc- 
tivity of labor in the loading of steel and 
steel products is high, ranging, in terms | 
of long tons per gang per hour from 7.8 
long tons of rails loaded in Houston to 
82.7 long tons of tin plate loaded in 
Baltimore, according to the Review. The 
man-hour production varies from .59 
long ton per man per hour of miscel- 
laneous steel products of all sizes loaded 
in New York to 2.1 long tons for uni- 
form-size billets loaded in Newport 
News. Similar variations occur in the 
loading and discharging of other prod- 
ucts and commodities in various ports 
of the country. 


House Measure Drafted 
For Veterans’ Hospitals | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Have been retired with pay and 9638 


| without pay, making a total of 7,714 


who have benefited by the provisions of 
this act. Of the total.who have been 
retired with pay, 1,821, or 27 per cent, 
were credited to the Medical Corps. 
Records indicate that the prewar occu- 
pation of 1,362 officers, or 20 per cent 
of the retired-with-pay group, was that 
of physician, 

Among those officers who have been 
retired with pay there have been 347 
deaths, and among those who have been 
retired without pay there have been 
16 deaths. 





Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks 


Principal Resources and Liabilities of Weekly Reporting Member Banks in Each Federal Reserve District on Feb. 4, 1931. 


(In millions of dollars) 


Total Boston N.Y. Phila, Cleve. Rich. Atla. 
Loans and investments—total 22,682 1,471 9,177 1,316 2,217 623 567 
Loans—total ........ orb eeoee 15,668 1,089 6,338 858 1,440 439 424 
On securities ....... se 7,303 418 8,407 456 690 168 131 
All other .......+++ eeeere 8,365 671 2,931 402 750 271 298 
Investments—total ........6. 7,014 382 2,839 458 777 184 143 
U. 8. Govt. securities ..... 3,356 144 1,478 171 380 77 63 
Other securities ........+.. 3,658 238 1,361 287 397 107 80 
Reserve with F. R. Bank .. 1,785 97 851 87 141 39 38 
Cash in vault ........seee0. 217 14 62 12 26 15 10 
Net demand deposits ........ 13,649 876 6,426 762 1,106 333 299 
Time deposits dan neneesencs wee 520 1,757 370 991 245 220 
Government deposits .......- 93 9 19 8 10 6 9 
Due from banks .........+.+ 1,736 124 166 127 159 101 88 
ere 3,779 155 1,380 259 372 122 108 
Borrowings from F. R. Bank 65 1 7 4 10 6 11 





Chi. St.L. Minn. K.C. Dallas S.F. 
8,319 633 358 637 436 1,933 
2,419 455 224 387 318 1,277 
1,193 188 17 106 91 378 
1,226 267 147 —s-281 227 899 | 
900 178 129 250 118 636 
437 42 64 107 67 326 | 
463 136 65 143 51 330 | 
263 45 25. 54 36 109 
32 q 5 11 A 18 | 
1,843 360 199 448 274 723 | 
1,297 287 150 194 151 1,028 
15 ay { 1 5 11 
272 104 18 176 112 2289 | 
532s: 185 86 «220 126 284 
4 1 Sis 7 oly 11 





}of the year, the report announces. 








mental causes of business failure in that | 


broadcasting matter to scrutiny prior to} 
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Reserve Summary of Year’s | 
Business in Chicago District 









| 
Many Lines Recorded Gains in December Over November | 
But General Recession Is Noted for Period as a | 
Whole, Federal Bank Reports | 





Chicago, Ill., Feb. 9.—Many groups of | 
business lines and industrial activities 
in the Seventh Federal Reserve District 
recorded gain for December over Novem- 
ber, some of them contrary to the usual 
trend for the period, according to the 
business conditions report of the Federat 
Reserve Bank of Chicago. 


recession, yearly totals being from 5 to 

40 per cent off, the report reveals. 
During the latter part of December 

and the first few days of 1931, the Chi- 


cago bond market displayed a decidedl¥ | 


improved tone, according to the Chicago 
bank review. Many of the high grade 
issues recovered a large part of the 
losses sustained since last September, 
and also there arose, for the first time 
in many months, an interest in the less 
widely known issues. Institutions ap- 
peared to be the heaviest purchasers of 
bonds during December, although some 
individual buying was in evidence. 

Prices on the Chicago Stock Exchange 
have moved slowly upward since the turn 
The 
general summary for the district follows 
in full text: 


The year 1930 marked a continuance 
of the declines in seventh district busi- 
ness and industrial activity inaugurated 
in the closing months of 1929, most lines 
showing recessions of from 5 to 40 per 
cent in the yearly totals from those of 
1929. In the last month of 1930, how- 
ever, gains were recorded in many 
groups over the™preceding month, some 
of them contrary to the usual trend for 
the period. Automobile production, for 
instance, expanded during the month and 
was also larger than in December, 1929. 

Operations at steel mills reached a 
low point over the Christmas holiday, 
but a moderate improvement in new 
business and specifications stimulated 
output again at the beginning of 1931; 
activity at both steel and malleable cast- 
ing foundries in December exceeded that 
|of the preceding month. Furniture ship- 
|ments and orders booked decreased less 
than is customary for the period, and 
| leather and shoe production were greater 
|than in November. Building contracts 
|again declined, however, and movement 
of materials was at the low point of the 
year. 

With the exception of automobiles, all 
| of the lines mentioned continued*to show 
|a considerably lower rate of activity 
;than a year previous. Employment in 
}manufacturing groups totaled slightly 
| less in December than in November and 
about 20 per cent under the December 
| 1929 level. 
| Among the industries producing food- 
| stuffs, meat packing registered a gain 
in production over November and only 
{a 2 per cent decline from December, 
| 1929, while sales totaled smaller in both 


Ra 


®  d 


| 





The year | 
taken as a whole, however, was one of! 


| 





tribution increased over a month and a 
year previous; manufacture and sales 
of Wisconsin cheese showed declines. 
Th@ movement of all grains was small 
during December, although that of corn 
increased seasonally. 

In distribution phases, automobile| 
sales at wholesale and retail recorded | 
gains in December over the preceding 
month, in contrast to a declining, trend 
in evidence a ycar previous. Wholesale 
drug, grocery, and electrical supply sales 
also expanded, the last two lines con- 
trary to trend in other years, while de- 
clines in hardware, dry goods, and shoes 
were smaller than usual for the period. 

The 63 per cent increase in depart- 
ment store trade over the preceding 
month was largely seasonal in character, 
as were gains in other retail lines, such 
as shoes and furniture. The volume of 
chain-store trade likewise exceeded that 
of November. As in manufacturing in-| 
dustries, however, distribution of com- 
modities continued below the level of 
the corresponding month of 1929. 


Between the middle of December and 
January loans of reporting member 
|banks, both secured and commercial, 


again declined slightly, and investments 
increased. Deposits were reduced fur- 
ther, though remaining above those of 
a year previous. Money rates eased| 
slightly during the period. 





Likeness of W ashington 
On Quarter Is Proposed | 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

and not as a special coin to be sold at a 
premium. As the new coins would re- 
place the present type of quarter dollar, | 
the issue of the same would not be con- 
trary to the objections set forth by the 
President in his veto message in connec- | 
tion with the issue of special commemo- 
rative coins. 

In view of the provision of section 
3510 of the Revised Statutes (section 
276, title 31, U. S. Code) prohibiting the 
making of any change in the design or 
die of a coin oftener than once in 25 
years without authority of Congress, and 
since the design of the current quarter 
dollar was adopted in 1916, this legis- 
lation will be required, and will be suf- | 
ficient to enable the Treasury to make} 
the change. No appropriation will be 
necessary beyond that already provided | 
for the mint service. 

The design of the current quarter dol- | 
lar has been the subject of considerable | 
criticism. It wears very badly and it is| 
a difficult coin to manufacture; the design | 
is too elaborate for the small surface, 
and it is almost impossible to bring the | 
details into proper relief. | 

A similar letter has also been ad-| 
dressed to Senator Fess, who also dis- 





cussed the matter with the Treasury De- | 


| comparisons; butter production and dis-| partment. 


' 
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Foreign Exchange 


New York, Feb. 9.—The Federal Res 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: f 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merehandise im- 
ported into the United States, we hav@ 
ascertained and hereby certify to yo 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 


Austria (schilling) .....-...+06 14.0544 
Belgium .(belga) .....%. ce deteeces 13.9606 
Bulgaria: (lev) «ose scevvaeciess -7172 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ....... 2.9592 
Denmark (krone) .........6+.. 26.7680 
England (pound) ......ee.e0.. 486.2896 
Finland (markka) ......--..+-.-. 2.5178 
France (franc) Jia iea taeda 3.9223 
Germany (reichsmark) ........ 23.778 
Greece (drachma) ........0++.. 1.295 
Hungary (pengo) ......++.06.. 17.4625 
a) errr 5.2361 
Netherlands (guilder) ......... 40.1656 
Norway (krone) * .....csvcoedees 26.7688 
Pond ‘elete).~.. .<csereraves 11.2082 
Portugal (escudo) .,...+...ee0e8 4.4895 
Rumania (leu) ......seeeee-te- -5950 
Spain (peseta) ......ccccecsios 10.0782 
Sweden (krona) .....-seseeesce 26.7898 
Switzerland (franc) ....6...66. 19.3201 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7655 
Hong Kong (dollar ....+6..000- 22.2500 
China (Shanghai tael) ........ 28.2232, 
China (Mexican dollar) ........ 20.2500 
India (rupee) ........sseecess, s 
Japan (yen) : 

Singapore (dollar) ....... 

Canada (dollar) 


Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso)... 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver 
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ls SERVICE to the largest building in the 
world— The Merchandise Mart, in Chicago— is the 
responsibility of Commonwealth Edison Company, the 
central station system serving Chicago. 


We distribute the securities of this and other progres- 
sive public utility companies operating in 31 states and 
comprising one of the largest utility groups in America. 
Send for our list of offerings yielding 6% and more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


COMPANY 


230 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 


CLEVELAND 
DES MOINES 


MINNEAPOLIS 


CHICAGO 


RICHMOND 
MILWAUKEE 
SAN FRANCISCO 


DETROIT 
LOUISVILLE 
INDIANAPOLIS 


ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES 


UTILITY SECURITIES CORPORATION, 111 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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P roper Return to Taxpayers 


as Basis of State Budget + + + 





_ Governor of Wisconsin Advocates Develop- 
ment of Government Activities Without Im- 
posing Excessive Burden on Property 





By PHILIP F. LA FOLLETTE aes 


Governor, State of Wisconsin 


a State budget at any time and 

under any conditions, that there be 
some standard whereby the activities of 
the State can be appraised and the re- 
quested expenditures measured. With- 
out some standard, the State becomes 
involved in confusion. 

: v 

On the one hand, every group of tax- 
payers pleads for a reduction of the 
taxes falling up them. On the other 
hand, every department urges increased 
appropriations. Without some measure- 
ment of the productivity of the depart- 
ment to the State, the controversy is 
settled in a compromise that satisfies no 
one and leaves the financial policy of 
the State adrift without plan or objec- 
tive. 

The first requirement is a principle 
which will focus attention upon this 
question: Is the activity under con- 
sideration calculated to increase the 
productivity and wealth of the State in 
both human and material terms? While 
there will still remain controversy over 
aspects of expenditures and taxation, at 
least the energy thus expended will be 
in part directed as a spur to the serv- 
ants of the State, stimulating them to 
show concretely by their services the 
value that accrues to the people of 
Wisconsin from their work. 

The head of each department, con- 
fronted with the need for a continuous 
self-examination of the effectiveness of 
his department, will thus transmit 
something ef this same attitude to each 
person employed by the State of Wis- 
consin. 

Other principles of budget making 
naturally follow from this position. A 
genuinely productive activity of the 
State always can be afforded; it is 
wasteful and uneconomical not to sup- 
port it. In the same sense, we can 
never afford unproductive enterprises, 
regardiess of the wealth of the State 
or the prosperity of the moment. Ex- 
penditures on unnecessary buildings or 
equipment or for incompetent person- 
nel are at any time wasteful and ex- 
travagant. 

The Executive and Legislature have 
the duty of determining, on the basis of 
knowledge supplied by organizations 
and individuals as well as State officials 
and departmental heads, whether cer- 
tain services which a government 
should supply are being adequately ad- 
ministered, and whether certain gov- 
ernmental activities are or are not pro- 
ductive. 


[: IS necessary, in the preparation of 
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The spending of money implies the 
appraisal of the activity for which the 
money is spent. If that appraisal is not 
made, the State becomes committed to 
a mechanical administrative and finan- 
cial system in which every activity and 
every person placed on one budget auto- 
matically reappears on every successive, 
budget. 

The same spirit underlies the prac- 


tice of automatic increases in salaries. 
The injustice of such an arrangement 
to the best servants of the State, as 
well as to-the State itself, should be 
evident; but it is often overlooked. A 
salary increase should be used as a 
means of appraisal and judgment. It 
enables the State to single out and re- 
ward the one who is by his capacity and 
effort and well-being of the State. 


If everyone receives an automatic in- 
crease, the employe who does good work 
is appraised as being only equal with 
the employe who does poor work. Such 
a policy undermines the morale of the 
State service and deprives the Governor 
and the Legislature of an instrument 
for stimulating effective response to the 
needs of the State. It is unintelligent 
to be mechanical in raising or lowering 
salaries. 


An examination of the pay rolls of 
Wisconsin for recent years indicates 
that there has been far too much of this 
automatic. increasing of salaries. 
Therefore, the Director of Personnel 
has been requested to withhold approv- 
ing general salary increases scheduled 
for January 15. I am convinced that 
there should be no further automatic 
increases in salaries, and that, broadly 
speaking, each department should at 
least remain within the present salary 
expenditures until the department 
heads are able to supply a basis for al- 
loting salaries which will constitute a 
genuine appraisal of the quality of the 
services rendered. 
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There is reasonable possibility that 
most, if not all, departments can find 
within the appropriations already rec- 
ommended ample.room to provide better 
salaries for their efficient employes by 
revising the salaries of the indifferent 
employes or by combining positions as 
vacancies occur. 

This personnel policy is not founded 
upon any general opposition to salary 
increases or to paying whatever may be 
reasonably necessary to obtain for the 
State of Wisconsin the services to 
which it is justly entitled. Higher sal- 
aries may well be necessary for certain 
types of positions in order to obtain for 
the State the service which is vital for 
its needs. 

At the same time, we should recall 
that 25 years ago, when this State was 
famous throughout this and other coun- 
tries for the high quality and pioneer- 
ing leadership of its officials, these 
services were ‘secured not because of 
‘high salaries, but because of the chal- 
lenge and inspiration the program and 
opportunity afforded. No person of any 
creative ability requires more material 
goods than enough to meet fairly mod- 
est standards. Beyond this, large in- 
comes are invariably an incident, and 
the real spur and stimulus are in the 
challenge of the task and in the atmos- 
phere of group effort. 





H. ighways as Aid in Marketing 


New Jersey Developing County Road System 
By EDWARD E. REED 


Assistant Highway Commissioner, State of New Jersey 


question, Are good roads necessary 
to the marketing of farm produce? 
They are an absolute necessity. 

Perishable products must be carted 
rapidly and easily, and this can be done 
best over good roads. In our State the 
metropolitan markets of New York and 
Philadelphia can be reached quicker by 
highway than by rail freight. 

Highways should be usable at all 
seasons of the year and in all kinds of 
weather. Unfortunately many miles of 
rural roads are not passable at all sea- 
sons. The rural road is the problem 
of the day. 

New Jersey has a well planned, com- 
prehensive system of State highways 
under course of construction.. The 
county system of 3,900 miles is gen- 
erally well maintained and we can 
reach any city or medium-sized town 
in the State at any season of the year 
without much difficulty, 

This, however, was not true 15 years 
ago. But even at the present time, if 
we want to reach some of the farms in 
the Spring of the year, it is impossible 
to reach them by automobile. 

The natural question to all of this is, 
What are you going to do about it? A 
statement of what has been done in the 
pest will be an indication of what may 

e done in the future. 

In 1930 more than 318 miles of town- 
ship and borough roads were improved 
with the aid of motor vehicle funds. 
The State paid $2,594,000 as its share 
of the cost. This was an increase over 
1923 of 280 per cent in the mileage 
and 730 per cent in State funds. 

In the past eight years a total of 
1,225 miles of township and borough 


IS NOT necessary to debate the 


roads have been improved with aid 
from the State amounting to nearly 
$7,500,000. The larger part of this 
mileage consisted of gravel construc- 
tion, amounting to 73 per cent between 
1923 and 1930, and a drop to 64 per 
cent in the latter year. 

Nineteen miles of reinforced con- 
crete pavement were included in this 
mileage in 1930. This is more than the 
combined concrete mileage of the pre- 
vious four years. 

Many township roads after they have 
been constructed with aid from the 
State are taken over by the Boards of 
Freeholders into the county road sys- 
tem and the township is relieved of the 
maintenance. 

On Jan. 1, 1927, the county highway 
system comprised 3,340 miles. On Nov. 
1, 1930, this system had been increased 
to 3,923 miles, showing that in four 
years the counties relieved the town- 
ships of 583 miles. 

The Department has discussed with 
several of the counties the laying out 
of a county road system which would 
include the township roads that should 
be taken into the county system first, 
and the other roads would be more lo- 
cal in character and would be under 
the control of the various township 
committees. The purpose was to apply 
the State aid to the important township 
roads that when improved would be 
taken into the county system, and the 
township would thereby be relieved of 
the maintenance. 

This has disadvantages as well as 
advantages. Cases have arisen, how- 
ever, where a road in the county sys- 
tem would not accommodate as many 
local people as one of the township 
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Regulation of Advertising in California 


as Means of Protecting Citizens from Questionable Schools 
By STUART R. WARD 


Executive Secretary, Commission of Study of Educational Problems, 
State of California 


HE GREAT majority of corre- 

spondence school students are 

more than 22 years old and mar- 
ried at the time they enroll, so private 
correspondence schools have not in the 
past absorbed students who: might 
otherwise attend the public schools. 
Today, however, as a number of educa- 
tors are interested in extending the 
scope of public instruction to include 
all adults who wish to take part-time 
studies, private correspondence schools 
are being examined with a more critical 
eye. 

The man or woman who purchases a 
correspondence course usually buys 
something he has not seen from per- 
sons he has never met. It is therefore 
not surprising that, among the several 
hundred correspondence schools oper- 
ating in the United States, there are 
many whose sole object is to sell as 
many “courses” as possible for as large 
a sum as possible, and to return the 
least possible instruction. 

The total correspondence school en- 
rollment of the United States is esti- 
mated as being around 2,000,000, and 
pays over $70,000,000 a year in fees. 
Thirty'to 80 per cent of such fees are 
used for advertising and sales work, 
and the percentage of the balance 
which is used to provide instruction is 
usually small. 

There are, of course, a number of re- 
liable, long established correspondence 
schools which offer courses of great 
benefit to those who have determination 
enough ,.to complete them. Such schools 
meet a genuine public demand. 

Many private correspondence schools, 
however, offer to teach subjects which 
obviously cannot be successfully taught 
by mail; hire ignorant persons to pre- 
pare study pamphlets and texts; and, 
when they correct papers at all, do so 
with a rubber stamp wielded by a ste- 
nographer. Eighty per cent of corre- 
spondence schools are operated by pri- 
vate individuals; sometimes one man 
conducts several schools from a single 
desk. 

Oftentimes such a school by “high- 
pressure” sales methods induces a stu- 
dent or his parents to register for a 
correspondence course which is either 
worthless or clearly not suited to the 
student’s abilities. 

After studying one or two of the 
paper pamphlets usually sent him by 
the school, the student discovers that 
he has been misled, and wants to drop 
the course, but, having signed a con- 
tract, he or his parents (frequently in 
straitened circumstances) are com- 
pelled to pay the full price of the 
course, which may amount to $100 or 
$200. In return the school has given 


nothing; yet if criticized it has only to 
virtuously proclaim its willingness to 
fulfill its part of the contract. 

Knowledge that the courts always 
uphold a school in collecting the agreed 
price ufider such circumstances, has 
led advertising agents and salesmen to 
use any and all means to get the stu- 
dent’s signature “on the dotted line,” 
regardless of whether or not the course 
offered can possibly help him, or any- 
one else. One unfortunate experience 
with a bogus correspondence school 
often kills a young person’s ambition 
and broods a dislike for all education. 

California’s interest in the corre- 
spondence school situation arises from 
the fact that, as the advertising of 
these schools reaches everyone through 
national and State magazines, thou- 
sands of California citizens purchase 
such courses annually. While no exact 
figure as to the number of correspond- 
ence sehool enrollments in California 
can be obtained, it has been estimated 
that the Pacific division of States has 
the highest percentage of such enroll- 
ments in the country, approximately 
21% per cent. 

What can California do to protect 
her citizens against questionable cor- 
respondence schools? Little, except 
through cooperation with other States, 
for practically all privately owned cor- 
respondence schools operate on a pa- 
tional scale and are therefore held to 
be engaged in interstate commerce. 

A State cannot compel them to pay 
a license fee or to conform to any 
standards whatsoever, and were Cali- 
fornia to attempt any effective regula- 
tion of correspondence schools, she 
would meet the same fate as other 
States which have exhausted the in- 
genuity of their lawyers and lawmakers 
in efforts to curb the misconduct of 
those who sell pseudo-education by 
mail. On appeals to the Supreme Court 
the correspondence schools have uni- 
formly won decisions declaring State 
control of amy sort to be unconstitu- 
tional. 

As a result, the only present control 
of correspondence schools is that exer- 
cised by the National Gevernment 
through the law forbidding use of the 
mails to defraud. Because of the in- 
tangible nature of education, it is not 
at all difficult for a shrewd lawyer to 
work out a plan of operation for a cor- 
respondénce school which, while not 
technically violating the law, will per- 
mit, the mail school proprietor to reap 
large profits through deceptive adver- 
tising, vague promises, and half truths. 

It is evident that the only way by 
which mail schools may be kept within 
bounds is to secure special congres- 
sional action. 
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roads considered of much less impor- 
tance. 

The funds available for township and 
borough aid are as follows: 

One hundred thousand dollars is set 
aside for the townships and boroughs 
in each county for construction. A law 
was passed in 1980 providing that $25,- 
000 of this sum could be used for the 
repair and maintenance of unimproved 
township and borough roads. This was 
declared ifioperative by the Attorney 
General’s Department, however, and no 
money has been used for this purpose. 


There is also the sum of $10,000 to 
the townships and boroughs in each 
county which may be used for the main- 
tenance and repair of roads heretofore 
constructed by State aid under the so- 
called Herrick Act. 

The applications received each. year 
amount to many times more than the 
sum available. It seems inadvisable to 
reduce the amount available for con- 
struction, although it has been sug- 
gested by some that more money be 
used for the maintenance and repair of 
unimproved roads than for the con- 
struction of new roads. 
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By DR..SHIRLEY W. WYNNE 
Commissioner of Health, City of New York 


ease. It has attacked the youth 

of all,races and ofsevery age and 
has been feared for its frequent dead- 
liness and for the trail of complica- 
tions, such as deafness or kidney dis- 
ease, which it often leaves in its wake. 
According to historical records, the dis- 
ease was recognized in the 16th cen- 
tury, but it was not named till 1675 
when a gerat English physician, Syden- 
ham, gave a full account of it and called 
it by a Latin term “scarlatina,” mean- 
ing scarlet fever. This goes to show 
the ancient lineage of the disease. Yet 
through all the ages since its discovery 
till the years of 1923 and 1924 the na- 
ture of scarlet fever and its effective 
prevention remained a mystery. 

In these memorable years, however, 
the findings of several scientists in 
Europe and America who had been 
working on the problem of scarlet fever 
were made public. And these findings 
revolutionized the attitude of medical 
science toward the disease. Prominent 
among those who had been carrying on 
this research were the Doctors Dick, a 
husband and wife, who for years had 
been quietly working out a method of 
preventing scarlet fever, and Doctor 
Dochez, who had been working simulta- 
neously on the same problem. Their re- 
search was rewarded with promising re- 
sults at about the same time. And, 
thanks to the Dicks and to Dochez and 
the earlier European workers, a safe 
and effective remedy for scarlet fever 
is now available to the public. 
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It has long been felt that scarlet fever 
was caused by a germ closely resem- 
bling in its action the germ causing 
diphtheria. It was thought probable, 
therefore, that an antitoxin for scarlet 
fever could be developed just as a diph- 
theria antitoxin has been found. Like- 
wise, scientists believed that such an 
antitoxic serum could be used for pre- 
venting scarlet fever in those known to 
be exposed. This seems to have been 
accomplished successfully through the 
work of the European and American 
scientists I have just mentioned. In 
addition, there has been developed a test 
which will prove whether or not a child 
is susceptible to scarlet fever. This is 


Slee 1 fever is an ancient dis- 


known as the “Dick test” in honor of 


the Dicks, who were its discoverers. 

Thus, by means of the Dick test those 
children who stand in danger of catch- 
ing scarlet fever can be picked out. 
Those who have been exposed to scarlet 
fever may then be made immune by in- 
oculation with the preventive serum, or 
better, they can be watched for a few 
days and if no disease develops given 
a vaccine. Further, children suffering 
from the disease may be helped on the 
road to recovery by a timely injection 
of scarlet fever antitoxin. 

The Dick test is a simple and pain- 
less process. 
a small and extremely diluted quantity 
of scarlet fever toxin into the child’s 
forearm. The amount of toxin received 
is so minute that it cannot possibly 
cause the disease. Yet, if the child is 
susceptible, a small red spot will ap- 
pear within 24 hours at the point where 
the serum was injected. The appear- 
ance of this spot indicates that the child 
would catch scarlet fever if exposed to 


It consists in injecting - 


it. The redness lasts only a day or two 
and there are absolutely no after effects. 
By means of this simple test those chil- 
dren can be found and helped who might 
otherwise fall prey to one of child- 
hood’s devastating maladies. 
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The method of immunizing healthy 
children against scarlet fever is equally 
effective. A child who reacts to the 
Dick test with a reddened spot is given 
five successive injections of scarlet 
fever toxin. These injections cause the 
child’s body to manufacture antitoxin 
which enables it to resist scarlet fever. 
In some cases, unfortunately, this im- 
munity does not last very long as a 
later application of the Dick test will 
show. 

But even for those children whom it 
can safeguard for only a short period 
this preventive treatment has its value. 
For instance, during an epidemic of 
scarlet fever children can be given an 
immunity which will tide them over 
the dangerous period when the epidemic 
is at its height: in the city about them. 

The beneficient results of antitoxin 
for children suffering from the disease 
are immediate and marked. Antitoxin 
thus proves a boon both to the doctor 
who is fighting the disease and to the 
anxious mother who is tensely watch- 
ing the suffering of her child. But to 
be effective antitoxin must be applied 
during the early stage when the rash is 
still visible. Once the rash has dis- 
appeared, antitoxin becomes useless. If 
it is used in time, however, its bene- 
fits are noticed within a few hours. 

Even in severe cases the child’s throat 
becomes less sore, his mind clears, his 
vomiting stops and his appetite re- 
turns. From six to eight hours later 
a delirious patient has become a con- 
valescent. And antitoxin has a further 
use. Its speedy application to those 
who have been exposed to the disease 
will frequently prevent scarlet fever 
from developing. 

The New York City Health Depart- 
ment is making strenuous efforts to pro- 
tect children from the ravages of this 
disease. In January, 1924, we obtained 
our first supply of antitoxin from Doc- 
tor Dochez. Since that time we have 
successfully treated cases of scarlet 
fever by means of antitoxin of our own 
manufacture. We now offer the Dick 
test as a sure method of discovering 
children susceptible to the disease. And 
we urge the use of preventive serum as 
a protection to susceptible children and 
as a guarantee against widespread epi- 
demics. 
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Like other infectious diseases scarlet 
fever can be contracted by coming into 
close contact with a person suffering 
from the disease and by touching ar- 
ticles which have been contaminated 
with scarlet fever germs. Because of 
the danger of this indirect transmission 
it is necessary that any objects, such as 
toilet articles or dishes, which have 
been touched by a scarlet fever patient 
be scrupulously cleaned and sterilized. 
It was once thought that the disease 
was transmitted by the peeling of the 
skin during the latter part of the illness. 
But it has since been found that infec- 
tion is not spread by this means. The 
germ is carried only in the discharges 
of the patient. 
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loan association is in exact ratio 

to the security behind its loans. 
The security depends upon the judg- 
ment of the directors‘who appraise the 
property and approve the loans. 

If the members of the committee on 
appraisal are careful, ¢onscientious 
and conservative, then the appraisal is 
likely to represent a fair marketable 
value of the property and the associa- 
tion is likely to have very little trouble, 
if any. 

If, however, the members of the ap- 
praisal committee are careless of their 
trusteeship and responsibility, or ignor- 
ant of property and real estate values, 
or if perchance they are interested, di- 
rectly or indirectly, even remotely, in 
having the loan made and thereby show 
partiality; or, finally, if they fail to 
put the interests of the association 
first, then surely the days of reckoning 
will come when real estate will be 
taken over and pile up in the real es- 
tate account. Then will follow worry, 
trouble, expense, depreciation and per- 
haps heavy loss to be dealt with during 
the period of reaping the abundant har- 
vest that always springs from’ the seeds 
of folly and neglect, of ignorance in 
the matter of fixing values or of self- 
interest in the proceeds of the loans. 

The directors cannot be too careful 
in the matter of the appointment of the 
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appraisal committee. The members 
should be selected for their keen inter- 
est in the association, their loyalty to 
its ideals and purposes, their conscien- 
tious asgumption of responsibility, their 
knowledge of property and real estate 
values and their utter detachment from 
profit or interest, present or remote, in 
the loan or its proceeds. 


The members of this most important 
committee ought to be owners of a 
goodly number of shares in the asso- 
ciation and consistently invest their 
own funds in its shares so they will feel 
every time a loan ig made that they are 
investing their own personal funds as 
well as the funds of their friends and 
neighbors. 


The building and loan business al- 
ways calls for careful, cautious, con- 
servative appraisals, but never with a 
oo warning note than at the present 
ime. 


When making appraisals there must 
he taken into consideration at least 
three important elements, namely, the 
property itself, the probable changes in 
the neighborhood, and the character 
and ability of the applicant. 

After reaching a conclusion regard- 
ing these elements, see that the bor- 
rower has a substantial equity in the 


property that will make it worth while! 


to protect his home and investment. 
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